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PREFACE. 


It  may  very  naturally  be  asked  by  those, 
who  are  nnacqwainted  with  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  how  a  Clergyman  with  the  present 
engagements  of  the  Author,  could  find  either 
leisure  to  witness  the  things  described  in  this 
work,  or  to  describe  them  with  that  detail, 
which  it  will  be  found  to  contain. 

In  answer  to  these  very  legitimate  inquiries, 
he  thinks  it  well  to  mention,  that  he  only 
resumed  the  fint  office  noticed  in  the  title- 
page  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year — 
that  he  only  commenced  the  second  from  the 
same  period;  and  that  the  tAmI,  though  of 
somewhat  longer  duration,  and  highly  valued 
by  him  from  claims  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
invirfves,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
claims  whatever  on  a  Clergyman's  labour  or 
time. 


Tl  PEBFACB. 

One  word  more.  With  regard  to  the  Author's 
course  of  travel,  as  now  brfore  (he  public  for 
two  successive  years,  he  thinks  it  not  irrelevant 
to  state  here,  that  to  it  he  crasiderB  himself 
mainly  indebted  for  that  health  which  he  now 
enjoys.  With  its  complete  restoration,  he  feels 
himself  deeply  indebted  to  Almighty  God  for 
being  allowed  once  more  to  be  engaged  in  that 
fall  and  fixed  pastoral  work,  which,  though  he 
cannot  speak  of  himself,  as  one  **  peregrine 
labore  /mm,"  (according  to  the  feeling  and 
expression  of  the  Latin  poet)  is,  nevertheless, 
better  and  happier  than  any  other  course  of  life 
of  which  he  has  had  experience,  or  which  he 
can  at  all  conceive. 
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of  Tnmi-Ei^Uk  Caamamm—TwykKd  fcnm    TSryftid 


Mjf  10»  1845.— We  leftF ,  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast,  this  mining,  with  the  intention  of 
▼isiting  Scotland,  and  of  trayelling  leisurely 
thfoogh  the  north  of  Eng^d,  both  localities 
being  hitherto  qoite  unknown  to  me.  I  had 
long  been  desirous  of  adding  some  d^ree  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  above-mentioned 
parts  of  our  country  to  that  which  a  permanent 
residence  in  the  south  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  certain  period  passed  in  Ireland  had  given 
me  regarding  those  portions  of  the  realm,  as  to 
their  inhabitants,  local  features,  and  general 
characteristics.    Accordingly,  as  I  had  derived 
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much  satialaction  and  adyantage,  in  various 
ways,  from  travelling  throogh  IVance  and  a  part 
of  Spain  in  the  manner  described  in  my  ''  Diary 
of  TVarels"  in  those  countries,  published  last 
year,  I  again  adopted  the  same  means  of  locomo- 
tion, in  spite  of  Uiese  railroad  times,  and  set  off 
northward,  with  my  ponies,  hoping  and  intend- 
ing to  exercise,  day  by  day,  though  at  home  and 
''  tsfen  marii,'*  that  detailed  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation which  I  should  have  used,  if  travelling 
abroad,  and  feeling  no  doubt  that  at  home  as 
well  as  on  the  continent,  abundant  materials 
of  useful  and  attractive  interest  would  meet  us 
on  our  way. 

I  must  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge, 
whether  according  to  their  views  my  expectations 
shall  have  been  realized,  and  whetheirthe  objects 
to  which  I  shall  direct  their  notice  shall  have 
been  suited  to  a  Diary  or  not.  If  the  former 
shall  be  finmd  the  case,,!  doul^t  not  that  what  has 
been  adequate  to  interest  the  writer,  will  interest 
many  othera,  whope  eye  this  narrative  may  meet, 
howsoever  humble  its  pretensiona,  and  void  of 
that  hi§^  colouring,  which  distance  and  romance 
will  of  themselves  and  naturally  confer  on  pages 
presenting  their  daims  from  the  hr  '*  comers  of 
the  earth/' 

Our  drive  to  day  led  us  through  a  portion  of 
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those  fresh,  open,  healthy  oommoos,  with  which 
this  neighbourhood  aboands.  To  me  they  have 
always  had,  and  have  still,  no  slight  charm, 
partly  from  their  un-indosed  state,  and  the 
consequent  freedom  with  which  they  may  be 
trayersed,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  and 
partly  from  the  thought  that  in  them  the  poorest 
hare  some  rights — some  ''  common"  rights  stilL 
Moreover  I  am  fiiUy  convinced  that,  if  there  be 
a  few  slight  objections  to  the  vicinity  of  com- 
mons, these  only  are  experienced  when  they 
are  mismanaged  by  the  individuals  in  whom  the 
rights  and  privileges  are  vested ;  and  that  under 
other  circumstances  much  benefit  results  to 
parishes  from  the  occasional  plots  granted  to 
poor  and  industrious  ftmilies,  and  to  the  poor 
at  large  from  the  annual  and  permanent  benefit 
afforded  to  them,  in  collection  of  fuel,  in  the  run 
for  their  cattle  and  live  stock,  and  above  all  in 
a  litde  elbow  room  around  their  abodes. 

After  passing  these  commons,  we  entered  a 
succession  of  beautiful  lanes,  where  irregular 
and  narrow  strips  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  and  bordering  the  large  farms  and  fields 
beyond,  are  occupied  by  fruitful  gardens  and 
cottages — truly  English  cottages  covered  with 
vines,  roses,  and  all  kinds  of  trailing  foliage.  We 
then  entered  Twyford  Forest,  which,  though  not 
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a  very  large  tract,  is  nevertheleaa  a  perfect  forest. 
It  extends  in  some  directions  to  a  considerable 
distance— «t  all  events  as  far  as  the  eye,  wander- 
ing among  its  glades«  can  reach,  and  presents 
a  succession  of  detailed  foreground,  lovely  and 
picturesque  as  any  forest  can  offer.  And  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  scene,  three  buildings,  attractive 
in  their  architecturo,  appropriate  to  one  another 
as  well  as  to  their  good  purpose,  and  forming  by 
theirprozimity  one  holy  precinct  tell,atonce  their 
own  history  to  the  traveller,  as  being  the  church, 
the  school,  and  the  parsonage.  The  forest  has 
its  many  foresters,  and  these  have  now  their 
means  of  grace.  It  was  not  so  a  few  years  since ; 
and  well  I  remember  the  day,  when  this  House 
of  God  was  consecrated  by  that  able  and  amiable 
IVelate,  who  has  bad  the  joy  and  privil^e  of 
consecrating  so  many  similar  edifices,  not  only 
in  the  more  known  quarters  of  his  diocese,  but 
also  in  the  dells,  the  downs,  and  the  woods,  with 
which  this  part  of  England  abounds.  What 
Christian  Minister,  accustomed  to  apply  natural 
scenes  to  spiritual  things,  can  pass  the  spot  with*- 
out  in  some  measure  sympathizing  in  the  work 
of  that  faithful  brother,  who  is  now  resident  Futor 
here,  without  some  spiritual  application  of  the 
scene  around  him,  without  the  desire  and  prayer 
that  here  may  be  planted  and  growmany  *'  trees 
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of  ri^teouBness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that 
He  may  be  glorified."* 

In  former  times  I  hare  often  heard  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district  spoken  of  as  lawless  and 
insubordinate.  But  on  inquiring  from  the  clergy- 
man appointed  to  the  charge,  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  as  to  whether  he  had  experienced  any 
peculiar  difficulties  among  them,  I  heard  that 
the  case  was  quite  otherwise,  and  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  and  thankful  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  himself,  and 
his  ministry  had  been  here  received. 

After  passing  through  the  forest,  we  entered 
the  village  of  Twjrford — ^the  place  of  my  earliest 
school-days,  and  where  the  Rev.  J.  G.  B —  was 
then  master.  Though  labouring  early  in  life 
under  one  of  the  most  severe  visitations,  that 
of  blindness,  he  nevertheless  exhibited  a  genius 
and  aptness  for  his  high  and  honourable  office 
which  no  pupil  of  his  should  ever  think  of 
without  acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  The 
Rev.  J.  6.  B —  still  lives  in  the  scene  of  his 
successful  exertions,  and  still  has  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  flourishing  condition  of  his 
former  school.  The  situation  is,  to  my  mind, 
perfect;  and  few  things  recur  to  my  memory 
as  more  delightful  than  the  half-holiday  rambles 

*  laaiah,  lxi.  3. 
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oyer  ihe  downB  on  one  tide  of  the  village, 
or  among  the  water-meadows  on  the  other  by 
the  banks  of  the  Itchen — a  river  dear  to  old 
Isaac  Walton,  and  in  certain  weather  almost  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  the  very  air  itself. 

Fkuwing  by  St  Cross,  a  carious  old  alms- 
house, resembling  very  much  a  small  coU^e 
in  its  buildings  and  arrangements,  at  which 
every  traveller,  who  applies,  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  small  supply  of  bread  and  beer,  we  reached 
Winchester,  and  then  pursued  our  way  along 
a  very  pleasant  valley  to  Itchen  Stoke,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles,  where  we  remained 
for  the  night  at  the  Rectory,  my  brother^s 
residence.  The  whole  parish  is  the  property  of 
Lord  Ashburton ;  and  all  the  objects  on  which 
he  has  employed  attention  and  expenditure, 
such  as  the  farm-houses,  cottages,  church, 
school,  parsonage,  &c.,  bespeak  a  watchful  and 
liberal  proprietor. 

Mf  11.  To  Eeddmg.— The  first  few  miles 
of  our  course  to-day  brought  us  through  the 
delightful  grounds  and  park  attached  to  the 
Grange,  Lord  Ashburton*s  residence.  We 
entered  the  plantations  near  to  the  village  of 
Itchen^Stoke,  passed  by  two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ornamental  cottages*  which  lever  remember 

*  DvriBf  iStm  wbok  of  my  robtegoipt  eome  throngfa  Eosfaad 
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to  have  seen,  tamed  down  to  the  right  through 
a  dark  wood,  and  by  a  Bmall  ivy-covered  castle, 
then  ascended  the  hill  opposite,  and  had  a  fall 
view  of  a  residence  which  has,  in  reality,  what 
so  many  residences  claim  in  vain,  a  trnly  Grecian 
and  classical  appearance.  The  ground. is  ter- 
raced, though  not  formally,  in  front,  and  slopes 
downward  towards  a  sheet  of  water,  broad, 
winding,  and  covered  with  wild-fowl  of.  various 
descriptions,  which  rose  wheeling,  flapping,  and 
screaming  in  all  directions,  high  above  our 
heads. 

Leaving  another  ornamental  cottage  on  the 
right,  we  quitted  the  park,  passed  through 
Basingstoke,  and  reached  Reading  in  the 
evening. 

There  we  remained  for  about  ten  days.  Of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  I  will  only  say  thus 
much,  that  I  believe,  as  a  town,  it  is  excelled 
by  none  in  England  as  to  the  high  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  whether  speaking  religiously, 
morally,  or  intellectually;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  of  much  repute  and  prosperity,  as 
a  place  of  business,  and  most  agreeable  as 
a  place  of  sojourn. 

and  Scotland,  I  saw  nothing  in  tha  way  of  cottage  architactore 
which  equalled  or  approached  them  in  heanty  and  propriety  of 
style. 
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The  whole  circuit  of  the  ooantiy  around  is 
rich,  varied,  and  heaatifnl ;  for  what  vicinity  in 
the  midland  parts  of  England  can  oflbr  more 
attractive  sights  than  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  Henley  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Maple-Dnrham 
and  to  Streatley  on  the  other,  than  the  wild 
beech  woods  behind  Caversham,  or  the  rich 
succession  of  park  scenery  towards  Newbury  f 
And  Shinfield,  and  Swallowfield,  and  Fariey- 
HiU,  and  Strathfieldsaye,  have  their  peculiar 
charms,  which  those  who  know  them  best 
will,  I  doubt  not,  appreciate  the  most  Such 
is  the  circuit  of  local  beauty  and  attraction 
with  which  Beading  is  girt  I  scarcely  know 
one  road,  or  one  lane  near  it,  where  the  course 
of  a  few  miles  will  not  refresh  and  delight  the 
eye,  if  open  to  tlie  loveliness  of  true  English 
scenes. 

JUy  22.  Biadmg  to  LeamingUm. — ^An  hour's 
travelling  by  railroad  brought  us  to  Oxford 
early  this  morning.  I  can  never  pass  by 
this  city,  or  through  its  neighbouring  locality, 
without  strong  impressions  as  to  the  perma- 
nency and  unchanging  character  of  the  town 
and  country.  Certainly  we  now  enter  the  town 
by  the  railroad,  at  a  point  where  in  former  times 
few  arrived  at  the  place;  and  as  we  advance 
in  the  direction  which  we  pursued  to-day,  the 
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newly  erected  Martyr's  Cross  rises  as  a  testi- 
monial of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  by  which 
oar  noble  and  blessed  Reformers  were  influenced ; 
and  here  and  there  some  grand  recent  edifice 
or  local  improvement  appears — ^bnt  nevertheless 
antiquity,  permanence,  and  stability  remain  as 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  town:   and  it  is 
remarkable    that  the    same    character   should 
equally  apply  to  the  surrounding  country.    The 
frame  suits  the  picture  right  welL    I  cannot 
recall  any  part  of  England^  familiar  to  me  twenty 
years  ago,  in  which  less  alteration  is  visible. 
The  roads,  the  farm-houses,  the  cottages,  the 
fences,  and  stone-walls,    remain   precisely   in 
statu  quo,  according  to    my  remembrance  of 
them  when  at  college  myself.     Liftle  or  nothing 
has   been   added;   little  or  nothing  has  been 
removed.     No  trim  citizen's  box  appears  with 
its  gay  flowers  and  bright  green  palings.    No 
chimney  smokes  on  high  to  tell  of  manufac- 
turing speculation  as  having  visited  this  part 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions.     All  the  scenes 
in   the   immediate    neighbourhood   of  Oxford 
seem,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped.     They  seem, 
notwithstanding    these    innovating    times,    to 
harmonize  still  in  the  most  appropriate  manner 
with  the  venerable  town  itself.   They  are  solemn 
and  impressive ;  and  though  not  what  is  called 

B  3 
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pictoresqae,  have  th«ir  pecaliar  charms,  which 
some,  like  Arnold,  who  was  a  first-rate  jadge 
of  scenery,  and  very  Mnsitive  to  its  efiect  on 
the  mind,  have  doly  felt  and  prized.  I  am 
well  aware  that  to  these  remarks  many,  who 
know  this  country  well,  will  feel  no  response. 
I  write  for  those  whose  organ  of  locality  is 
more  developed — for  those  who  are  more  sus- 
ceptible on  these  points  ;  and  I  do  not  doabt 
that  they  will  apprehend  at  once  the  bearing  of 
these  obsenrations,  as  having  realized  themselves 
those  very  feelings  to  which,  locaUy  speaking, 
Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood  give  rise. 

Our  pony-carriage  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
station,  and  we  then  pursued  our  journey 
northward  through  Banbury  and  Southam  to 
Leamington.  The  whole  country  presented  one 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  pasture  land, 
denoting  England  to  be  indeed  a  meat-eating, 
and  horse-using  country  for  beyond  all  other 
lands.  In  no  part  of  Europe  have  I  ever  seen 
such  large  districts  devoted  exclusively  to  grass 
as  county  after  county  in  its  midland  parts 
exhibit.  Any  one  looking  to  the  right  and 
left  as  he  journeys  by  the  railroad  from  London 
to  Liverpool  may  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  thi  observation. 
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LMiDiiigtOD--fiofwordi  Fkld^Galko  Abbe^— Popiih  Chftpclt— 
^MmOk  OUaranee— MtOock— Haddon  Hdl— Alhford— 
Charity  Bath*— Bfanehattar  at  night— Conduct  of  the  people. 

Mf  24.  LeamingUm  to  il^My-de-io-ZoncA.—- 
We  were  detained  a  day  at  Leamington  by  bad 
weather;  but  onr  detention  was  of  a  very 
agreeable  character,a8  although  my  own  relatives, 
who  reside  there,  were  absent,  we  were  received 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  whose  spirit,  conver- 
sation, and  course  of  life,  as  a  faithful  and 
devoted  servant  of  Christ  rendered  it  a  privi- 
lege to  pass  the  day  in  his  house  and  society. 
At  parting  the  next  morning  he  gave  us  an 
abundance  of  tracts,  as  seed  to  be  sown  on 
our  way.  A  most  acceptable  present  I  Con- 
tinuing our  journey  this  morning,  we  went 
through    Nuneaton    and    reached   Ashby   for 
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the  night,  after  paseing  throagh  a  country 
somewhat  monotonous,  bat  calling  np  at  one 
spot  interesting  recollections  of  English  history : 
for  passing  close  to  Boswortb  field,  we  thought 
G|f  Richard's  defeat  and  those  momentous 
consequences,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
followed  the  succession  of  the  Tudors  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britmn,  under  sovereigns  who 
though  they  may  have  erred  much  and  often, 
were  still  in  God's  hand  mighty  instruments 
towards  the  overthrow  of  Popery,  and  towards 
the  establishment  of  true,  scriptural  religion  in 
our  land. 

The  evening  was  too  gloomy  and  unfavour- 
able to  affi)rd  us  much  enjoyment  in  visiting 
the  celebrated  castle  of  Ashby-de*lapZouch. 
Feeling  therefore  that  I  should  not  do  it  justice, 
I  shall  prefer  to  omit  any  notice  of  the  scene, 
which  at  this  day  it  presents,  ennobled  as  it 
is  by  history,  and  dothed  with  fresh  interest 
by  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott. 

Mf  25.  Jh  RowMley  Hotel,  i>er6y«Mre.— Our 
first  stage  this  morning  was  to  Derby.  The 
features  of  the  country  now  became  more  bold 
and  varied  than  they  had  been  hitherto.  We 
went  a  short  distance  out  of  our  way,  in  order 
to  pass  half  an  hour  with  a  friend,  who  was 
staying  at  Caike  Abbey.    This  fine  residence 
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and  its  adjoining  park  contain  in  themselves 
all  those  features  of  wood,  water,  hill,  dale,  and 
pleasure  ground,  which  form  the  completeness 
of  an  English  gentleman's  demesne  of  the  first 
class.  It  is  not  long  since  its  late  owner  has 
departed  from  this  present  world,  having  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  widow  and  young 
family.  During  his  stay  on  earth,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  Christian  faith  and  zeal  in 
his  Master's  service.*  His  memory  is  blessed. 
And  though  he  left  a  fair  abode,  he  dwells  in 
a  nobler  mansion,  in  a  richer  inheritance  now. 
"  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better 
than  any  earthly  good."  (Phil.  i.  23.) 

Our  arrangements  for  the  day's  journey 
would  not  admit  of  our  spending  sufficient  time 
at  Derby  to  see  the  manufactories,  or  other 
interesting  objects,  which  that  prosperous  town 
contains;  but  we  regretted  this  the  less  from 
being  in  hopes  of  revisiting  the  place  on  our 
return  southward,  as  Derby  forms  a  converging 
point  from  many  northern  roads. 

During   a    short   walk    we    noticed  a  very 

•Daring  an  election,  when  party  apiritwat  very  bitter  against 
Uiat  aide  which  Sir  G —  G —  eaponaed,  at  hia  appeanmce  on  the 
hnalinga,  no  more  taunting  or  adverae  word  waa  uttered  from  the 
crowd  than  the  honourable,  though  deriaive  exdamation,  "  Now, 
Sir  Geoige,  give  na  a  eermon.** 
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baodsome  church  •in  pipgresB  of  erection,  and 
on  the  other  ride  of  the  street  a  Bomish  Chapel 
opened  a  few  years  aga  The  inride  of  the 
latter  edifice  was  yery  rimple,  in  comparison 
with  foreign  chnrches,  nrither  did  I  notice 
fignres  of  the  crowned  Virgin  or  other  reprehen- 
sible ornaments  and  decorations,  similar  to 
those  in  which  Popery  delights  abroad.  I  haye 
myself  no  donbt  that  they  will  be  introduced,  as 
priests  and  Jesuits  can  bring  our  countrymen 
to  bear  them.  This  is  the  policy  of  their 
system,  unchanging  and  unchangeable,  whether 
as  to  creed  or  rituaL  I  mentioned  the  compa^ 
rative  freedom  here  from  objects  of  an  idolatrous 
and  unscriptural  character  to  a  faithful  and 
watchful  brother-minister,  who  immediately 
remaiked,  "  The  chapel  at  Derby  was  built  a  few 
years  ago.  But  as  the  Romish  cause  has  rapidly 
advanced  rince  that  time,  so  the  chapels  mora 
recently  built  in  England  ara  adorned  and 
fitted  up  with  ftr  less  resenre.  As  times  favour 
the  system,  so  the  system  expands.*' 

It  gave  me  much  gratification  to  hear  that 
the  numerous  churches  of  this  important  city 
aro  now  occupied  by  enlightened  and  devoted 
ministers.  Among  other  christian  objects  in 
which  they  have  sealously  exerted  themselves 
is  that  of  the  doe  observance  of  the  Lord's 
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day.  A  glorious  object  too !  With  it  all  spi- 
ritual blessings  to  our  country  are  most  inti- 
mately joined.  What  a  solemn  passage  is  that 
in  the  Plrophet  Jeremiah,  xvii.,  21 — 27/^ 
where  the  downfall  or  continuance  of  a  nation 
is  closely  connected  with  this  special  observance. 
May  the  people  of  England,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
lay  such  passages  to  heart,  and  act  upon  them 
in  zeal,  perseverance,  fearlessness,  and  truth  I 

Shortly  after  leaving  Derby  we  entered  the 
beautiful  valley  which  leads  by  Matlock  and 
Buxton  to  Manchester. 

The  hills  here  rise  very  boldly,  and  are  either 
thickly  clothed  with  wood,  or  luxuriant  with  pas- 

*  "  And  it  •ball  come  to  put,  if  y«  diligently  hearken  nnto 
roe,  eaith  tlie  Lord,  to  bring  in  no  burden  throngb  tbe  gatee  of 
thie  dtjr  on  the  Sebbaih  day,  bat  haDow  the  Sabbeth  day,  to  do 
no  wofk  therein  i  then  ahall  there  enter  into  the  gatee  of  thie 
city  kinge  and  princee  aitting  upon  the  throne  of  David  riding 
chariota  and  on  horeea,  they,  and  their  princee,  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  the  inhabitanta  of  Jemaalem ;  and  thia  city  ahall  remain  for 


I  quote  only  two  veraec,  but  the  whole  paaaage  well  deeervee 
national  attention ;  and  in  apeakiqg  of  the  Sabbath,  let  it  ever  be 
remembered  that  it  waa  an  or&ian6e  for  all  nationi,  cotemporary 
with  the  creation  of  the  worid.  Gen*  ii.  3,  and  not  aa  many  peraone 
either  ignorantly  or  deceitfully  maintain,  a  mere  appointment  for 
tbe  Jewa.  Some  perhape  might  think  thia  obaervation  needleei,  but 
I  well  remember  that  an  aaaertion,  of  the  kind,  which  I  would 
endeayour  to  easpoee,  waa  made  in  the  Houae  of  Gommona. 
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tare,  while  inanii&cturing  activity  displays  itself 
on  all  sides.  As  we  advanced,  the  road  was  not 
destitate  of  features  resembling  some  of  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  continent ;  and  the 
situation  of  the  clustering  and  han^ng  residences 
forming  the  well-known  Matlock  Baths,  with  the 
abrupt  curve  of  the  valley,  and  the  river  over- 
hung with  trees  reminded  me  of  St/Sauveur,  and 
other  small  towns  among  the  Pyrenees. 

Passing  through  Matlock,  we  stopped  for  the 
night  at  an  inn,  standing  by  itself,  and  very  old 
and  picturesque  in  its  appearance,  called  Rowsley 
Hotel.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  share 
between  them  a  large  proportion  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  localities.  Their  respective  insignia, 
the  peacock  and  the  snake,  are  visible  on  all  sides. 
Over  thedoor  of  our  hotel  was  the  "peacock;" 
and  underneath  was  the  date,  as  I  suppose,  when 
the  house  was  erected,  viz.  1652.  We  found  the 
inn  very  comfortable,  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
observation  of  travellers,  that  it  stands  within  a 
few  miles  of  two  English  country  houses,  one  of 
which  as  an  ancient,  and  the  other  as  a  modem 
edifice — one  representing  country  life  and 
magnifioence  in  old  time,  and  the  other  repre- 
senting the  same  in  these  present  times,  are. 
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perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of  any  which  onr 
land  contains.  I  refer  to  Haddon  Hall  and  Chats- 
worth — the  former  one  mile,  the  latter  three 
miles  distant. 

Our  journey  to-day  had  been  most  interesting, 
through  a  fine  and  populous  country,  adorned 
with  churches,  schools,  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings erected  with  much  taste,  and  maintained 
with  evident  care  and  liberality.  The  stone  of 
the  country  is  excellent,  and  harmonizes  well  in 
colour  with  the  scenes  of  nature  around. 

July  26.  To  Manchester.  —  Having  a  long 
journey  before  us,  and  intending  to  visit  Haddon 
Hall  on  the  way,  we  set  off  at  six  this  morning, 
cheered  by  a  clear  warm  atmosphere  and  bright 
sun. 

A  mile's  progress  brought  us  to  the  gate 
leading  to  the  old  baronial  mansion  of  the  Ver- 
nons  and  the  Manners  partially  seen  among 
the  trees  on  the  gentle  ascent  to  our  right,  and 
just  so  much  open  to  view,  as  suits  the  retired 
character  of  the  place.  Haddon  Hall  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  and  best  preserved 
illustration  of  ancient  domestic  life,  among  the 
higher  circle  of  Englishmen,  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain.  And  all  here  is  in  perfect  keeping :  for 
while  in  no  part  of  the  building  any  dilapida* 
tion  is  to  be  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  part 
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whataoever,  is  there  any  decoration  of  modem 
date.  As  might  natoraUy  be  expected,  there  is 
not  nmeh  furniture  anywhere.  Yet  still  there  is 
iome  throughout ;  and  to  speak  with  accuracy, 
all  the  fixtures  remain.  From  this  furniture 
and  fixtures— even  had  we  no  records  of 
domestic  life  at  the  period  when  Haddon  Hall 
was  a  stirring  scene  of  family  society,  hos- 
pitality, and  charity — much  might  be  learned 
concerning  the  manners,  habits,  and  life  of  those 
days. 

There  was  something  very  pleasant  to  us  in 
visiting  the  place  at  the  fresh,  quiet,  hour  which 
we  chose.  There  was  no  parade  of  exhibition — 
no  high-dressed  housekeeper,  or  pompous  guides, 
untis  et  otter,  in  succession,  to  give  their  odd, 
driUed  lesson. 

On  our  driving  up,  a  very  intelligent  giri 
came  ctat  of  an  adjoining  cottage,  and  no  other 
human  being  was  visible  in  the  place,  excepting 
her  and  ourselves,  during  the  whole  survey 
which  we  made.  And  this  was  done  at  leisure, 
and  with  some  accuracy.  I  can  recal  only  a 
portion  of  the  many  curious  articles  and  objects 
here  presented  to  our  view,  and  carrying  us  back 
two  or  three  centuries.  Entering  the  court-yard 
we  first  saw  the  porter's  lodge,  and  the  massive 
old  wooden  bed  in  which  he  slept.    We  then 
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went  into  the  chaplain's  room*  and  study,  in 
which  there  are  now  placed  a  gun,  a  pair  of 
hoots,  a  chapel-bell,  a  leathern  doublet,  a 
hunter's  horn,  pewter  dishes,  &c.,  all  of 
ancient  date  and  form.  The  hall  resembles  that 
of  a  small  college,  with  a  high  table  across, 
and  long  tables  at  right  angles,  stretched  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Within 
the  outer  hall  there  is  another  dining-room, 
with  oriel  window  and  canred  chimney-piece, 
over  which  is  inscribed: 

Dreade  GrOD  and  honor  the  Kyng. 

Here  there  is  a  large  copper  wine-cooler  ; 
and  on  one  of  the  panels  are  carved  portraits 
of  Henry  VH.,  and  his  Queen,  extremely  well 
executed  in  wood. 

We  then  successively  viewed  the  drawing- 
room  with  its  oriel  windows,  tapestried  walls, 
and  old  embroidered  ottomans,  and  the  dress- 
iog-room  and  the  bed-room  of  the  EarL  The 
only  mode  of  access  by  which  the  ladies'  maids 
could  reach  their  mistress  was  by  the  open  court, 
and  a  flight  of  unprotected  stone  steps  leading  to 
her  dressing-room. 

Among  the  other  apartments  are  a  handsome 
gallery,  a  state^bed-room  with  an  ancient  bed, 

*  This  WM  tfM  only  apaitmrat  into  which  any  obj«ct  hM  been 
tnnefeiTedfitNn  their  tppropriate  pocition* 
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which  was  sent  to  Bdvoir  Castte  for  the  use  of 
George  IV.,  when  Regent ;  and  guard-rooms  in 
the  tower. 

Bnt  peihaps  there  is,  after  aU,  nothing  more 
corions  in  the  whole  place  than  the  arrangements 
of  the  kitchen  and  adjoining  offices.  So  accu- 
rately are  they  maintained  in  their  former  con* 
dition  that  they  might  be  used  for  dinners  and 
company  at  this  very  moment — that  is  suppos- 
ing such  cooks,  as  then  dressed  dinners,  and 
such  guests  as  then  consumed  them,  could  again 
be  assembled  within  HaddonHali. 

In  the  kitchen  are  the  old  tables,  benches,  ftc 
still  hard,  strong,  massive,  and  serviceable,  with 
the  chopping-block,  the  dressers,  and  a  salt-box 
of  immense  magnitude.  Within  the  kitchen 
is  a  bakery  and  a  larder.  Farther  on  is  the 
butchery  or  slaughter-house,  with  all  its  painful 
accompaniments.  Seeing  no  entrance,  except  that 
by  which  we  had  entered,  I  asked  whether 
the  cattle  used  to  come  in  to  be  killed  through 
the  kitchen.  ''  Yek,  Sir,  that  was  the  only  way." 
In  the  buttery,  the  door  has  a  small  hole,  which 
served  as  the  means  for  distributing  food  to  the 
poor  claimants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Altogether  Haddon  Hall  interested  us  extremely. 
I  have  not  spoken  of  the  building  itself,  nor  of 
the  surrounding  scenes,  because  in  both  these 
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points  this  old  hall  has  other  rivals  ;  but  I  believe 
that  it  has  none  as  to  the  abundance  of  articles 
remaining  in  it,  which  were  here  literally  used 
in  ancient  domestic  life,  and  for  the  exactitude 
of  information  with  which  it  supplies  the  intelli- 
gent observer,  who  may  wish  to  trace  out  the 
in-door  history  of  former  generations  in  our 
land.  In  France,  the  Castle  of  Chenonceaux,  near 
Tours,  and  of  Azay-le-Rideau  near  Chinon,  are 
kept  up  in  some  measure  with  the  same  view ; 
but  in  both  those  residences  habitation  has,  in  a 
certain  degree,  necessitated  an  introduction  of 
modem  arrangements.  Haddon  Hall  is  not 
inhabited,  and  therefore  not  a  single  new  thing 
is  requisite  in  it,  or  indeed  visible. 

Passing  by  Ashford,  with  its  steep  and  beau- 
tiful slopes,  overshadowing  trees,  and  gracefully 
built  houses,  we  traversed  a  district  of  complete 
solitude,  but  much  attraction.  The  road  made  a 
long  and  gradual  ascent  between  steep  hills  for 
many  miles,  amidst  coppices  and  woods,  and 
gray  granite  here  and  there  peeping  out  from 
the  green  foliage  around.  Moors  appeared  in 
the  distance  on  the  right.  I  observed  here  a 
rare  and  curiously  shaped  plant,  with  a  large  leaf 
resembling  that  of  the  rhubarb,  but  of  a  rounder 
form,  bordering  the  road  in  thick  clusters  for  a 
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ftw  hundied  yards.  It  was  a  specimen  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  I  never  before  met 

Resting  at  Bozton,  we  visited  the  Charity 
Baths,  maintained  for  patients  in  indigent  dr- 
cnmstances.  Many  persons  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
snch  an  institution  exists,  and  that  admission 
for  the  snffering  poor  can  be  obtained  with  every 
facility.  I  specially  mention  this  because 
rheumatism  is,  perhaps,  the  very  ailment  in 
which  the  waters  of  Buxton  are  found  the  most 
valuable  and  effective ;  while,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  there  is  no  form  of  suffering  to  which 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Eng^d  are  more 
subject.  Exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  theweather 
is  tiie  cause ;  and,  in  mentioning  the  subject,  I 
speak  from  pastoral  experience  in  witnessing  the 
sickness  of  the  poor.  No  cases  of  suffering 
appear  to  me  so  common,  and  no  words  are  so 
continually  heard  beneath  the  cottage  roof  as 
rhmmatiM^  or  rikiMafiet,  in  answer  to  inquiries  as 
to  the  health  of  the  poor. 

Beyond  Buxton  the  country  displays  some 
wild  and  rather  bare  heights,  reminding  me  in 
some  degree  of  the  lower  parts  of  Plinlimmon. 
We  readied  Manchester  during  the  evening, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  next  day. 
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The  hotel  at  which  we  stopped  was  near  the 
Dean's-gate,  a  long  street  and  thoroughfare, 
which,  especially  on  Saturday  night,  as  the  great 
marketing  occasion  for  the  labouring  population 
of  the  town,  is  thronged  from  end  to  end  with 
such  a  vast  crowd  that  all  have  to  dodge  about, 
and  push  their  way  in  order  to  make  any  advance. 
Except,  of  course,  in  the  time  of  a  procession, 
or  at  some  similar  scene,  I  never  saw  such  a 
stream  of  human  beings  in  any  town  whatsoever. 
The  Toledo,  at  Naples,  or  Ghent,  at  the  work- 
men's dinner  time,  is  nothing  in  comparison. 
The  whole  street  was  brilliant  with  gas  from  the 
shops,  and  adjoining  the  street  was  a  large  meat 
market  thronged  with  purchasers,  though  it  was 
near  midnight  There  is  something  very  strange 
and  somewhat  solemn  in  witnessing  for  the  first 
time  such  a  multitude  of  souls  thus  gathered 
thickly  together.  Perhaps  my  remembrance  that 
the  hour  was  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Lord's 
day,  made  the  impression  more  vivid,  as  I 
retired  to  rest  from  the  midst  of  the  countless 
throng  of  fellow-creatures  and  eternal  souls.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  heard  little  or  no  profane 
language,  while  I  saw  little  drunkenness  and  no 
violence  during  an  hour  or  more  in  which  I  was 
a  dose  observer  of  the  scene  around  me.  I 
believe  that  faithful  and  earnest  ministrations  of 
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the  Gospel,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Temperance 
Societies,  are,  under  God's  blessing,  the  chief 
means  to  which  improvement  is  dne  whenever 
improvement  appears  in  the  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation dwelling  in  those  crowded  cities  of  our 
land,  such  as  that  where  I  now  write. 
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July  27. — ^Ws  attended  to-day  the  services  at 
Christ  Chorcht  in  Salford,  which  immediately 
adjoins  Manchester.  The  incumbent  of  this  large, 
important,  and  populous  locality  is  the  Rev. 
H —  S — ,  well  known  throughout  England  for 
his  eloquent  and  energetic  speeches,  as  scrip- 
tural in  their  character  as  they  are  rich  in  illus- 
tration, and  adorned  with  all  that  fine  feelings, 
a  poetic  spirit,  and  a  noble  heart  can  pour  forth. 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  speak,  and 
witnessed  the  thrill  of  interest  with  which,  after 
one  or  two  sentences  are  uttered  by  him,  his 
Rowing  addresses  are  invariably  received  by  his 
delighted  audience.  I  had  never  heard  him 
preach,  but  had  been  told  that  his  sermons  were 
comparatively  of  a  calm  and  chastened  character, 

VOL.   I.  c 
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and  that  he  was  not  less  distingoished  for  his 
pastoral  affection  and  parochial  diligence,  than 
for  his  oratorical  powers.  To-day  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  ohsenring  how  tme  and  accurate 
all  these  statements  were,  and  how  they  were 
exemplified  in  his  Talnable  ministry. 

We  heard  him  preach  both  morning  and 
evening.  His  sermon  in  the  morning  was  on 
the  Pkrable  of  the  Unjnst  Steward  That  in 
the  evening  was  on  Mordecai's  exdamation, 
"  All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see 
Moidecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  King's  gate," 
(Esther  v.,  13),  and  most  ably  he  set  forth  the 
misery  of  ungodly  men,  who,  bong  given  up  to 
the  evil  passions,  and  dominion  of  their  own 
corrupt  hearts,  cannot  help  feeling,  and  often- 
times .exhibiting  their  wretchedness,  though,  as 
Haman,  they  may  possess  all  those  exterior 
advantages  in  which  the  world  conceives  that 
the  elements  of  happiness  consist.  Among 
many  other  beautiful  and  eflfoctive  passages  was 
one,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  state  of  wicked 
Haman,  amidst  all  his  splendour  and  gratified 
ambition,  unable  to  conceal  his  misery  from  his 
fiunily  and  friends  with  that  of  Pkul  and  Silas, 
amidst  all  their  bodily  suffiuring  and  affliction 
in  the  prison  at  midnight,  with  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks,  and  backs  lacerated   by  the  scourge. 
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unable  to  conceal  their  joy,  and  singing  praises 
to  God,  so  that  the  ''prisoners  heard  them/' 
(Acts  zvi.,  25.) 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  avocations  of  the  day, 

Mr.  S found  time  to  show  to  my  wife  and 

myself  every  attention  and  kindness.  During 
the  day  we  accompanied  him  to  one  of  his  Sun- 
day Schools,  for,  as  every  thing  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  in  these  localities,  he  has  no  less  than 
four.  I  hear  that  there  is  one  Sunday  School  in 
Manchester  attended  by  two  thousand  scholars ; 
and  the  number  frequenting  this  single  institu- 
tion, out  of  the  four  under  the  pastoral  care  of 

Mr.  S ,  is  not  less  than  five  hundred.    On 

entering  the  large  apartment,  in  which  this  school 
is  held,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  order  and 
regularity  visible  all  around.    The  boys'  and 
girls'  school-rooms  are  separated  by  a  partition, 
sufficiently  high  to  exclude  all  view  of  what  is 
going  on  in  each  from  the  other.    At  one  end  of 
this  partition  there  are  a  few  steps,  and  the  cler- 
gyman, or  individual  deputed  by  him  to  officiate, 
can  be  seen  by  all  underneath  the  roof  at  the 
times  of  prayer  or  address  to  those  present.    I 
mention  this,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  proper  management  of  a  school, 
to  accomplish  this  object  without  having  the  boys 

c  2 
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and  girb  together  dariog  the  period  of  instrac* 
tion. 

Tlie  Lancashire  paahnody  is  celebrated  tfarongh- 
out  England,  and  without  doubt  we  heard  the 
psalms  and  hymns  very  beautifiilly  and  melo- 
diously sung.  I  heard  that  the  taste  for  music 
prevails  so  strongly,  that  the  giils  employed  in 
the  factories  often  sing  hymns  at  their  woric; 
and  a  lady,  who  exerts  herself  in  the  Sunday 
School  which  we  visited  to-day,  told  me  that 
when  she  went  with  friends  or  visitors  to  one  of 
the  ftctories,  where  she  was  known  to  the  young 
people  fihom  her  Sunday  intercourse  with  them, 
they  immediately  struck  up  a  hjrmn  or  psalm, 
by  way  of  recognition.  What  a  beautifol  and 
touching  welcome  1  May  it  be  an  earnest  and 
a  prelude  of  that  still  more  glorious  hymn,  which 
on  the  day  when  all  things  shall  be  known, 
multitudes  of  teachers  shall  hear  uttered  by 
those  who  then  shall  rise  up,  '*  call  them  blessed,*' 
and  acknowledge  them  as  the  friends  of  their 
souls,  who  first  brought  them  to  know  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  I 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  teachers 
in  the  boys'  school  which  I  visited.  I  observed 
one  dass  formed  entirely  of  grown  up  men ;  and 
in  the  girls'  apartment  there  were  many  grown 
up  women,  who  still  continued  their  attendance* 
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I  was  informed  that  among  the  adults  there  were 
fathers  and  mothers  of  families ;  and  there  are 
even  instances  of  parents  and  children  attending 
the  school  together.  All  this  bespeaks  a  deep 
and  continned  interest  in  divine  things,  and  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  adult  scholars,  who 
evince  such  humility,  docility,  and  diligence,  as 
it  is  to  the  teachers,  who  year  after  year  are 
enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  keep  this  in- 
terest alive.* 

*  From'  vuious  aceonnto  vhkh  I  heard  in  Salford  and  Man- 
duater  aa  to  the  progrcM  of  the  Goapel»  and  the  iDtereat  apparently 
awakened  in  eo  many  minda  aa  to  apiritoal  Uiinga,  I  wai  not  un- 
prepared for  the  glad  tiding!  which  during  the  enauing  autumn 
wen  ipread  about  the  Umd  regarding  the  unparaUelled  demand 
for  the  word  of  God  proceeding  from  thoee  towns,  and  the  ▼alne 
attached  not  only  to  Uie  privilege  of  poeeening,  but  also  to  that  of 
diepernng  it  among  othen.  The  whole  account  of  the  matter  haa 
beoi  given  in  anch  a  graphic  and  impreaiive  manner  by  my  valued 
friend,  C.  S.  Dudley,  Esq.,  that  I  cannot  do  to  well  aa  to  introduce 
a  eonndeiable  portion  of  the  etatement  made  by  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, aa  agent  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  a  letter 
dated  November  22, 1845.  It  haa  been  widdy  circulated  in  the 
country,  but  I  deem  it  quite  a  privilege  to  cfarculate  it  still  mora. 
'*  l.The  Mancbeaterand  Salford  Auxiliary  waa  one  of  the  eariiest 
of  our  affiliated  institutions,  hamg  been  instituted  in  the  year 
1810.  Tlie  population  of  that  period  did  not  much  exceed  one 
hundred  thousand :  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  three  hun* 
dred  thousand,  and  ia  rapidly  increasing.  The  distribution  of 
BSkAm  and  Testamenta  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1815  was 
eonsiderable,  averaging  about  aeven  thousand  annually.  During 
the  ensuing  six  years  the  salea  gradually  declined  to  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred }  but  ware  again  materially  and  rapidly  in- 
creased by  the  establishment  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  Society  and  ita 
connected  Associattons,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  annual  sales 
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We  much  enjoyed  our  Sabbath  to-day ;  and, 
indeed,  I  know  few  occasions  on  which  one  more 


wtf§  niiM  to  ■bom  ^slift  ummmum*    Tbcj  ipoidil7« 
■gida  dodinod,  imtfl  thtjraodMd  Ihnr  fotmar  Icnl  of  abool  two 
ItfohnDdrad.    la tho jior  1838, Um  iMwent Dopoiltaffy 

TIm  nlii  in  18S9  adfucod  to  four  ihonmnd  d|cht  hvadnd  nd 
tUrtx-aofOB*  ttd»  vidi  tho  oieoplkm  of  one  jior  of  oevwo  prif»- 
tkm  tad  dittnHb  hi[f«  iloidilf  aad  ptogrnrivdf  iBcn 
ial844,thi7raodiodt«ilfo  tiKNinad  tfo  bvadnd  tad  i 
mffUL  Hm  fom  iitaio  of  iIm  oodoCy  dariag  thirty-ter  j«n8» 
taAi^  Stptanbff  ao,  1844»  naooatod  to  OBo  IniBdnd  nd  i^Mlj- 
nMur  thoimad  Uiioo  aaadnd  lad  ihiftj*BT9»  boniy  m  Sfwii^ 
iBWWil  Itoao  of  flfo  tnotmad  oofoa  b vadnd  md  loolvo* 

S.  Sodi  wai  Ibo  ililo  of  diio  Aniiliny  at  tbo  aad  of  ili  Ibirty- 
Idartb  Tior.  To  Ibo  canni  or  iinioSiifihig  oboorfor,  tblt»  whm 
TkvodiaoovBOiloawWlodMr  BMiao  of  aapplf » adfM  Iibvo  op- 

Ibrtbopopaklioa.    nMfidboyof 

Am,  ia  Ibo  jiw  mita^  8oplonb«ao»  1646«  Ibo  m^ 

^booMidt  bolaf  aoorij  Ibmfeld  Ibm  of  Ibo  i(f«i^  of  pro* 
Toon.    Aad  Ttt  Ibk  wai  Vat  Ibo  im  iadlealloB  of  Ibm 


tbo  wona^«dioMii»  lad  io  pragmrivilj  oad  nfddlf 
la  Ibo  noatb  of  Oelobor  Ibo  nloo  at  Ibo  Dopodtory 
to  aiao  tiioonad  iis  baadrod  aad  oiRbtMai  aad»  ao 
rapid  boibooa  tboiamaaa  of  donand,  ibat  ia  Ibo  int  oigblaaa 
d^  of  Ibo  ptiiial  noatb  olofoa  tiioooaad  aovaa  boadnd  aad 
tbbtooa  oopioo  baft  boaalnaodt  Ibo  nloa  dailaf  Ibo  lart  loa  daja 

iaibobialotyof  aayrfmaariaalilBHoa.  Bat  Ofoa  Oii  aitndfo 
cirealalioa  ooiBO  oaly  to  ba?o  atimaiatod  Ibo  faiqairy  aad  doowad  I 
oa  Hoaoay  laas  hw  onNn  nonvoo  anoaaiOQ  lo  two  taoanaa 
«x  baadiod,  aad  oa  Taoaday  aad  Wadaaaday  raapodifoly  tboy 
foa^od  km  fkaumad,  ibaa  naU^  Ibo  aaaabw  laqaind  witUa 
ibroadaya  OMia  Ibaa  laa  iboaoaadi  Hm  otdan  tnainittad  to 
BariSlrootdaoolbolotof  Odoboraaiooat  toaioiatbaa  ibirty. 
cicbt  iboaaaad  coniai,  fa. 
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ddighto  in  the  day  of  holy  rest  than  when  on  a 
jonraey.    We  may  he  in  a  strange  place,  but 


It  ii  Dot  improbible  tliat»  in  the  contfmplatkm  of  tbit  vast 
of  tho  Hdj  Seriptnm  witUn  the  limito  of  a  nngle 
Aoiiliu7,  a  wiopfeioii  moj  bo  owakonod  tbat  tbo  denand  waa 
INoaqpiod,  in  dt^iim  at  laaat,  bj  inloraatad  motivaa,  and  tbat  a 
pofftkm  of  tbow  pnrebaaea  bafa  boan  made  wttb  a  new  to  a  re-tale 
at  advanced  piieea.  Nor  waa  mj  own  ndnd  free  from  tbie  im- 
preeeioa,  frben  int  witneeeing  tbe  astiaoffdinary  eeene  at  tbe  De- 
poeilorx.  AH  my  faiqniriee,  bowaf er  and  tbey  bave  ntttber  been 
vBW  m  nBniber»  nor  hnuted  ni  oatonl  bifo  nued  to  dteoorer  a 
eb^  inelance  in  wbidi  BiUee  or  Teatamentebavo  been  porcbaeed 

4.  Hm  afenej  by  wbidi  tbia  woifc  baa  been  aeeonplkbed*  and 
ie  etin  praeeeA^  ia  not  tbo  leaat  leoMifcabla  featoin  oftbacaae. 
Tbo  tapiilee  to  oibr.  and  tbo  deebo  to  parebaee^  eeen  to  bave 
been  alike  epontanoona  and  eimnhaaeooe.    Teaebera  and  eenior 

ereone  emploiod  in  tlie  nomeroaa  and  eitenttve 
I — and  otben.  in  variooe  lanke  of  lile,  wbo  bad  been 
t  tlie  vabie  of  tbo  Holy  Saiptiuee  ae  a  refdation 
I  h»vo  and  mewy    eppeared  to  be  animated  by  one  epirit. 
After  imploring  a  bleaeing  from  on  bigb  on  tbev  nndertakiag « 

^1 I  ■  II  Ml  il  ■  il     ^^^m^^^^^m  ^mAIk      ■!■!  ■  ■■  11  ■  ■  ■     ^»£    MM^^^m^*     u  iliti  n  ■■  ■     mjt 

wOSt  D^WsBW    •MMHBHvW  vvUD   BDwdmODV  OK    UlUBBVUv  WhWDV   €Iv 

Biblee  and  TWtamenta,  i^id^  tiiey  oxbibitod  in  tbo  eebooie  and 
laetoriee*  wbere  tiiey  ^ipear  to  bave  met  wttb  open  doore  and 
willfaigminde  in  ovmy  quarter.  Tbne  two  yonqgwooeen  employed 
in  one  iMtory,  diepoeed  of  tbreo  bondred  Biblee  and  Teetamente 
witbin  a  lew  daya.  A  youth  of  eixteen  yeara  of  ag^  the  junior 
dari(  bi  another  oottoa-milL  eold  lour  hundred  and  eixty  within  a 
■milar  time;  and  in  a  note  nowbelore  me^  writM:— "  Our  mill 
bnibean  in  a  eoounotion  to-day  iHtb  the  people  coming  to  order 
booka."  Twoyoungladiee,collectoreofaBibloAeeociarton,wbo 
bad  coneidared  tbdr  Aatriet  auppfied*  lumiebed  theeeeehree  with 
i  of  Biblee  and  Twtamente;  and*  going  forth  among  the  in- 
I  of  the  aame  dietrict,  have,  for  eeveral  weeka,  diepoeed  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-Sve  copiee  daily.  Faeeing  over  many  other 
iDoatratione  of  the  eubjeetp  I  will  only  add,  tbat  the 
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Btill,  wfaererer  we  can  unite  in  wonhip  with  a 
congr^ation  of  our  brethren,  and  especially 
when,  as  to-day.  a  truth-speaking  and  enli^tened 
minister  presides  over  that  congregation  in  whose 
worship  we  share,  there  we  cannot  feel  ourselves 
at  sll  in  a  strange  place;  there  we  join  the 
family  of  God ;  there  we  hear  the  joyful  sound 
of  the  Gospel;  there  we  seek  edificatSon  for 
ourselves ;  there  we  rejoice  for  others  that  they 
have  the  bread  of  life  distributed  among*  them ; 
there  we  bless  God  for  exalting  and  honouring 
His  own  holy  name.  When,  however,  I  make 
these  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  may  pass  the  Lord's  day,  even  in  a 
place  where  we  are  total  strangers,  I  cannot  say 


i^sht  fix  Inadnd  BIUm  pad  TntuMoli  to  iIm  adioltt^  bm 
1mv«  aclBdlf  diqioMd  of  kmihomud  oopiot  in  tlio  viriow  te- 
I  IB  wiucii  tlioio  duMNB  810  OHiployod.  Ill  oIbooI  ofwy  ni» 
Iho  nloolMfo  boon  Ib  ii^^copioti  Iho  finr  onopdooo 
bii^  Aooo  nodo  to  iiiAfkbdo  fa  odMr  BMmbon  of  dMb  ro^poe- 
tifofaDiBoo. 
oMB,  njT  dtv  nMBOf  io  ft  DMljr  OBd  ymcj  uBfttnt^  i¥olcii  of 

driO  B^Sklf  BMBll  BMlfOaMBl-Hl  10800  8IIHI08B1BS  ^^T  ^  bsVO  8fV 

yot  witniwirt,  or  hopod  to  witooio,  I  will  aot,  at  pnoiat,  altanpt 
tolmeoitiBitBOiigiBiBdliiotoffjs  Bor  wiQ  I  iBcorllM  ridt  of 
griovlns  0B8  vahiad  fkiond.  «lio«  widi  Iho  flModMnofliiofaBilf, 

biaaomoi  tat  I  do  not  lioaitato  fa o  aaooMBt  Ib  oipioon^  Iho 

doipoBd8ol8aBooai4etioB.lh8t  Ihk  oitnorABn 

iilo  bo  88oib8d  to  tho  ospocial  U888iBS  of  Alfldghtj  God. 
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that  we  were  called  apon  to  realize  a  stranger's 

feelinga  to-day.  The  kindness  of  Mr.  S and 

some  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  made  us 
aoqioainted,  rendered  our  position  quite  of 
another  character. 

An  odd  question,  and,  to  the  ear  of  a  southern 
like  myself,  rather  enigmatically  expressed,  was 
pnt  to  me  during  the  day  by  a  poor  aged  man, 
who  attends  Mr.  S — 's  ministry,  and  with  whom 
I  endeavoured  to  hold  a  little  conversation : — 
"  Wha^s  jfwr  undl  of  our  man  P*'  As  it  was  ex« 
plained  to  me  by  one  who  stood  by,  acquainted 
with  the  local  dialect  and  turn  of  expression,  the 
question  signified :  — ''  What  is  your  opinion  of 
our  minister  f" 

July  28.  3b  Oantang.—A  very  beautiful 
morning.  The  heavy  showers  of  yesterday  had 
laid  the  dust,  just  as  the  roads  needed  it.  At 
about  four  miles  fiom  Manchester,  a  magnificent 
hoilding,  of  which  we  had  previously  heard 
nothing,  appearedallat  once  incur  sight.  Although 
the  front  was  only  just  finished,  yet  the  edifice 
bore  resemblance,  from  its  size  and  architecture, 
to  some  grand  palace,  or  magnificent  mansion  of 
old  times.  It  stretched  its  front  before  us  to  an 
extent  of  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  and  I  found. 
on  inquiry,  that  it  was  to  be  a  school  for  the 
diildren  of  the  Manchester  Union,  which  includes 

c  3 
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thirCeea  districts,  and  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  no  less  than  two 
thousand  children.  We  walked  through  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  edifice — through 
three  capadons  school-rooms,  admirably  ar- 
ranged, throng^  one  of  many  dormitories,  and 
throng^  the  hall,  an  apartment  of  great  extent, 
which  is  also  to  be  used  as  a  chapel.  The 
building  is  in  the  old  English  style,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  Manchester  architect.  I  was  told 
that  it  would  be  finished  for  the  reception  of 
its  inmates  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and 
we  left  the  place  full  of  admiration  at  the  splen- 
did establishment,  so  soon  to  be  opened  and 
occupied.  In  saying  this,  I  pass  no  opinion  on 
the  prmc^  of  these  vast  assemblages  for  which 
Unions  and  Union  schools  are  built. 

The  railroad  was  near  and  parallel  to  the  turn- 
pike road  during  a  ^reat  part  of  our  journey 
to-day.  We  had  accordingly  a  very  accurate 
spefcimen  of  the  state  to  which  so  many  of  the 
highways  of  England  must  ere  long  be  reduced. 
For  mile  after  mile  no  carriage,  cart,  or  even 
traveller  of  any  class  passed  us.  The  railroad 
is  so  extremely  cheap  (one  penny  a  mile),  and 
offers  so  many  stations,  in  constant  succession, 
that  the  labouring  population  avail  themselves 
of  this  mode  of  locomotion ;    and,  considering 
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the  value  of  time  in  these  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, find  it  the  most  economical  plan  thus 
to  proceed  to  their  work,  or  on  their  difierent 
engagements.  As  to  the  old  roads,  the  descrip- 
tire  passage  of  the  Scripture  is  literally  fulfilled 
in  each  clause :  ''  The  highways  lie  waste :  the 
wayfaring  man  ceaseth."  (Is.  xxxiii.  8).  While 
as  to  the  railroad,  another  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture is  wonderfully  exemplified,  "  Many  (perbaps 
the  many)  shall  run  to  and  fro."  (Dan.  xii. 
4). 

Our  road  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
paved  in  the  middle,  and  my  little  grey  pony, 
who,  by  her  shrewdness  and  observation,  very 
soon  found  out  in  France  that  the  draught  was 
lighter  on  the  jmw/  than  on  any  other  surfiftce, 
and  therefore,  if  allowed,  used  always  to  push  up 
from  either  side  upon  it,  soon  exhibited  her  good 
memory  and  choice  on  the  subject  by  here  pur- 
suing her  old  plan.  This  poo/,  the  solitude  of 
our  way,  and  a  line  of  very  lofty  bare  heights 
to  the  right,  very  much  reminded  me  of  some  of 
our  Freaich  drives  in  the  kindred  parts  of  that 
country.  The  language  of  the  people  too  was 
to  me,  as  a  southern,  almost  like  that  heard  in  a 
jRueign  dime,  partly  from  the  words  themselves, 
bat  still  more  from  the  accent  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  Lancashire  dia- 
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lect,  and  sometimes  oonld  not  comprehend  it 
at  all. 

Little  attention  seems  paid  tg  the  road  ;  and 
though  the  tumpikea  were  high  and  nnmeronst 
yet  I  was  told  that  they  were  totally  inadequate 
to  the  expenses;  and  with  some,  to  whom 
we  spoke  on  the  subject,  an  idea  seemed  to 
prerail,  that  if  these  roads  were  to  be  kept  up 
at  an,  some  new  measures  must  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose. 

Hie  Tiew  which  met  our  eyes  on  approach- 
ing IVeston,  was  really  very  grand,  and  had  the 
claim  of  perfect  dissimilarity  from  any  scene 
which  1  had  ever  witnessed.  On  turning  round 
a  comer  of  the  road,  a  lofty  and  richly  wooded 
ridge  of  considerable  height  extended  itself,  at 
about  a  mile  distance,  across  the  whole  horizon 
before  us ;  while  on  the  top  of  this  ridge,  cut- 
ting the  sky  in  bold  relief,  stood  in  single  file, 
several  gigantic  Actories. 

I  never  had  seen  any  such  buildings  occupy- 
ing ft  similar  position,  or  indeed  having  any 
other  eflect  than  that  of  spoiling  their  neighbour- 
hood as  to  the  picturesque.  But  here,  though  I 
oBtn  only  speak  for  ourselves,  as  to  their  effect,  we 
thought  them  very  striking  features,  and  I  know 
that  to  us  they  were  objects  of  a  long  and 
admiring  gaze. 
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The  day  was  bright,  while  a  fresh  breeze,  which 
was  blowing  at  the  time,  rapidly  dispersed  the 
ascending  smoke,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  hang 
darkly  and  heavily  around.  But,  above  all,  the 
bold  features  of  the  neighbouringlocality  were  able 
without  injury,  to  bear  such  masses  of  plain  brick 
work  as  those  which  stretched  before  us  along  the 
blue  sky.  Strange  as  the  subject  may  seem  to  the 
painter,  when  only  thus  noticed  by  the  pen, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  first  view 
of  Preston,  as  seen  from  this  point,  and  on 
such  a  day,  would  make  a  fine  appearance  on 
canvas ;  and  my  desire  certainly  was  to  have, 
at  all  events,  a  sketch  of  the  scene.  Perhaps 
some  passing  thoughts  of  the  grandeur  of 
English  enterprize  and  trade  contributed  to 
such  feelings.    And  why  should  they  not? 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  which  led  up  to  the 
town,  I  entered  ihto  conversation  with  a  me- 
chanic, who  was  going  to  his  work.  He  told  me, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  was  plenty  of 
employment,  and  that  too  at  good  wages.  He 
added  that  the  men  were  much  better  ofi*  now 
than  they  used  to  be,  from  so  many  being  tea- 
totallers.  As  for  himself,  he  said  that  he  should 
not  know  the  taste  of  liquor  now,  so  long  was 
it  since  he  had  taken  any  beer  or  spirits. 
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On  entering  PreBton  we  drove  up  to  the  lirgest 
hctoty^Mr.  Swunson'B,  and  requested  penniaeion 
to  eee  it.  My  card  waa  aaked  for,  and  we  were 
immediately  admitted.  An  intelligent  and  oblig- 
ing yoang  man  (to  whom  I  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  returning  our  acknowledgments) 
showed  us  over  the  whole  building,  and  through 
the  Tarious  departments  of  the  establiahment, 
so  that  we  might  see  and  understand  the  process 
of  labour  throughout.  This  led  us  through  a  con- 
tinued series  of  observations,  whidi  extended  from 
that  of  tbeuncleaned  wool  in  balea  to  thatof  the 
finished  pieces  of  cotton  ready  for  exportation  or 
immediate  use  at  home. 

Hie  cotton-balea  were  in  the  top  story,  at  an 
immense  height  finom  the  ground.  In  order  to 
reach  it,  we  had  only  to  step  on  a  small  platf(Min, 
which  was  worked  in  a  kind  of  shaft  by  pullies, 
and  we  were  immediately  drawn  up  to  the  top* 
most  story  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  the 
smalleat  feeling  d  insecurity.  Thus  all  fatigue 
is  obviated ;  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  all 
those  engaged  in  the  fi»tory  were  accustomed  to 
use  this  pleasant  mode  of  ascent. 

I  had  never  seen  a  cotton  frctory  before;  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  muck  impressed  with 
the  marvellous  character  of  all  the  spectacle 
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aroond.  The  utoation  of  the  edifice  ie  most 
airy  and  lofty,  and  dae  yelitilation  is  provided 
for  with  all  judgment  and  care.  The  building  is 
fire-proof  from  top  to  bottom.  The  magnitude 
of  the  operations  may  be  supposed,  when  I  men- 
tion that  fourteen  hundred  persons  are  employed, 
although  the  machinery  is  what  is  called  '*  self- 
acting/'  and  requires  a  much  smaller  number 
for  its  operations  than  machinery  of  another 
description,  in  frequent  and  common  use.  Among 
the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  moving 
and  mechanical  power,  all  stirring  and  working 
around  us,  nothing  struck  me  more  than  the 
temporary  but  perfect  stoppage  of  a  few  seconds 
which  takes  place,  so  as  just  to  give  time  for 
some  needfrd  object  requiring  this  delay.  There 
was  something  grand  in  the  regular  pause  at 
certain  intervals,  when  all  which  was  before 
moving,  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
newed again  its  slow  but  mighty  course.  I  was 
informed  that  there  was  much  activity  in  the 
cotton  trade,  and  that  at  the  present  moment  it 
diiefly  resulted  from  the  large  orders  for 
China. 

We  slept  at  Garstang,  a  small  town  with  a 
very  pleasant  inn.  Indeed,  along  the  whole  of 
this  northern  road,  from  hence  to  Glasgow,  we 
found  a  succession  of  small  and  neat  stopping 
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places — ^mostly  in  rural  Bituations,  with  well- 
fomiebed  and  dean  apartments,  erery  attention, 
and  very  moderate  charges.  Most  of  thdr 
names  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
pages.  In  general  we  met  them  atevery  six  or 
seven  miles :  and  I  mention  them,  hopmg,  that 
in  spite  of  present  appearances,  the  fine  high- 
roads of  England,  and  her  trim  rural  inns  may 
not  be  quite  forsaken  by  travellers. 
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Jyfy  39.  Garstang  to  Kendal.— TbiB  moraiag 

was  delightful,  and  we  had  proceeded  about  four 

miles  when  we  came  aU  at  once  on  a  scene  of  the 

utmost  flimd  beauty,  appearing  in  a  singularly 

formed  garden,  close  to  us  at  the  road-side,  and 

only  separated  from  it  by  a  light  iron  fence,  just 

sufficient  to  effect  security  from  the  ingress  of 

animals.   In  fret,  all  was  arranged  on  the  liberal 

principle,  that  the  road  passengers  were  to  be 

the  spectators  most  to  be  considered,  as  the 

garden  presented  a  theatric  and  semi-circular 

form,   sloping  down  and  opening  towards  the 

highway.      The  sight   was  most    captivating. 

A  rich  assemblage  of  shrubbery,  trees,  planU, 

and  flowers,  with  mown  turf  in  each  appropriate 

place,  and  matted  foliage,  creeping  and  hanging 
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about  on  every  jotting  eminence,  in  the  most 
varied  profiiaion,  and  all  lit  np  with  a  bright  ran 
— rach  was  the  spectacle  before  na. 

Having  for  some  time  gazed  at  the  acenefrom 
the  road,  we  asked  of  an  old  woman  at  a  cot- 
tage, or  kind  of  porter's  lodge  (for  no  other 
house  was  within  sight)  whether  we  might  walk 
into  the  garden.  Permission  was  granted  at 
once,  and  we  wandered  about  fineely  by  ourselves 
for  some  time,  much  enjoying  each  successive 
compartment  of  a  place,  in  which  wildness  and 
decoration  are  most  beautifully  blended. 

We  were  praising  and  admiring  all  that 
we  saw  around,  when  suddenly  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  gentleman  who  was  working  among 
the  flowers  with  every  appeajrance  of  industry 
and  zeaL  He  was  the  proprietor :  he  received  us 
most  courteously,  and  told  us  the  history  of  this 
charming  scene.  He  said  that  he  had  entirely 
formed  it  himself,  and  that  it  had  resulted  from 
the  labour  and  attention  of  twenty  years. 

I  should  certainly  have  rapposed,  from  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  plants,  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  effected  during  a  shorter 
period.  The  rough  cavity  of  a  large  stone-pit 
was  the  original  site,  and  by  little  and  little 
the  garden  had  reached  its  present  extent,  beauty, 
and   perfection.      Independent  of  the   lovely 
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fonns  and  colours  at  our  feet,  the  distant  view 
was  fine,  embracing  a  rich  valley,  and  mountain- 
heights  beyond.  To  a  real  admirer  of  a  highly 
dressed  garden,  or  one  wishing  to  arrange  a 
wild  spot  in  any  similar  manner,  a  visit  to 
this  quarry-garden  would  well  repay  a  journey 
of  some  length.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Virgil's  beautiful  lines,  as  at  all  events  applying 
to  the  scene,  and  perhaps  to  its  owner. 

«<N«etetifisilkJtnr«iei«p 
K«e  p«eori  opportoM  Mgw«  dm  comiBoda  Baeeho. 

lifii,  vcibtDMqiM  praiBMit  TncaoiqiM  p^NiTer. 

OBOBO.  tv.  186. 

On  driving  away,  we  passed  the  residence  of 
the  proprietor,  a  small  neat  house  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  but  quite  unconnected  with  the  garden 
which  I  have  described.  Hie  absence  of  a 
residence  there — ^for  the  old  woman's  house  is 
small  and  almost  hidden  by  the  trees — ogives  a 
peculiarity  of  character  to  the  whole  scene, 
which  may  be  well  imagined. 

We  were  now  approaching  Lancaster.  The 
first  view  of  that  town  is  magnificent,  as  seen 
from  the  hill  at  about  a  mile  distance.  The 
old  castle — now  a  gaol — stands  up  boldly  and 
prominently,  backed  in  the  distance  by  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
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while  broad  sheets  of  water,  flowing  eastward 
and  westward,  give  light  and  yariety  to  the 
prospect.  Hie  position  of  the  town — the  form 
of  the  castle — and  the  eminence,  on  which  it 
stands,  bring  foreign  localities  vividly  and 
aocnratdy  to  the  recollection  of  a  traveDer. 

I  employed  my  spare  time  at  Lancaster  by 
a  visit  to  the  gaol,  which  is  partly  ancient 
and  partly  modem ;  the  old  edifice,  with  which 
the  name  of  John  of  Gannt,  the  **  time-honoared 
Lancaster,"  is  connected,  having  been,  with 
considerable  additions  and  reparations,  employed 
as  the  county  gaoL  I  was  shown  with  much 
civility  through  the  whole  edifice,  and  the 
varioQS  apartments  of  the  prisoners.  I  had 
within  a  fortnight  visited  another  county  gaol, 
that  at  Beading,  in  Berkshire,  where  the  system 
of  separate  cells  and  solitary  confinement  is 
adopted'^  while  here,  although  there  is  a  certain 
clamjieaiiim  of  the  prisoners,  still  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  gaol  are  quite  of  another 
character.  I  have  no  thought  of  entering  here 
on  the  grand  question  of  Prison  Discipline,  but 
I  certainly  can  never  see  or  direct  my  attention 
to  an  institution  of  the  kind  without  a  sense 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping,  by 
due  and  legitimate  means,  the  young  offenders 
from  the  old,  and  the  culprits  incarcerated  for 
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tome  alight  crime  from  those  who  are  hardened 
in  guilt  and  iniquity.  My  feelings  on  this 
subject  were  much  strengthened  and  quickened 
by  some  conversations  which  I  once  held  with 
a  very  intelligent  Governor  of  a  county  gaol. 
Instead  of  being  himself  inured  to  this  ad- 
mixture by  long  use,  he  represented  to  me  its 
mischief  and  dreadful  effects,  in  a  manner  which 
I  shall  not  easily  forget. 

It  was  gratifying  to  hear  from  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  that  crime — so  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  the  prison  recordfr— had 
much  diminished  in  this  very  populous  and 
important  county.  While  he  had  remembered — 
even  within  the  last  four  years — no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  the 
prison,  there  were  now  but  one  hundred  and 
forty.  The  same  individual  showed  me  that 
fearful  engine — the  drop — ^taken  to  pieces  and 
put  aside,  I  trust,  for  many  years  to  come.  Hie 
hangup-beam  bears  an  awful  testimony  to  its 
use  in  the  grazed  mark  which  the  rope,  whence 
each  unhappy  man  was  suspended  at  the  time 
of  his  execution,  had  made  in  the  blackened 
wood.  My  informant  had  twice  seen  eight 
parsons  hanging  on  the  beam  at  once,  on 
account  of  various  crimes,  and  once  he  bad 
seen  no  less  than  nine  1    On  the  latter  occasion 
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it  was  for  high  treason,  and  riotous  proceedings 
of  a  character  most  dangerons  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  coontry. 

Shortly  after  leaTing  Lancaster,  we  saw  on 
oar  left  the  tract  of  sand,  alternately  covered 
and  left  bare  by  the  sea,  and  forming  the  npper 
part  of  Morecombe  Bay,  between  the  coasts  of 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.     These  sands 
are  constantly  trayersed  by  carriages  and  foot 
passengers ;  and  here  I  looked  for  the  first  time 
and  with  intense  interest  on  a  trackway  such 
as  this,  stretching  far  across  the  sands.    Some 
of  the  most  exciting  dangers  and  spirit*stirring 
scenes,,  to  which  the  traveller  can  in  any  dime 
be  snlgect,  have. been  those  connected  with  the 
rising  and  porsning  tide  on  snch  an  expanse 
as  this.    Many  a  tale  has  been  embeUished  with 
these  narratives,  but  many  more  have  been  the 
true  histories  of  danger  and  escape— of  terror 
and  of  courage— of  life  and  death  witnessed  on  a 
surface  like  this — smooth  but  perilous — tempt- 
ing, thou^  so  treacherous.    When  I  looked 
along  the   wide   and  shining  expanse   of  the 
frr-spreading  sand,  I  could  discover  no  moving 
object  whatsoever;  but  the  more  experienced 
eye  of  a  dweller  in  the  neighbouriiood,  with 
whom  I  was  conversing  at  the  time,  saw  at 
once  and   pointed   out   to   me   one   solitary 
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vehicle,  aboat  half-way,  alowly  creepmg  oaward 
acroaa  this  strange  highway.  To  one  familiar 
with  this  part  of  the  oonntry,  the  passage  must 
be  too  well  known  for  him  to  share  in  oor 
feelings,  as  we  viewed  it  from  a  distance ;  but 
to  us  it  would  have  been  one  of  yivid  interest ; 
and  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  our 
intended  line  had  been  in  that  direction.  As 
it  was,  however,  our  plans  obliged  us  to  advance 
northward  without  diveiging  from  our  course. 
We  were  also  compelled  to  leave  '*  the  Lakes" 
unvisited,  notwithstanding  the  attraction  of 
those  mountain  heights,  which  rose  so  nigh 
in  all  their  varied  forms,  and  within  which  we 
knew  that  the  fair  watery  gems,  known  by  that 
name,  were  set  in  all  their  beauty.  The  evening 
was  dear  and  every  line  in  the  prospect  was, 
for  an  English  landscape,  very  accurately  and 
sharply  defined.  The  country  in  the  foreground 
appeared  well  cultivated,  and  cherished  with 
much  care;  and  many  habitations,  apparently 
belonging  to  small  landed  proprietors,  were  scat- 
tered amongst  the  hills. 

We  journeyed  on,  much  enjoying  our  drive, 
though  not  without  an  intermixture  of  regret 
that  we  had  thus  to  pass,  as  if  it  were 
common  ground,  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
tovdy  region  which  England's  isle  contains  on 
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its  socftoe— the  r^;ion  too,  where  the  Fa- 
triach  Poet  of  the  Lekes  has  shed  the  beauty 
of  high  and  poetic  thought  over  each  mountain, 
dell,  and  stream,  connected  with  his  vene,  and 
where  he  still  dwells  in  all  true  fidelity  and  per- 
minent  attachment  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
choice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


KmmU— BaOfMid  fiibeuwri  Thm  drwt  and  wpputnmcB  Thnr 
^andar-lfiiiistry  ■moog  fhMn  Iti  eftet»--flbi^  FeDt— 
Baflraad  voik— lit  dnifK  OTumpBfcd  al  BM&g. 


*  Wb  mach  admired  the  approach  to  Kendal 
as  we  adTanced  towards  it  through  a  yerdaat 
▼alley,  with  a  fine  knoll  of  ground  crowned  by 
a  castle,  fronting  us  as  we  advanced.  The 
heights  on  the  left  of  Kendal  are  extremely 
steep,  while,  on  the  right,  the  ground  descends 
rapidly.  Hie  position  seems  inconvenient  for 
a  large  and  flourishing  town,  but  I  should 
presume  that  it  must  give  such  facilities  for 
drainage  as  to  promote  the  healthiness  of  the 
place  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

The  Poet  Gray,  in  his  Epistolary  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,    addressed    to     Dr.  Wharton, 

VOL.  1.  n 
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somewhat  curioiidy  describes  Kendal:  ''Hie 
town  consists  chiefly  of  three  nearly  parallel 
streets,  almost  a  mile  long  i  except  these,  all  the 
other  houses  seem  as  if  they  had  been  dancing 
a  conntry-dance,  and  were  worn  oot ;  there  they 
stand  back  to  back,  comer  to  comer,  some  np 
hill,  some  down,  without  intent  or  meaning/' 

A  vast  number  of  railroad  men  were  loitering 
about  the  streets  telling  their  avotetion  by  their 
mien,  dress,  and  general  appearance  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  work,  or 
at  all  events  observed  them  with  any  degree  of 
interest  and  atteu^on.  Exactly  as  I  remember 
them  standing  in  groups,  or  slowly  strolling 
about  the  streets  at  Reading,  after  their  day's 
work  was  done,  so  I  found  them  at  Kendal 
this  evening,  telling  at  once  the  nature  of  their 
avocation  by  their  day-cojtoiired  gaonents,  their 
strong  bodily  devdopment,  and  their  tqidepen* 
dent  bearing.  My  present  notice  of  their  dress 
recalls  to  my  memory  some  particulars  of  their 
peculiar  tastes  on  this  subject,  as  indulged  in 
on  holidays  and  Sundays.  Ilien,  in  many 
instances,  their  costume  is  very  handsome,  and 
no  small  sums  tte  expended  upon  it.  J  have 
seen  them  dad  in  coats  of  the  finest  broad 
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doth,  and  of  such  copious  dimensions  that  they 
woold  certainly  have  made  two  garments  of  the 
same  kind  for  many  a  slim  yoong  gentleman. 
Ilieir  tailor's  bill  must  of  coarse  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  garment. 
To  this  was  often  added  a  yelyet  waistcoat, 
figured,  of  red,  or  of  some  other  brilliant  colour, 
adorned  with  hanging  buttons  of  equally  showy 
pattern.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  corduroys,  and 
highly  polished  lace  boots.  The  dress  of  their 
wives  too  was  sometimes  of  a  costly  and  showy 
description;  and  altogether  there  was  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  one 
of  these  high-dressed  labouring  men,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  to  Church — especially  when 
coming  for  the  baptism  of  a  child,  or  on  any 
other  marked  incident  in  their  lives. 

I  have  also  alluded  already  to  their  physical 
strength.  The  arm  of  a  robust  railroad  man 
is  quite  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  in  saying,  that  I  have  seen  it  twice  the 
size  of  that  of  an  ordinary  labourer.  I  have  sat 
among  them  reading  and  explaining  the  Scrip- 
tures, while  nine  or  ten  of  them,  as  hearers,  were 
arranged  on  a  bench  in  a  line  dose  before  me, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  found  my  attention 
wandering  from  my  subject,  and  fixed  with 
sstonishmenton  the  gigantic  size  of  their  limbs, 

D  2 
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88  developed  by  muscular  ezeition,  among  men 
qualified  by  conatitution  to  bear  it* 

As  to  their  independent  mien,  I  have  only 
one  remark  to  make  here,  which  is,  that  I  would 
earnestly  reconmiend  to  all  ministers  and  others 
interested  in  their  spiritual  and  moral  welfiure, 
and  desirous  **  to  have  fruit  among  them  even 
as  among  others,"  not  to  mistake  it  for  insolence 
or  repulsiveness ;  nor  at  all  to  suppose  that  they 
are  less  susceptible  of  kindness  and  attention 
than  others,  engaged  in  hard  and  rough  toil^ 
and  removed  from  all  influences  of  a  softening 
and  ameliorating  character.  Just  let  it  be  proved 
to  them  that  you  have  their  interest  at  heart,  by 
attention  to  some  of  their  number  in  cases  of 
sickness,  or  any  circumstances  where  sym- 
pathy can  be  shown.  Just  let  them  be  addressed 


*  IlitwtllkooinidMittlMBMBwiorkmsuigStori 
under  the  dinetkm  of  one  beid,  wbo  it  «  Idndofi 
bctwwn  Um  coBtnetor  for  the  woilit  aad  Um  BMD  wbo  do  t^ 
A  entiin  unooBt  of  laboQr  is  to  bo  doM  bj  Ifaii  body  in  conmoil, 
■0  tbal  if  aaj  indiTidool  of  the  party  is  wMk  or  loieqiiialiaaiijwoj 
to  bis  pcopottkNisto  sbars  of  tbs  taskt  tbo  otbors  mnt  snfi^ 
■eeoffdim^,  and  do  among  tfasm  bis  work.  It  WKf  natnnDybo 
soppoasd  tbal  tbis  rsndars  tbs  wbolo  partf  voiy  walebfal,  eaatiow» 
and  akrt  as  to  tbosa  admittod.    And  I  bavo  bsard  Ibat  a  atar. 


and  andaranoa.  An  instrmant,  Bks  an  hnmsnaspafiom^s  i 
is  pbosd  bi  bb  band*  and  whb  tbia  ba  bas  to  stiika  a  csrtain  nouH 
bsrofblovi^  wHboolstopirinsorraBlinf,  in  tba  prcssnes  of  tbosa 
witDsssss  most  intswstsd  in  Ua  pbyaieal  capacity  to  tabs  bis  doo 
sbars  fai  tbcnr  sDottsd  toU 
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in  plain,  hearty,  friendly,  short,  significant  lan- 
guage, and  not  in  a  cold  essay-like  style.  Jnst 
let  them  be  treated  as  if  you  knew  somewhat  of 
their  temptations,  their  difficulties,  and  of  their 
obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  a  godly  life — ^grega- 
rious wayfarers  as  they  are — and  you  will  awaken 
their  interest,  you  will  gain  their  affection ;  you 
will,  by  God's  blessing,  be  instrumental  in  turn- 
ing them  also,  like  any  other  class,  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  in  leading  them  to  serve 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  one  common 
Lord.  At  least,  you  may  expect  that  some  will 
be  thus  impressed  i  and  what  is  any  ministry  but 
the  effectual  conveyance  of  God's  truth  to  some 
of  those  who  outwardly  hear  it.  When  Pbul 
himself  ''  persuaded  concerning  Jesus,  both  out 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  Prophets, 
from  morning  till  evening,  what  was  the  result  f 
That  all  believed?  No  I  Some  believed  and  some 
believed  not."  (Acts  xxviii.  24).  I  well  know  the 
value  of  instances  which  one  has  met  with  one- 
self;* and  I  therefore  have  introduced  in  the 


*  AvMlnnmbirofrBUnMdiiieBweraMMmUadfortoiiMtiiM 
at  BwMtin^;^  for  carrying  on  Hbmt  work  in  thai  naigliboiirhood. 
V«7  fow  of  tfaam  appeared  in  dwrth,  and  Uietr  condoct,  on  the 
whfifB,  waa  andonliladly  of  a  verj  nqgodlyknd  diaaolutodiaractar. 
SooM  of  mj  Taload  darical  frionda  of  ^  town*  in  conjonctioii 
widi  njaaU^  adopted  certain  meaanree  towarde  Uietr  epiritnal  wd- 
Cue,  aiKli  aa  that  of  diatiibiitiqg  Biblee  and  TVacte  among  them* 
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note  two  instances,  where  in  my  own  humble, 
and,  after  all,  but  very  scanty  endeavoors  to 


toffschflrwiditfaoit  batainiMliiifitiitioiisloattndllMHaaM  oT 
Godi  uid  m  gpadal  Mnriee  wis  opcnid  for  ihdr  bniit  in  nj 
dniidi,  at «  etrtiin  pMiod  oT  tlM  f^tk»  wboi  it  Mtnad  ao0i  ]ikil]r 
thaltoiMortlMminifflitbeiidMradin  lo  hMrUM  word  of  God. 
DofiiV  Um  prof^TM  oT  tboM  noMDM,  I  wwit  aloQff  Um  fiat.  ^ 
tfODiBHii  lo  BMtl  VM  BiMi  OB  tiMir  fotQiii  froiB  wock*  in  eonfmf 
with  tvro  of  my  brolliriQ,  oar  olijoet  being  to  addrsM  afi  wlio  woold 
fiotoatOQi.  whedior  oingly  or  wliotter  in  small  paitia8,0B^ 
aabioet  oT  Aair  aoola.  Ono  oT  tbaoa  was  tha  Bar.  J.  N.  Allan, 
now  ona  of  ^  fhaplaina  to  Har  Mi^iaat/a  Foieaa  in  India*  and 
tha  author  of  a  maat  angaipng  and  unpraanfo  Tdonia.  aatitlad 
''Diarj  of  a  Ifaith  tiiroa^  Sdnda  and  Algfaaniaten  wi&  iStm 
troopa  under  tha  mmmand  of  General  9b  WiOiam  MoCt.^  M7 
ftienda  were  eoon  engaged  in  the  good  woik.  addraaaincfittle  nfoiqie 
of  Batanera  who  qiuiddy  gadierad  around  tfienL  I  want  onward 
towarda  thapkoe  wiierathe  main  body  waa  naualljr  eoDaeled  to 
reorifa  their  wagee  on  that  amniv  of  the  week  sand  afi  at 

00  turning  tha  corner  of  a  hedge,  found  mjaelf 
among  a  crowd  of  ww  woifcment  of  above  two  hundred  in  i 
whob  inconeeqnanoaofa  eQ^ehower,  had  coDected  under  ^ 
ehaiter  of  eome  trace.  I  wae  in  a  certain  degree  known  to  eoeae  of 
them»andtheyimmadiataiyeoilectedinacirde  round  ami  manj 

fhatging  am  with  being  a  diaractar  ^^ery 
that  M  a  tea-totaHar,  and  othera  widi  bafaig  a  1 
their  obearvatioaa.  oatha.  tincata»  and  no  afight  ehara  of  ridieula. 
^  What  do  jou  coma  among  ua  for  ^  Don't  you  know  that  we  are 
lika  a  act  of  wild  horeee,  who  wouldn't  mind  knoddf^  jour  btaina 
out  }^  Or»  "  We  dont  care  for  audi  diqw  aa  you*  AH  we  want 
ia  beel^  and  beer,  and  a  good  aoog.**  However*  at  theeame  time  a 
fow  were  endeavouring  to  get  for  me  a  hearing.  I  had  a  amaD 
Bibie  in  my  hand,  and  took  advantage  of  a  hill  in  the  etom  of 

to  oommimrr  the  peruaal  of  our  Lofd*e  worde  on  tha 
By  raiafav  my  voice,  and  making  aoeae  ^pakk 

to  aome  of  the  moot  direct  and  troobleeoaae  oppenenti, 

1  wae  enabled,  aft«  a  few  minulei^  to  obtem  perfect  rileaee^  wlddi 
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advance  the  religious  condition  of  the  railroad 
men,  I  have  personally  experienced  the  tmth 

I  tkaayUl J  eoqiloyvd  in  piwdung  the  Gotpd  of  C^^ 
to  the  ^ofiom  pimgo  wUdi  I  had  Jntl  read.  I  baio  MUkmi 
lamon  ttrikiaf  diaqgo  than  that  which  eamo  of«r  the 
and  Iha  mieo  of  thaoa  nmg|i  and  (aa  it  might  havo 
t  a  fcw  miiwrtaa  bafbre)  impenetrablo  men.  Taaia  ^ipaand 
ia  BMBj  ofsa  when  I  had  done.  Soma  ahook  haadawith  ma;  many 
Ankadma.  All  contyaaction, aboagbaad ri&eala hadpamad away. 
I  tnut  that  much  good  ODanad*  and  indeed  it  would  hate  hun 
wnmg  and  fiutUeaa  to  doubt  it  One  inatanoe  came  to  mj  know- 
ledge, which  I  ehall  now  lalate. 

Aaaoiy  thoeeaeeemhledwaeanMmofaboattiiirty4lTeyeera  old, 
who  had  liTed  a  notoriooalj  nngodly  life.  Among  hie  ?ieee  weie 
dnakanneee»  aweeiing,  and  not  only  a  total  n^f^eet  of  the  Loid*e 
day  and  lioiiee,liiit  eleo  each  apnjndiee  egainetile  obeervanoe 
that  heectoellf  took  etrong  and  wicked  meeemee  to  prerent  hie 
wiii  from  pnveinBig  eny  fine  of  condnct  on  that  matter  jraperior  to 
lue  own. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  to  whidi  I  allnde,  thie  man  went 
home*  and  eaid  that  he  had  heard  a  gentleman  apeak  to  the  men 
aboot  tke  Bnmn  Seipent  and  Jaeoe  Ghiiet.  and  added  that  he 
woddfike  to  hear  him  again.  He  nnmediately  became  a  ngnlar 
attendant  at  my  d&nrdi,  and  gave  np  all  hie  indeed  and  nngodly 
habiteinamoet  remarkable  and  decided  way.  He  delighted  in 
heering  the  Bible  reed  to  lum  every  evening*  and  above  all  need  to 
aikliDrthepeahna.  Abont  three  aaondie  after,  haviqg  on  the  even- 
i  time  engaged*  he  went  OBt  to  hie  workeerlyinthe 
in  that  fan  atrw^  and  i^gonr  of  frame  for  which  the 
men  ere  eo  remarkable.  At  ten  o'dodt  he  wae  no  more. 
A  amee  of  eerdi  and  gravel  fidfing  npon  him,  had  craehed  him 
nttsly  deed  in  a  moment  I  Can  we  doobt  of  that  man'e  diai^ii^ 
era  hie  eppointed  time  had  arrived)  Can  we  nfriee  to  notiee  God'e 
gmocb  or  the  power  of  Hie  Spirit  and  Word,  in  Hie 
lalew,  etammeriqg*  eonfneed  worde  of  one  of  Hieeer- 
ama)  GodtebidI 

I  ehall  give  one  inetanee  flMTB^  ehowing  that  the  aeeel  abandooed 
owy  be  eoftencd  in  dae  tnne,  elthoofh*  in  one'e  own 
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of  those  scriptiinl  awonmoes ;  how  the  word  of 
God  "shall  prosper  m  the  thing  whereto  He 


•iMCi-d^itad,  hwuftim  tmv,  om  imght  bave  alnotl  thoui^  tte 
iodhrldinl  in  ^pntioii*  •fm  moim  of  um  iwiiM^  bifora  wbon  ^m 
Gospel  and  tht  Woid  wm  poiris  all  idl j  Song. 

Oiiaday,wlieiipaaaiigapiiblk*hoiiM^BOltefrom  mydiamh^ 
I  hoard  a  load  qnanol  inndo  amoog  a  body  of  abont  tmntf  raiU 
loadmoB.    Tlunldiiirit  nf  diitf  lo  ti7loaetaa««iMaco-flM^ 
I  want  in  and  iddnooid  tlioai  on  fhmr  coodoct,  and  bora  I  was 

bj  two  or  tbrot  wbo  know  mo.  Ono  of  tho  partj  -waa*  bowofw, 
qpdta  finiooib  and  aboaad  om  in  wone  tornia  tban  I  bava  otw 
ooan  rab|aclad  to  on  any  oCiiar  oocanoo  wnidi  I  happon  lo  laflMB" 
bar,  kXkmwg  om  oot  into  tba  nad*  and  only  prawHrtad  from  abik- 
ingoMbjaoeMwbobaldbiinbadu  "  Pka j  doa*t  bafo  anytbiBf 
to  do  wi&  bim,"  aaid  tbay,  •«  ba'a  tba  worat  man  on  tba  line.'* 
Among  otbar  tbLoga  ba  aiid  to  ma,  waa  tbii : ''Hmj  talked  of  yoor 
firfaicawaybookol  Ton  wouldn't  gi?a  aM  ona,  I'm  tua."  *']ji- 
daad.^aiidL  *«I  wOL  Ton  abaO bava ona  Mlbr yon  wbaia- 
avar  jon  Ska.**  Hia  lodpng  was  named,  and  it  waa  m  j  inlantion 
to  bafa  given  bim  a  Teetamnt,  wben  I  neit  pamcd  tbat  way. 
Howeeer  about  two  daya  aft«,  and  bifeia  I  bad  Ml  tba  book»  I  met 
bun  eg^  drank.  Ha  immediately  fommancad  langm^  of  an 
ebuiva  kind  egainet  me,  and,  among  otbar  diinge  mid  I  bad  not 
kept  my  weed.    I  told  bim  my  intantkm,  and  foUDlad  it  acoocd- 

bMflj. 

Ibeardnotbiiw  of  bim  foraboot  tbrm  moatbi^and  bad  qdfee 
faigot  iim  ciitometanfa^  wben  one  day  aa  I  waa  lidu^  6at  ak«g 
tba  nad,  a  man*  wbo  waa  walking  akm^  qnaqg  from  tba  paft, 
and  taking  off  Ua  ba^  waa  in  an  inelant  aloMiet  under  my  boree^e 
frit,  aa  if  determined,  at  an  baaarda,  to  bava  an  bterriew.  Ha  waa 
qdta  edber,  and  mid  t9g^,  **  Do  yon  remember  me,  Sirr 
•-  No,*'  mid  I, "  I  bava  no  partieolariaeoOectaott  of  yon." «« I  am 
the  men*  Sir,  wbo  abnatd  yon  eo  ■banMAiIly  at  tbe(BMDtioni^tbe* 
name  of  tbe  pnblie-boiiM  wiieratba  tranmetkm  oocnnad)  and  I'm 
vary  eorry  frr  it,  and  I  want  to  aek  yoor  pardon."  ^  You  bare  i^ 
I  am  ear%  bat  yon  eboold  aek  peidon  from  Ood  for  tbie  and  an  yoor 
0ClMr  eine,"    '*  Indeed  I  do.  Sir,  many  tfanm,  and  I  ongbt.    I 
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sends  it  /'  how  His  message  of  saltation  can 
break  the  heart  of  stone  ''as  with  a  hammer;*' 
how  if  we  cast  our  bread  by  the  side  of  all 
waters,  it  shall  and  will  return  to  us  after 
many  days. 

Kendal  to  High  Hesket. — Having  to-day  to 
cross  that  wild  and  desolate  district  of  mountain, 
called  the  Shap  Fells,  fine  weather  was  of  some 
consequence  to  us;  and  though  dark,  stormy 
clouds  were  flying  about,  and  occasionally  hovered 
over  us,  yet  they  only  threatened,  and  did  us  no 
hurt.  Brightness  and  gloom  rapidly  succeeded 
one  another.  Sometimes  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  feeling  of  exemption  is  very  pleasant, 
and  illustrates  a  truth,  holding  good  in  matters 
ci  more  consequence.  In  them  also  I  doubt  not 
that  the  alternating  sun  and  cloud  are  oftentimes 
ia  their  combination,  more  productive  of  true 
happiness  in  life,  than  if  no  cause  of  appre- 
hension ever  came  nigh  us,  as  a  thing  to  be 
deprecated,  or  ever  was  transformed  into  a  boon, 


hm  ben  Twj  in  lilies  thai  time,  end  then  I  leed  the  book  700 
gave  me*  and  it  did  me  e  deel  of  good.** 

After  a  fittle  more  convereatiop,  I  bade  him  fitfeweD,  and  went 
ott  mj  way  reioictog  at  thie  froth  teetimonj  to  the  power  of  Ood'e 
Btkf  Won!,  where,  perbi|)e,  there  wae  the  least  poeeible  ground 
for  anticipating  eodi  eSects,  accoidiflg  to  our  own  faitUees  and 


Maf  thoee  inetancee  encoiuage  many  who  maj  hare  tp  deel 
with  raogh  and  hardened  charactere,  aoch  as  thoee  of  whom  I  have 
li 
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through  the  sense  of  exemption  from  its  stroke. 
But  to  retmn  from  this  short  digression  on  a 
▼ery  interesting  subject,  as  connected  with  our 
appointed  journey  in  life,  to  the  minor  subject 
of  our  journey  this  day. 

Our  first  stage — a  long  one,  certainly — ^was 
from  Kendal  to  Shap;  and  during  this  course 
we  ascended  and  'descended  a  very  steq>  moun- 
tain height,  which  in  wUdness  and  desolation  was 
unequalled  by  any  thing  which  I  have  hitherto 
witnessed  in  England.  But  even  this  barren 
range  was  not  without  its  usefulness,  inasmuch 
as  it  offered  abundance  of  peat  for  fuel,  exactly 
resembling  that  of  an  Irish  bog,  and  cut  here 
just  in  the  same  manner,  dark  black  pits  being 
excavated  in  the  soil* 

Unpromising  as  such  a  district  would  seem  to 
the  traveller,  while  pursuing  the  present  road,  as 
a  prospective  line  of  railway,  still  the  engineering 
and  specnlatiTe  enterprise  of  the  day  has  ahready 
commenced  this  very  undertaking.  As  we 
approached  Shap,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  railroad 
worics,  and  of  the  wooden  huts  erected  as  tem- 
porary dwellings  for  the  workmen.  The  land- 
lady at  Shap  told  me  much  of  their  habits  and 
character  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  described 
them  as  in  no  slight  d^ree  turbulent  and  un- 
manageable.   Among  other  things,  she  narrated 
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her  tchemes  for  accommodating  them,  as  visitors 
to  her  hoose,  without  danger  to  her  crockery, 
pramiaes,  and  property  in  general.  She  prepared 
a  room  expressly  for  them  outside  her  house, 
put  in  it  a  strong  table,  and  some  dozen  of  tin 
muga,  and  had  it  plentifully  strewed  with  saw- 
dust   This  is  their  reception  room.    According 
to  her  account,  breakage  and  fighting  neces- 
sitated these  measures.    Lately  there  were  no 
less  than  eight  hundred    railroad   men  here, 
though  the  number  is  now  diminished;  and  I 
was  fgt^d  to  hear  that  a  temporary  chapel  had 
been  established  at  Shapwell  Spa,  and  a  chaplain 
i^ypointed  by  the  directors  for  the  benefit  of  their 
labourers  on  the  line.    During  our  sojourn  of  a 
few  hours  at  this  inn,  we  had  an  exemplification 
of  the  hazardous  manner,  as  r^;ards  life  and  limb, 
with  which  the  peculiar  work  of  railroad  making 
is  attoided — ^why,  I  cannot  tell.    We  saw  from 
the  window  a  railroad  man  gallop  by  on  a  large 
cart-horse  towards  the  neighbouring  village.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  he  was  a  messenger  going 
with  an  speed  for  a  surgeon  in  behalf  of  one  of 
his  companions,  who  had  just  had  his  leg  smashed 
in  a  dreadful  manner  by  a  waggon,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  '*  tipping^*'    a  process    which    has 
involved  a  vast  amount  of  death  and  mutilation. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  number  of  men  wounded 
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by  the  same  means,  who  used  to  be  carried  by 
my  house  to  the  hospital  at  Beading. 

The  danger  of  the  system  will  be  seen  at  once, 
when  I  mention  that,  in  tipping^  a  man  runs  by 
the  side  of  a  horse  attached  to  a  waggon  of  soil 
until  the  moment  when,  loosing  a  kind  of  pin  or 
peg,  he  thus  causes  the  waggon  to  tip  over  ita 
contents,  while  the  horse  turns  round  and  escapes 
as  he  can.  Another  Tery  frequent  cause  in  the 
same  yidnity,  was  that  of  excayation,  and  esp^ 
dally  at  the  deep  cut  near  Sonning.  A  large 
body  of  railroad  men  used  to  undermine,  or 
«'  hole"  (as  it  was  called)  the  grayd  beneath, 
while  another  stood  on  the  top  to  watch  the 
moment  of  the  soil's  cracking,  preparatory  to  its 
descent,  and  to  give  warning  accordingly.  On 
his  observation  and  celerity  in  so  doing  the 
limbs  and  lives  of  the 'men  depended;  and  I 
have  seen  five  or  six  men  bounding  backwards, 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives,  from  among 
the  foiling  soil  and  fragments,  slipping  firom 
above  in  immense  weight  and  magnitude.  As 
the  slightest  appearance  of  fear  would  have  been 
as  much  scoffed  at  in  the  "  gang "  as  among 
sddiers  on  a  field  of  battle,  and,  as  the  most  cul- 
pable hardihood  was  firequently  displayed,  many 
terrific  acddents  occurred.  It  used  to  be  a 
mournful  thing  to  see— as  I  frequently  did—the 
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slow  procession  of  workmen  walking  away  from 
the  works  in  the  neighbourhood  above-mentioned, 
and  carrying  the  covered  frame  employed  for  the 
melancholy  porpose  of  conveying  the  maimed, 
and  perhaps  dying  sufferer  to  the  hospital.  Fear- 
fully appropriate  to  the  period,  to  which  I  refer, 
was  the  erection  and  establishment  of  that  most 
important  institution,  at  Reading,  where  I  well 
remember  praying  with  the  first  patient  received, 
whowas,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  awounded 
railroad  labourer.  One  of  the  surgeons,  a  gentle- 
man, too,  who  has  seen  much  practice,  assured 
me  that,  during  the  two  first  years  of  the  progress 
of  the  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  he 
had  to  operate  on,  and  jiad  attended  more  wound- 
ed men  than  during  his  whole  professional  life 
before.  Surely  there  is  something  most  culpable 
in  those  who  have  authority,  if  any  dangerous 
process  is  permitted,  which  precaution  or  atten- 
tion on  their  parts  could  by  any  means  obviate. 
I  cannot  help  apprehending  that  this  must  be 
admitted  as  no  unfrequent  case. 
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Arbr  advanciiig  three  cur  four  miles  beyond 
Shap,  we  entered  a  fine  wooded  dietrict,  badced 
on  the  fight  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountain.  The 
aged  and  luxuriant  woods,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country  here  seemed  to  betoken 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  wealthy  and  long- 
established  proprietor.  Presently  we  passed  a 
first-rate  ftrm-house  and  offices  on  the  left.  I 
thought  it  quite  a  model  of  a  wealthy  tenant- 
farmer's  residence :  for,  while  it  had  no  pretence 
or  assumption  of  gentiUifft  or  of  being  any  thing 
but  a  bandfde  farm-house,  it  united  every  appli- 
ance for  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  family 
with  proximity  to  the  yards,  out-buildings,  and 
all  those  offices,  from  which  the  master's  eye 
should  at  no  time  be  long  absent 
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I  found  on  inquiry  that  Lord  Lonsdale  was 
the  landlord,  and  that  we  were  now  dose  to 
Lowther  Castle ;  but  on  asking  a  man  who  was 
working  at  the  road-side  whether  we  could  see 
it  from  the  road : — "  Now,"  said  he,  with  a  pro- 
nunciation very  different  to  that  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  as  the  welUknown  syllable 
of  negation. 

Shortly  after  we  passed  through  a  very  neat 
and  decorated  village,  called,  I  believe,  Hack- 
throp,  of  the  most  pleasing  character  as  to  all 
the  objects  connected  with  it,  saving  and  except- 
ing one,  viz . :  that  in  a  small  garden  close  by 
the  road-side,  some  armless  and  legless  statues, 
large  as  life,  wjere  very  prominently  exhibited. 
Certainly  these  figures  raise  no  unpleasant  feeling 
as  seen  in  galleries  of  statuary,  but  my  thoughts 
on  the  poor  railroad  sufferer,  amputations,  &c., 
gave  me  this  day  a  peculiar  distaste  for  any  such 
spectacle. 

The  next  town  which  we  came  to  was  Penrith, 
or  the  "  Red  Hill,"  and  well  it  deserves  its  name, 
from  the  deep  red  hue  of  the  stone  visible  all 
around,  and  employed  in  its  buildings.  About  a 
mile  before  reaching  Penrith,  we  observed  a  fine 
baronial  castle  rising  out  of  lofty  and  clustered 
woods  upon  our  left  hand.  I  inquired  to  whom 
it  belonged,  and  was  answered  to  Lord  Brougham. 
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« 

As  pariiament  was  sitting,  and  his  Lordship 
is  generally  at  his  post,  unless  reporters  fabri- 
cate and  issue  speeches  in  his  name,  I  did  not 
for  an  instant  think  of  his  being  now  at  home ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  lodge*gate,  we  went  up  to 
the  house,  intending  to  ask  whether  strangers 
wereallowed  to  seethe  castle  during  his  Lordship's 
absence.  We  were  led  to  do  this  as  the  edifice 
is  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and  the  title,  which 
I  saw  ascribed  to  it  in  the  pages  of  a  local 
guidebook,  "The  Windsor  of  the  North," 
conveys  a  testimony  by  no  means  inappropriate 
to  its  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  massive  and 
simple  grandeur  with  which  it  is  constructed 
As  it  happened,  however,  we  only  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  outside  walls  and  into  the  two  court- 
yards; for,  just  as  we  reached  the  entrance 
gate,  with  the  intention  of  asking,  whether,  in 
the  supposed  absence  of  the  noble  owner,  we 
might  be  allowed  to  see  the  place,  a  worionan, 
who  passed  by,  mentioned  that  he  was  at  home. 
Without  more  inquiries  we  retreated  as  quickly 
as  possible,  having  too  much  respect  for  the 
privacy  of  a  gentleman^s  country  residence  to 
wish  to  be  seen  hovering  about  his  premises 
without  the  slightest  claim  of  introduction ;  and, 
let  me  confess  it,  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
seeing  the  noble  owner  appear,  and  of  receiving 
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a  rebuke,  for  oar  trespass  and  cariosity,  from 
one  so  anpleasant  and  dangeroas  to  face  in  any 
'*  keen  encounter  of  the  wits/'  or  in  any  predica- 
ment where  the  cofia  fandi  might  be  broaght 
into  action. 

Shortly  after  oar  flight  from  these  precincts, 
we  crossed  two  rivers  at  picturesqae  points, 
passed  into  Cumberland,  went  throagh  Penrith 
without  stopping,  and  after  a  hilly,  but  unin- 
teresting drire,  during  which  we  met  with 
heavy  rain — the  first  which  had  hitherto  damped 
the  pleasure  of  our  journey — reached  High 
Hesket,  where  we  slept  at  the  widow  Pearson's 
White  Ox  Inn ;  a  worthy  landlady,  whom  I 
think  myself  bound  to  mention,  as  having 
charged  to  us  the  very  smallest  sum,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supplies  provided,  which  I  have  ever 
met  with  at  any  inn  whatsoever,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  I  remember  in  one  of  the 
Pyrenean  passages  to  have  had  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast  for  half*a*crown,  and  sometimes  in 
the  midland  and  southern  parts  of  France  to 
have  been  quite  surprised  at  the  moderation  of 
the  bills  for  copious  and  luxurious  fare.  I  may 
speak  also  very  favourably  as  to  the  demands  on 
our  purse  in  all  those  pleasant  country  inns, 
frequented  by  us  daring  this  journey  in  the 
north  of  England ;  but  the  widow  Pearson's  bill 
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waa  one  which,  for  its  trifling  amount,  certainly 
stands  unparalleled  in  my  looomotiTe  expe* 
rience,  and  I  conld  not  help  making  her  a  small 
present  in  addition  to  her  claim.  Whether  the 
White  Ox  can  prosper  on  such  terms,  is  a 
question  which  I  leave  to  be  decided  by  a  jury  of 
landlords ;  hut,  while  some  journals  are  full  of 
accounts  of  imposition,  I  think  that  a  notice  of 
a  contrary  character  should  not  be  withheld. 

Having  introduced  this  pecuniary  subject,  I 
add  an  amusing  qualification  attributed  to  my 
ponies  on  their  way,  in  addition  to  the  many 
merits  for  which  they  have  attracted  some  portion 
of  interest  from  their  IVench  and  Spanish 
expedition.  The- qualification  is  that  of  poyimg 
itib,  for  this  is  the  literal  characteristic  with 
which  they  were  honoured  two  or  three  days 
ago  at  one  of  the  inns  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  It  had  not  been  usual  to  charge  for  our 
servant's  bed.  Atone  place  I  saw  this  item, 
and  mentioned  it  The  waiter  said,  '*  Oh,  there 
is  a  mistake.  The  ponies  pay  for  his  bed,''  an 
observation,  which  translated  into  less  technical 
language,  signified  that  where  a  horse  was 
entertained  and  paid  for,  the  groom's  bed  wm 
gratis. 

High  He$ket  to  Loekerby  m  86otkmd.—Tb» 
first  stage  of  our  journey  to-day  was  to  Carlisle, 
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a  dty  with  an  interesting  local  history  attached. 
In  years,  comparatirely  recent,  there  are  two 
points  to  be  observed  in  its  records  of  an 
important  character,  as  connected  with  the 
annals  of  our  country.  Firstly,  the  Siege  of  the 
City  by  the  Pariiamentary  forces  in  the  year 
1644,  which  ended  in  its  capitulation  on  the 
28th  June  in  the  succeeding  year,  after  extreme 
privation  and  endurance,  underwent  by  the 
garrison  and  citizens ;  and  secondly,  its  surrender 
in  1745  to  the  Pretender;  though  certainly  on 
this  occasion  there  was  so  much  feebleness  and 
weakness  displayed  on  both  sides,  that  no 
honour  whatsoever  was  gained  either  by  the 
yielding  or  the  successful  party.  To  call  the 
former  defeated,  or  the  latter  victorious  would 
be  quite  an  abuse  of  the  two  respective  terms. 

As  to  the  Carlisle  Cathedral,  only  half  of  the 
original  structure  remains.  Cromwell  was  the 
author  of  this  semi-destruction.  The  edifice 
reminded  me  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tulle,  in 
France,  which  suffered  a  similar  fate  in  the 
Revolution.  There,  however,  the  nave  remains, 
and  the  choir  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Here 
the  case  is  reversed.  A  part  of  the  ruined  frag- 
ments has  been  turned  into  a  small  parish  church, 
where  I  believe  that  service  is  regularly  held. 

Hie  admirers  of   Paley — and  in  a  certain 
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lioe  of  writing,  I  mean  the  investigation  and 
exhibition  of  the  external  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  he  deserves  the  admiration  of  all — may 
see  his  monument  here.  The  tablet  is  as  simple 
as  the  inscription  : 

WILLIAM  PALSY. 

ABOaOBAOOy  AMf9  CMAWOMMAOM 
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Our  next  stage  was  to  that  celebrated  locality, 
Gretna  Green,  or,  as  it  is  spelt  here,  Grraitna 
Green.  Just  before  its  conclusion,  we  crossed 
a  small  stream  which  forms  the  division  between 
England  and  Scotland.  A  tqmpike  gate  is  situated 
at  the  very  confines  on  the  Scotch  side ;  and, 
accordingly,  many  couples  have  been  married  at 
the  very  house  occupied  by  the  gate-keeper,  as 
being  the  first  on  the  south  side  of  the  border. 
However,  the  inn  at  which  the  matrimonial 
engagement  is  usually  contracted,  stands  about 
a  mile  farther  on,  and  occupies  a  very  pleasant 
situation  in  the  middle  of  a  sloping  green  of 
considerable  extent,  and  scattered  over  with 
orchard  trees.  Resting  here  for  luncheon,  we 
were  shown  into  the  very  apartment  usually 
occupied  by  the  fugitive  couples — a  handsome 
and  weU-fumished  room.  We  were  told  that 
the  last  marriage  was  about  a  week  ago. 
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Here  I  saw  the  first  specimen  of  a  parish 
church  in  this  country,  and,  certainly,  it  was  any 
thing  but  graceful  or  prepossessing  in  its  form 
and  architecture.  While  I  was  looking  at  it,  an 
old  man,  apparently  of  the  humblest  class  in 
society,  came  down  to  wait  for  the  stage  coach, 
which  was  expected  in  a  few  minutes.  Entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  I  asked  him  where 
the  old  blacksmith  lived,  of  whom  we  in  Eng- 
land had  heard  so  much,  as  officiating  here  on 
matrimonial  occasions. 

"  Oh,''  said  he,  "  he  is  dead  monny  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  maun  up  at  the  inn,  he  marries 
them  noo,  and  the  maun  at  the  toll-gate  below, 
he  marries  heaps  o'  'em.  But  we  hear  it's  all 
ganging  to  be  din  away,  and  a  gude  thing  too. 
There's  monny  a  young  couple  comes  here 
without  kenning  what  they're  aboot,  and  gets 
thenselves  fashed  and  into  trouble  all  their  life 
afterwards." 

Turning  to  another  subject,  on  which  I  was 
very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  all 
classes,  and  speaking  to  one  who  showed  that 
he  had  some  common  sense  in  his  bead,  by  the 
answer  just  reported,  I  pointed  to  the  church, 
and  said:  *'  Is  that  church  well  filled  with 
people  on  a  Sunday  ?" 

*'  Wed,  I  canna  just  say  that  it  is." 
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''And  why?"  I  inquired. 

**  Oh  I  there's  monny  reasoiis." 

''  Perhaps  you  wH  oblige  me  by  teUiog  me 
some  of  them." 

**  He's  a  patrooage  man,  and  none  of  as  here, 
— that  is,  varry  few  like  them.  It's  a  bad  thing, 
that  patronage.  It  ought  to  be  all  din  away. 
They  don't  applee  themsdves  as  they  ought. 
We  dinna  like  them  here." 

I  had  thns,  before  I  had  been  half  an  hoar  in 
Scotland,  a  strong  and  decided  instance  of  the 
feding  so  preralent  among  the  common  people 
of  Scotland  on  a  sabject  totally  disr^anled  in 
England,  but  of  sach  an  exciting  character 
throoghoat  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land 
in  which  we  now  are.  The  man  said  much  on 
the  sabject,  which  I  have  not  introduced,  and 
with  more  strength  of  feeling  than  accurate 
apprehension  of  the  question.  This,  however, 
must  always  be  the  case  with  many,  on  any 
great  controversial  subject  of  the  kind. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


^^M    Sootch    SiolMti& " 


Ws  went  on  to  Lockerby  for  the  nig^t,  passing 
on  oor  way  many  cottages  of  the  poor.  They 
were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Eng^dt  and 
the  marked  difference  is  thus  speedily  obsenrable 
to  one  crossing  the  border.  In  appearance  they 
were  more  allied  to  the  Irish  cabin,  but  I  saw 
none  so  miserable  as  those  which,  I  lament  to 
say,  so  frequently  meet  the  eye  in  that  country. 
At  the  inn  at  Lockerby  (the  King's  Arms,  where 
we  had  a  very  civil  landlord)  we  were  soon 
reminded  of  being  in  the  ''  land  of  cakes.'*  Two 
or  three  sorts,  with  marmalade  and  jelly,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  fore  of  the  tea-table,  were 
here  set  before  us. 

Just  as  we  were  retiring  to  bed,  I  heard  a  car* 
riage  pass  by  at  a  very  speedy  rate,  but  not  too 
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fast  for  the  acoompaniment  and  punuit  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  who  were  ahoating  loadlyt 
whether  in  praise  or  blame  I  could  not  at  the 
time  ascertain.  But,  on  asking  about  the  noise 
in  the  morning,  I  was  informed  by  the  maid 
''that  it  was  an  expression  of  public  feeling 
regarding  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  had 
just  returned,  after  an  acquittal  on  a  chaige  of 
the  most  serious  kind/'  The  population  wore 
evidently  strong  in  their  feelings  against  the 
individual  in  question,  notwithstanding  the  ded* 
sion  of  the  Court,  and  were  giving  vent  to  their 
opinion  in  no  measured  terms. 

7b  Abingdon. — Our  first  stage  to-day  was  to 
Beatock  Bridge,  where  we  found  a  commodious 
and  well*fumished  inn,  built  by  government,  (as 
I  heard)  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  on  this  new 
line  of  road.  The  earlier  part  of  our  drive  to- 
day  was  through  the  fair  valley  of  Annandale, 
and  was  rendered  extremely  pleasant  by  the 
sight  of  very  accurate  and  superior  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  of  well  ordered  farmsteads,  and  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  of  very  neat  and  convenient 
habitations  for  the  poor.  Asking  who  the  chief 
proprietors  were,  I  was  answered : — ''  The  Duke, 
Sir,  (which  here,  and  usually  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  means  his  Grace  of  Bucdeugh)  and 
Hope  Johnstone.''    Heather-dad  hills,  with  a 
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considerable  share  of  good  pasture  on  them,  rose 
on  each  side,  chiefly  grazed  by  sheep. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Beatock  Bridge,  we  en- 
tered a  lonely  moantainoos  district,  through 
which  our  course  continued  during  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  road  ascended,  though  not  steeply, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  nothing  but 
mountain  was  in  sight  for  above  twenty  miles. 
Having  accomplished  this  stage,  and,  coming 
into  the  vicinity  of  Abingdon,  where  the  termi- 
nation of  our  day's  course  was  to  be,  I  inquired 
for  an  inn,  of  which  we  had  previously  heard. 
A  by-stander  showed  me  a  handsome  house  a 
few  hundred  yards  off,  which  at  that  distance 
looked  exactly  like  a  private  gentleman's  resi- 
dence. There  we  lodged  for  the  night,  and  found 
that  it  had  been  built  by  Sir  E.  Colebroke,  a 
large  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  The 
rooms  were  extremely  well  furnished,  and  around 
tts  we  had  views  of  fine  mountain  scenery,  while 
the  more  immediate  for^round  was  raised  and 
enlivened  by  trees,  a  broad  sparkling  river,  and 
very  compact  and  comfortable  fiirm-houses. 

During  the  evening  we  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  some  cottagers'  wives;  and  very 
merry,  intelligent,  and  communicative  women 
they  were,  although  our  ignorance  of  the  Scotch 
diction  and  accent  rendered  us  unable  to  catch 
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all  they  said,  as  on  the  other  hand  our  language 
was  heard  by  them  with  the  same  disadyantage. 

We  went  into  three  cottages  to  examine  their 
condition.  In  each  of  them  the  beds  occupied 
recesses  in  the  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  family  lived,  and  very  much  resembled 
berths  on  board  of  a  ship.  Two  of  them  were 
neat,  with  plentiful  furniture  and  crockery.  We 
asked  one  of  them  how  her  husband  was 
employed.  The  answer  was :  '*  In  draining  the 
kills  yonder.''  His  wages  were  twelve  shillings 
a  week. 

It  amused  us  to  see  the  little  Scotch  boys 
skilfully  managing  their  plaids,  during  the  heavy 
showers  which  occasionally  fell  to-day,  «id 
making  with  them  a  complete  covering-  for  their 
bodies,  shifting  them  here  and  there,  according 
to  the  point  of  the  wind. 

The  drive  of  to*day  would  have  been  dreary, 
had  it  not  been  for  weather  exactly  of  that 
character  best  suited  for  efiect  in  passing  through 
mountainous  scenery.  We  had  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  bright  blue  sky,  of  thick  dark  clouds 
flying  fast  over  the  heights  aroQud,  and  of  warm* 
glowing  sunshine.  These  colours  and  changes 
of  the  sky,  as  marking  the  heather-clad  hills, 
had  a  very  fine  effect,  and  quite  obviated  any 
thing  like  dreariness  or  monotony  in  our  course. 
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AntguMt  2.  Abmgdon  to  GIoij^ow.*— Our  coarse 
to-day  led  us  throngh  eight  additional  miles 
of  moor .  and  mountain  scenery,  daring  the 
eariy  |»rt  of  oar  joamey.  We  then  reached  a 
fertile  and  verdant  country,  which  continued 
until  our  arrival  at  Glasgow.  Near  the  town 
of  Hamilton  we  first  saw  the  Clyde — in  this 
vicinity  a  narrow  riyer,  but  with  steep,  pictu- 
resque, wooded  hanks.  We  visited  Hamilton 
Pdace,  areal  palace  in  size  and  character  {more 
convenient  too  as  a  place  of  residence  than  most 
residences  of  the  kind,  and  in  some  measure 
reminding  me  of  palaces  abroad  occupied  by 
royal  families  of  minor  rank  and  condition,  I 
may  cite,  for  instance,  the  Palace  of  Manheim, 
familiar  to  travellers  on  the  Rhine,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Princess  Stephanie,  whose  daughter 
has  lately  been  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  son. 

The  day  was  wet,  chilly,  and  unfavourable. 
Hence  the  scantiness  of  my  notices.  The  eflfoct, 
which  is  made  on  a  passing  stranger  by  the 
scenery  of  any  district,  must  be  so  lowered  by 
bad  weather,  that  the  less  said  on  the  subject 
the  better,  when  under  such  influence,  except, 
indeed,  when  there  is  such  surpassing  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  of  local  feature,  as  in  some 
measure  to  render  the  place  independent  of  all 
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accidental  circumstances.  I  say,  in  some  mea- 
sare,  becanse  while  there  are  variations  of  those 
of  son  and  gloom,  the  dim  east,  and  the  dear 
north-west  wind,  the  rapid  showers  which  gush 
forth  in  sparkling  drops  from  some  fleeting  cload, 
on  a  bright  April  day,  and  the  heavy,  hopeless, 
unceasing  pour,  no  scenery  whatever  can  be 
altogether  independent  of  weather,  and  hence 
oftentimes  arises  the  extraordinary  discrepancy, 
with  which  the  very  same  locality  is  often 
described  by*  two  travellers,  or  even  viewed  by 
the  same  individual  at  two  distinct  periods.  I 
have  often  experienced  myself  more  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  a  few  tufts  of  grass,  or  a  little 
tangled  coppice-wood  on  a  sunny  day,  than 
when  gazing  at  forests  and  all  kinds  of  magnificent 
objects,  but  with  the  unfavourable  accompani* 
ments  of  dimness  or  gloom  in  the  atmosphere. 
Light— light  is  the  grand  beautifier — ^both  in 
natural  and  spiritual  things. 

We  entered  Glasgow  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, having  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Manchester  to  Glasgow  since  Monday  morning. 
This  seems  to  have  been  considered  rather  an 
extraordinary  performance  for  my  little  ponies, 
and  judg^  in  equestrian  matters  have  said 
that  it  would  have  tried  the  powers  of  most 
full-grown    horses.     My    servant    and  myself 
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watched  them  most  carefully,  to  see  whether 
they  were  exhibiting  the  slightest  sign  of  fatigue 
or  indisposition ;  and,  had  this  been  the  case, 
we  should  of  course  have  adopted  a  more  tardy 
course.  I  must  say  that  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  the  roads  were  both  most  favourable 
for  our  expedition;  and  far  from  the  ponies 
showing  any  signs  of  overwork  or  exhaustion, 
one  of  them  continued  so  fat,  that  an  ostler 
pushing  in  her  side  with  much  apparent  satis- 
faction, and  gazing  at  her,  as  an  artist  at  some 
picture,  said  :  **  Well,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
always  at  home  at  dinner-time  I'' 

I  admired  much  the  broad  and  symmetrical 
streets  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  many  fine 
statues  and  monuments  with  which  it  is  richly 
adorned.  The  residences  in  the  new  town  are 
laige,  commodious,  and  built  of  stone.  I  know 
no  town  whose  residents  seem  to  me  better 
lodged  than  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

The  Sunday  appeared  to  me  admirably  kept. 
My  expectations  were  highly  raised  as  to  the 
due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland  ;  and 
on  this,  my  first  occasion  of  being  able  to  judge 
as  an  eye-witness,  I  can  undoubtedly  testify 
that  all  my  expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled. 
I  looked  up  the  long  line  formed  by  the  Tron- 
gate  and  Argyle  Street,  just  at  the  time  when 
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the  chief  etir  might  haye  been  expected,  and 
I  coold  not  see  one  single  vehicle  abroad. 
What  a  contrast  with  a  similar  yiew,  at  the 
same  time  of  day^  down  Oxford  Street  or  FIcca- 
diUy,  the  corresponding  thoronghfares  of  London. 
At  each  hour  of  public  worship  the  people  were 
to  be  seen  crossing  one  another  in  dense  throngs 
on  thdr  wAy  to  sendee :  the  men,  even  to  the 
class  of  manual  labourers,  dad  for  the  most  part 
in  good  habiliments  of  black  doth.  Close  toour 
hotel — ^that  of  Mr.  Josez,  near  to  the  railway 
station,  and  one,  by  the  bye,  which  I  can  highly 
recommend  for  cleanliness,  attention,  and  general 
superiority  of  accommodation — ^was  an  immense 
cluipd,  of  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  the  minister. 
Such  a  full  body  of  song  proceeded  from  the 
numerous  worshippers  at  his  chapel,  that  I  heard 
it  a  considerable  distance  in  the  neighbouring 
streets.  .My  time,  and  indeed  my  opportunities 
for  obtaining  information  on  religious  matters  in 
Glasgow,  whether  as  regards  the  EpiscopiJ,  the 
Established,  or  the  Free  Church,  were  so 
extremely  limited,  that  I  shall  prefer,  as  yet,  to 
keep  silence  on  the  subject,  and  will  beg  my 
readers  to  remember  that  this  is  my  first  Sunday 
in  Scodand. 

At  Glasgow  we  had  the  gratification  of  meet- 
ing my  father-in-law,  and  other  members  of  his 
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family.  They  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  Scot^ 
land,  were  warm  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
coantry  and  its  inhabitants,  and  gave  us  most 
cheering  acconnts  of  the  grand  scenery  which 
they  had  trayersed,  of  the  hospitality  which  they 
had  received,  and  of  the  characters  which  they 
had  metinyarioos  classes  of  life.  In  their  company 
and  nnder  the  kind  and  intelligent  guidance  of 
J.  C.  C — ,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  N— ,  whose  country 
place  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  we 
Tisited,  on  Monday,  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  lunatic  Asylum  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Mr.  C — , 
laid  me  there  was  a  third  institution  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  which,  if  possible, 
I  should  see.  He  alluded  to  the  Training 
School,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  David 
Stowe,  Esq.  I  had  brought  a  line  of  introduc- 
tion to  that  gendeman  from  a  friend  in  England; 
but  circumstances  prevented  my  seeing  him,  or 
the  institution  under  his  care,  during  this  visit 
to  Glasgow,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  he  was 
absent  from  town  when  I  called  on  a  subsequent 
occasion. 

In  the  ensuing  chapters,  I  shall  give  an  account 
of  those  two  interesting  institutions  which  we 
visited  this  day. 
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Bfind  Aijlm— BBnd  IRmitun    Oaonnyhy^Aitwnomy— MawMl 
of  the  T'tlitiilhtn    Imillulfciu  fer  w*»m*  at 
ilotlMBfiiid-Mr. 


Thi  Blind  Atylam  is  situated  on  high  and 
healthy  ground  near  the  Cathedral.  On  our 
arrivsl,  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Alstone,  the 
Honorary  Treasurer,  and  able  acting  manager  of 
the  whde  institution.  The  cause  of  the  blind 
is  the  special  department  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence to  which  he  has  devoted  his  energies ;  and, 
as  most  evidently  appears  from  all  which  is  seen 
in  the  Asylum,  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  suc- 
cess, and  blessing  on  his  efforts. 

I  will  first  mention  what  we  saw  ourselves, 
and  then  add  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  insti- 
tution in  general. 

We  first  entered  a  room  where  about  twenty 
blind  young  women  were  employed  in  knitting. 
Some    of    the   articles    on  which    they  were 
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engaged,  required  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
wbric.  After  a  little  time,  we  heard  them  read 
extremely  well  with  their  fingers ;  and,  although 
this  would  have  seemed  marvellous  indeed  not 
many  years  ago,  yet  now  the  process  has  been 
witnessed  by  so  many  in  public  meetings  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  system  adopted  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  shall  only  add  two  observations  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Roman  alphabet,  or  letters  similar  to  those  in 
common  use  for  our  own  reading,  in  every  thing 
except  their  raised  or  embossed  form,  is  employed 
here,  in  preference  to  any  of  those  arbitrary 
characters,  recommended  by  Gall,  Lucas,  and 
others. 

The  second  is,  that  I  have  seldom  witnessed 
the  delightful  sight  of  the  blind  reading  by  the 
touch,  without  applying  the  passage  from  St. 
Foul's  speech  at  Athens,  and  rejoicing  that 
'*  they  should  (thus)  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might /eel  after  him,  and  find  Him." 

At  the  termination  of  the  reading  we  examined 
the  arithmetical  class,  formed  of  nine  blind  boys. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  explain  their  proceedings 
in  detail  with  aay  probability  of  its  being  under- 
stood by  mere  description,  and  therefore  only 
mention  that  the  sums  are  done  on  a  board,  fitted 
up  with  holes,  and  moveable  pegs,  which  form 
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different  numbers  according  to  the  mode  of  their 
insertion.  This*  may  give  some  faint  notion  of 
the  system  in  use. 

We  then  heard  some  hymns,  very  beantifiiUy 
sung,  with  the  accompaniment  of  an  organ. 

The  next  branch  of  education  to  wliich  we' 
were  conducted,  was  that  of  geography.  In 
facilitating  geographical  instruction,  among  other 
means  employed,  a  very  large  globe,  measuring 
about  nine  feet  and  a  half,  is  used.  *'  The  water 
is  made  smooth,  and  the  land  b  distinguished 
from  it  by  being  slightly  elevated,  and  its  surface 
rendered  rough  by  a  coating  of  fine  sand,  painted 
in  oil  of  various  colours,  in  order  to  distinguish 
to  the  eye  the  political  divisions.  These  divi- 
sions are  also  surrounded  by  a  slight  prominence, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those,  for  whom  the 
globe  is  more  particularly  intended,  to  grope 
their  way.  Rivers  are  denoted  by  smooth  and 
slightly  raised  sinuous  lines,  traversing  the 
rough  Isind  in  their  proper  direction ;  mountains 
by  a  series  of  elevations,  indicating  the  position 
of  the  range;  and  towns  by  a  small  brass 
knob.''*  I  asked  a  blind  boy  several  questions 
requiring  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy throughout  the  world,  and  he  did  not  fail 
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in  one  instance.  The  comparative  size  and 
coarse  of  rivers,  and  the  comparative  heights  of 
mountains  are,  as  may  be  expected,  represented 
by  raised  charts  and  tables ;  nor  is  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  work  in  creation,  as  conveyed  to 
the  blind,  limited  only  to  the  earth ;  no  difficulty 
being  found  in  introducing  to  their  minds, 
through  the  organ  of  touch,  the  principles  of 
astronomy.  The  mode  of  doing  this  may  be 
easily  supposed  by  any  one  to  whom  an  orrery 
is  familiar.  Geometry  and  mathematics  are  the 
last  mental  acquisitions  which  I  have  to  mention 
here,  as  being  attained  by  the  inmates  of 
the  institution;  and  surely  it  is  one  of  the 
most  blessed  applications  of  modem  art,  thus 
to  supply  means  of  interest  and  occupation  to 
those,  who  till  of  late  years  had  little  done  for 
their  improvement,  and  were  not  only  shut  out 
from  knowledge,  as  conveyed  by  the  main  inlet 
of  the  senses,  but  received  little  systematic 
attention  as  to  the  faculties  remaining  for  their 
use.  The  grievousness  of  this  omission  now 
appears  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  blind,  the  remaining  senses  are 
not  only  as  strong  as  in  the  seeing,  but  stronger 
and  clearer  still.  Hence  a  loud  call  for  special 
development  of  those  powers  which  remain. 
I  shall  not  waste  time  by  entering  into   the 
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qoettion  as  to  the  ralue  of  knowledge  to  the 
blind.  I  mean  of  knowledge  anch  aa  that  which 
I  have  here  described.  All  that  conld  be  said 
against  it  in  their  case  has  been  said  times  with- 
out number  against  it  as  conferred  on  those  who 
can  see ;  and  times  without  nnmber  all  these 
objections  have  been  utterly  refuted. 

Our  course  through  another-  department — 
that  of  manual  labour  and  trades,  as  carried  on 
by  the  blind — ^led  us  first  into  a  room,  where  ten 
or  twelve  individualSi  some  of  them  grown  up, 
were  employed  in  weaving  coarse  sacks.  We  then 
saw  nine  or  ten  basket-makere,  and  finally  some 
rope  makere.  But  these  are  only  specimens  of  the 
occupations  in  which  blindness  appean  no  impedi- 
ment to  industrious  and  profitable  exertion.  In 
die  pamphlet  already  quoted,  I  have  before  me  a 
most  interesting  page  of  engraving,  representing 
no  less  than  ten  specimens  of  manual  labour,  all 
exemplified  and  realized  in  this  place.  These 
are  net  making,  winding  on  a  wheel,  sewing, 
knitting,  sack  printing,  flax  dressing,  mattress 
making,  weaving,  basket  making  and  rope 
making. 

Such  is  the  success  of  the  industrial  training 
adopted  in  the  institution,  that  many,  who 
have  been  instracted  in  the  house,  are  now 
earning  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  a  week  ;  and 
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thus  their  hands  are  made  available  in  the 
acqiiiaition  of  an  honest  maiatenance,  while 
their  minds  are  stored  with  that  various  know- 
ledge, without  which  their  course  of  life  would 
have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  a  mere 
intellectual  blank. 

The  founder  of  this  asylum  was  John  Leitch, 
of  Glasgow.  "  He  himself  had  suffered  under  a 
partial  infirmity  of  sight,  and  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  dC5000  towards  opening  and  maintaining 
the  institution."  It  is  surely  a  most  appropriate 
evidence  of  sympathy  when  the  rich  sufferer 
thus  provides  for  those  among  his  poorer 
brethren,  who  may  so  closely  and  literally  be 
termed  his  feUoiuhfufferen.  Perhaps  those  who 
never  have  known  the  loss  or  defalcation  of  that 
grand  blessing,  sight,  are  as  urgently  called  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  God  by  abundant 
liberality  in  behalf  of  the  blind  ;  but  leaving  that 
subject  now,  I  will  just  mention  here  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  lady  at  Leamington,  who, 
afflicted  with  blindness  herself,  and  acting  in 
Christian  love  towards  those  similarly  visited, 
has  so  successfully  exerted  herself,  that  a  small 
but  very  interesting  institution  for  the  blind  is 
established  in  that  town.  From  a  Report  of  this 
year  in  my  possession  I  see  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  ten  inmates  of  the  residence. 
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aod  foar  day  pupils,  while  there  are  other 
candidates  for  admissioQ.  I  copy  with  mach 
pleasure  the  first  sentence  of  this  Report,  as 
illustrating  the  simple  measures  adopted  as  a 
commencement  at  Leamington,  and  which  might 
be  adopted  elsewhere  with  similar  ease,  and  at 
an  expenditure,  if  need  be,  of  Tery  moderate 
amount  It  will  be  obsenred,  from  the  seventh 
rule  of  the  institution,  which  I  insert  below,* 
that  a  certain  sum  is  paid  by  those  received,  or 
for  them,  and  also  what  are  the  means  and 
qualifications  for  admission. 

*'This  establishment  was  first' opened  on  a 
very  small  scale  in  November,  1843,  when  three 
day  pupils,  two  men,  and  a  little  girl,  heg^  to 
receive  instruction  in  reading  in  embossed 
characters.  A  short  time  after,  a  few  girls  were 
received  as  inmates ;  and  in  the  course  of  1844 
the  number  wishing  for  instruction  was  so  great 
that  a  larger  house  was  taken  in  October,  and 
boys  also  were  received  as  inmates  and  taught 
basket  and  mat  making,  besides  finger  reading. 


•  ««T1iilcaiAditMlbr«diiiinioBtotlMiBititiitk^  aeMw 
tiSeilt  of  food  dMndtr,  abill  bo  rcmmimn<toil  bj  a  nbioibv, 
or  by  tlM  dogymui  of  tbo  poriah  In  wbidi  tbaj  nottrfaif  i  wad 
OD  boing  nhwittoH,  thojr  iball  btii^  with  Umoi  po joiOBt  for  tbioo 
Bonthf*  board  and  WMhiag  In  advaoee,  on  tlM  foDowiag  tmn : 
Boyo  «Bd  giria  vadar  16  fian,  4§.  a  woak— Man  St.  6dl— and 
WooMn,  St.  a  walk.  ntpapOa  wbadonolboaid  in  tiM 
•ban  pay  notUaff  for  tohioo.'' 
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The  blessing  that  has  attended  the  effort  has 
encouraged  the  individual,  who  commenced  the 
work,  to  hope  that  it  may  become  an  instita- 
tion  of  extensive  osefnlness  for  this  and  the 
neigfabooring  counties,  as  no  School  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  yet  established  in  the 
centre  of  England.  She  is,  therefore,  anxious  to 
give  the  conduct  of  it  to  a  more  methodical 
character ;  and  by  the  kindness  of  those  whose 
names  now  appear  she  is  enabled  to  effect  this 
object,  sending  forth  this  first  Report,  with 
thankfulness  for  the  past,  and  trusting  that  it 
may  please  the  Almighty  to  continue  His 
blessing  to  the  undertaking." 

I  am  glad  to  mention  an  unpretending  and 
comparatively  humble  establishment  like  this, 
because  my  statement  may  probably  procure  for 
it  some  contributions,  and  may  also  lead  others 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  arrange,  in  their 
own  sphere,  some  similar  plans.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  much  is  done  for  the  blind,  the  visitation 
is  so  frequent  that  the  demand  for  charitable 
efforts  of  benevolence  in  this  line  very  far 
exceeds  the  supply  ;  and  surely  such  labours  of 
love  seem  most  appropriate  to  all  the  followers 
of  that  Saviour,  whom  prophecy  specially 
announced,  as  one  who  should  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  and  of  whom  it  was  proved  by  his 
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gracibos  deeds  opon  earth,  that  thia  dedaration 
incladed  both  the  body  and  the  aool  of  soffniog 
and  sinfnl  man. 

A  chaplain  attends  it  the  Glasgow  Asylom 
eveiy  morning  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  fiunily-worship ;  and  on  Saturday  to 
give  the  pupils  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
religion.  My  fitther-in-law.  Dr.  M — ,  address- 
ed Uie  inmates  of  the  place  before  we  took  our 
leave  of  them ;  and,  as  usual,  his  language  of 
love  and  of  truth,  close  and  applicable  to  his 
hearers  on  the  one  hand,  in  reference  to  their 
peculiar  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
delicate  and  refined,  that  no  feelings  could  be 
hurt  thereby,  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
present,  and  solemnized,  while  it  enhanced,  the 
vivid  interest  derived  by  our  whole  party  from 
the  scene,  to  which  we  had  the  privilege  of 
being  witnesses  to^y. 

1  do  not  wish  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  these 
observations  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  without  mentioning  that  one  unanimoua 
testimony  is  and  has  been,  year  after  year,  ren* 
dered  to  the  Honorary  IVeasurer,  John.  Alstone, 
Esq.  As  to  his  unerring  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
inmates,  and  his  comprehensive  measures  for 
their  welfore,  I  just  quote  on  this  subject  the 
remark   of  the  Directors,    in   renewing   their 
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annual  vote  of  thanks  for  the  present  year. 
Volnmes  coold  not  say  more. 

"  To  their  Honorary  Treasoreri  John  Alstone, 
Esq.,  of  Rosemount,  the  Directors  would  renew 
their  annual  vote  of  thanks.  They  can  only 
repeat  what  they  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
express,  that  to  his  ceaseless  exertions  and 
unwearied  assiduity,  the  prosperity  of  this  insti- 
tution, under  the  hlessing  of  Providence,  has 
heen,  in  a  great  measure,  owing;  and  they 
sincerely  trust  that  he  will  be  long  spared  to 
continue  his  praiseworthy  exertions  in  this 
field  of  usefulness.''* 

«  fightoenth  lUport,  20tli  June  1845. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LoDttie   Atyfann-^Amagwaenti    Dr.    HutdMtoa— Rvfratioa 
of  iDMaitf — OnMt  of  IimoS^'— OocnpilioQ  far  ^  laomo 

memi    CoomiyVial^^aMfOwOithodiil— Advinco  of  Foporj 
.Our  Dim«  and  Dotf . 

Hating  seea  how  much  oonldbe  achieved  for 
the  blind,  and  how  mQch  of  nnqueationable  and 
eflfectoal  alleviation  they,  onder  their  grievooa 
privation  might  receive,  we  went,  as  it  werr, 
in  the  strength  of  these  impressions,  to  see  other 
means  of  relief  adapted  to  other  woes ;  to  see 
what  means,  skill,  science,  zeal,  and  bene- 
volence conld  render  available  for  coring  and 
relieving  the  deranged. 

Tbe  institution,  to  which  I  allode,  is  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  situated 
on  a  high  and  healthy  site  at  a  few  miles 
distance  from  the  town. 

This  Asylom  has  been  bnUt  within  the  last 
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few  years,  and  is  a  very  grand  edifice.  In  order 
to  secure  the  utmost  excellence  of  arrangement, 
the  architect  and  the  physician,  at  the  desire  of 
the  committee,  made  a  visit  of  inquiry  both  to 
the  principal  Asyloms  of  England  and  to  those 
in  Faxis  and  its  neighboorhood.  On  their 
return,  the  plans  which  they  prepared  recdved 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Directors,  and 
were  as  speedily  as  possible  carried  into  effect. 
Such  is  the  interesting  history  of  that  magni- 
ficent and  commodious  structure  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  visitor,  on  his  approach  to  the 
place.  The  accommodation  will  finally  be 
provided  for  six  hundred  patients. 

The  institution  is  arranged  for  sufferers  of  all 
ranks,  from  those  of  large  property,  whose 
means  enable  them  to  pay  proportionately  for 
the  accommodation  to  the  insane  poor,  who  are 
sent  from  the  various ,  parishes  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  and  various  other  localities,  which, 
pajring  a  certain  annual  sum  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  thereby  acquire  the  right  of 
recommending  their  insane  poor  as  inmates  of 
the  institution  on  the  same  terms  as  the  City  of 
Glasgow. 

We  were  kindly  received  at  the  Asylum  by 
the  physician  to  the  establishment.  Dr.  William 
Hutcheson,  who  has  acquired,  and  so  well 
deserves  the  highest  reputation  for  his  treatment 
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of  insanity.  I  was  very  moch  pleased  and 
interested  with  his  conversation  and  demeanour, 
which  seemed  to  me  that  of  a  man  uniting  in  no 
ordinary  degree  the  different  qoalities  of  gentle- 
ness, firmness,  jodgment,  and  henevolence.  To 
give  any  general  detail  of  the  system,  or  of 
what  we  saw,  would  not  he  appropriate  to  these 
pages,  such  suhjectsbeingat  the  present  time— 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it — so  generally 
known,  not  only  by  those  who  have  read  the 
accounts  of  similar  institutions,  but  also  by 
those,  who,  from  motives  of  laudable  inquiry, 
and  sympathy  for  suffering,  have  themselves 
been  visitors  of  such  scenes.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  few  scattered  remarks. 

From  the  physician's  Report  for  1844, 1  extract 
the  following  most  observable  statement : — 

''  Regarding  the  treatment,  I  may  remark 
that,  as  before,  the  Asylum  hasbeen  satisfactorily 
managed,  without  mechanical  restraint  being 
applied  to  a  single  patient  during  the  year,  and 
that  under  peculiar  circumstances.  When  it  is 
considered  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  patients  were  removed  from  the  old  asylum 
to  the  new ;  that  within  three  months  we  had  an 
accession  to  our  numbers  of  one  hundred  indi- 
viduals, who  had  been  indifferently  managed,  or 
left  at  large  for  years ;  that,  while  the  ordinary 
business  was  going  on,  the  instiHitinn  had  to  be 
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furnished  and  arranged,  the  groonds  cleared  and 
brought  into  order,  and  new  attendants  procured 
and  trained, — ^it  will  be  admitted  that  the  system 
of  non-restraint  has  been  put  to  the  severest 
test,  and  that  nothing  but  unremitting  labour 
and  vigilance  could  have  ensured  success.  The 
activity,  judgment,  and  zeal  of  my  medical  assist- 
ants, deserve  thewarmest  acknowledgments ;  and 
the  patience,  industry,  and  anxiety  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  establishment,  displayed  by  the 
attendants,  merit  the  highest  commendation/'* 

I  had  a  little  conversation  with  Dr.  Hutcheson 
on  the  subject  of  means  to  be  adopted  in  educa- 
tion towards  the  prevention  of  insanity, when  it  was 
known  that  there  was  an  hereditary  predisposition 
to  it.  This  subject  seemed  tohim  one  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  I  find  the  following  remark  in  one  of 
his  Reports.  Speaking  on  fducoticm,  as  a  means 
of  prevention,  he  says : — '*  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  experiment  has  as  yet  been  made  to  any 
extent;  but  I  trust  that  an  institution  having 
for  its  object  tbe  education  of  those,  who, 
by  hereditary  predisposition  or  constitution  are 
more  than  usually  liable  to  the  malady,  may 
at  no  distant  period  be  organised,  and  take 
a  place  among  the  philanthropic  establish- 
ments of  the  country.    In  the  mean  time,  I 

31,  3S. 
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shall  briefly  enamerate  the  points  most  worthy 
of  attention."*  Then  follow  several  important 
remarks  on  preventwe  meature$,  as  at  present 
available. 

Dr.  H ,  in  the  same  Report,  men- 
tions, that,  ''next  to  hereditary  predisposition, 
the  most  ireqoent  canses  of  the  disease  in  the 
cases  admitted  last  year,  were  intemperance  and 
want"  A  very  serious  and  important  statement 
follows,  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  fellpw-creataies,  would  do  well 
to  ponder  over  with  attentive  care : — 

''.For  some  years  the  number  of  patients,  whose 
malady  may  be  attributed  to  these  canses,  has 
been  increasing.    The  increase  has  been  among 
the  lower  classes.    In  1841,  the  cases  which 
could  be  traced  to  intemperance  were  thirty ;  in 
1842,  they  were  forty-six.  In  1841,  those  arising 
from  want  amounted  to  five;  in  1842,  to  seven- 
teen.   I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the 
increase  of  both  is  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial distress,  giving  rise  to  lowness  of  wages  and 
want  of  employment  It  may  be  said,  that  when 
wages  are  low,  and  occupation  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  men  will  have  less  money  to  spend, 
and,  consequently,  will  drink  less.    A  pretty 
extensive  observation  of  the  different  grades  oi 

•  Fkyiidni'i  Mcood  ADsnal  Bqmt,  pp.  11, 19. 
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the  working  classes  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years, 
has  conTinced  me  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  ; 
for  I  have  generally  found,  that  want  and  intem- 
perance go  hand  in  hand.  Whenever  a  man 
falls  below  a  certain  point  in  physical  comfort, 
he  becomes  reckless,  and  sensual  enjoyment 
forms  his  only  pleasure.  To  this  he  will  sacrifice 
every  thing;  and  habits  of  intemperance  are 
frequently  acquired  in  seasons  of  distress,  which 
the  individual  in  more  favourable  circumstances 
finds  it  impossible  to  lay  aside." 

The  same  Report  contains  remarks  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  large  number  of  patients 
who  have  become  deranged  from  the  intemperate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

After  certain  tabular  details,  the  Report  con- 
cludes with  some  interesting  statements  on  the 
absence  of  all  mechanical  constraint  as  applied 
to  the  patients ;  on  their  occupation  and  amuse- 
ments, among  which  is  that  of  printing  a  perio- 
dical, towards  which  the  contributions  of  the 
inmates,  ''  exclusive  of  those  too  absurd  to  be 
printed,  were  far  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  its 
pages ;''  on  the  management  and  value  of  a 
circulating  library,  and  on  the  state  of  religion, 
and  the  means  of  grace  as  exhibited  in  the 
institution.  On  this  point  I  select  one  short 
passage : — 
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''  As  noted  in  our  last  Report,  the  patients 
assemble  every  morning  and  evening  in  chi^pel 
for  divine  worship.    Aboot  three*fonrths  of  the 
whole  inmates  attend  regularly,  though  no  oom- 
pulsory  measures  are  employed ;  and,  since  none 
are  presept  who  do  not  come  voluntarily,  and 
all  are  excluded  who  would  disturb  others,  or 
distract   their  attention,  the  service  proceeds 
with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the  congregation  is 
quiet  and  orderly.    As,  in  consequence  of  other 
duties  unconnected  with  the  Asylum  which  de- 
volve on  the  chaplain,  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  his  services  only  three  times  a  week,  I 
have,  with  the  aid  of  my  assistants,  endeinvoured, 
though  inadequately,  I  am  convinced,  to  supply 
his  place  on  the  other  occasions."    After  a  few 
farther   remarks,    including  a  notice  on   the 
habit  of  the  patients  to  read  and  .converse  upon 
the  passages   heard  explained  in  the   chapel, 
as  evidencing  a  permanency  of  the   impres- 
sions  made  upon    their  minds,    the    Doctor 
thus  concludes  his  observations  on  this  most 
important    part    of  his    subject :  —  "  I .  have 
no  hesitation,   therefore,  in  saying,    that  the 
services  of  a  judicious  and  benevolent    chap- 
lain  must    prove    highly   beneficial    in  every 
Asylum." 
Dr.  Hotcheson  has  a  statement  of  a  con* 
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firmatory  nature  as  to  the  same  topic  in  his 
Report  of  another  year ; — 

**  Religious  instruction  has  not  only  heen 
continued,  as  heretofore,  but,  in  consequence  of 

Mr.  B ,  who  has  laboured  for  fourteen  years 

in  the  institution,  having  become  resident,  it 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent.  In 
addition  to  his  other  duties  he  has  undertaken 
the  teaching  and  training  of  some  of  our  inmates, 
who  had  never  been  deemed  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  of  any  kind,  and  the  success  hitherto 
has  been  highly  encouraging." 

We  took  leave  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  with  earnest 
wishes  for  the  wel&re  of  the  whole  establishment, 
and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  much  was  in 
progress  here  towards  the  relief,  restoration,  and 
happiness  of  many  fellow-creatures,  visited  by 
that  grievous  affliction,  once  so  much  increased 
by  the  ignorance,  mismanagement,  and  cruelty 
of  man,  but  now  so  much  alleviated  by  skill, 
judgment,  and  true  Christian  love. 

This  institution,  as  realized  in  Scotland,  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact,  that  hitherto 
provision  for  pauper  lunatics  throughout  the 
country  has  been  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  population,  under  those  most  urgent 
of  all  demands — ^I  mean  cases  of  insanity  among 
the  poor.    During  the  welUknown  debate,  or,  to 

VOL.   I.  f 
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tpetk  more  accurately,  at  the  deliyery  of  the 
lord  Advocate's  address,  at  once  so  laminoas 
md  so  detailed  on  the  Stettih  Poor  Law, Bill  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  April  22,  1845,  I  find 
several  statements  confirmatory  of  this  fact. 
His  Lordship,  speaking  of  the  laws  relatire  to 
Uinatics  in  Scotland,  said : — **  that  he  did  not 
think  they  were  altogether  satisfactory."  He 
referred  at  some  length  to  a  paper  of  Dr. 
Hntcheson  relative  to  some  ahnses  in  regard  to 
panper  lunatics  sent  to  the  Island  of  Arran,  and 
to  the  active  steps  taken  to  remedy  those  abnses 
by  which  in  Angnst,  1843,  sixty-eight  lunatics 
were  removed  from  thence.  Wm  proposition  as 
to  pauper  lunatics  was : — *^  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  an  asylum  of  some  kind,  unless  the 
Board  of  Superrision  should  dispense  inth  such 
removal  in  any  particular  case.*** 

Mr.  Ellice,  Jun.,  said  on  the  same  occasion : 
— **  With  regard  to  Lunatics,  every  body  knew 
that  the  present  system  of  taking  care  of  Lunatics 
in  Scotland  was  a  disgrace  to  any  dvilized 
country.  But  there  were  no  Lunatic  Asylums 
there  for  the  purpose ;  and  *to  suppose  that  the 
Scotch  were  going  to  build  any  was  an  idea  not 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.**    I  scarcdy 

*  9pmak  01  iM  MJOiQ  AUfOCU%  CCf  fV|KllllM  Dj  DMCKVOOQ 
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nndentand  what  the  Hooourable  Gentleman 
meant  by  this  last  remark.  If  Christian  benevo- 
lenoe  and  sound  policy  require  Asylums  for  the 
insane  poor  in  Scotland,  why  should  there  be  no 
expectation  of  having  them  introduced  f 

Mr.  Hawes,  who  considered  that ''  the  Govern- 
ment deserved  great  thanks  for  the  Bill/'  said  : 
''With  regard  to  Lunatics,  in  particular,  he 
hoped  the  learned  Lord  would  see  the  necessity 
for  some  provision.  Although  the  learned  Lord 
stated,  that  the  Lunatics,  who  had  been  illegally 
confined  on  the  Isle  of  Arran  had  been  released, 
he  was  nolt  satisfied  that  they  were  much  better  off 
now ;  and,  unless  they  provided  public  Asylums, 
or  compelled  the  parishes  to  furnish  proper 
medical  aid  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
they  would  not  have  taken  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  mitigate  this  greatest  of  all  calamities/' 
All  these  statements  prove  the  extreme 
importance  of  diligent  and  speedy  attention  to 
this  subject  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Glasgow  Asylum 
may  become  both  a  model  and  a  stimulus  to  many 
other  kindred  establishments  in  the  land. 

On  quitting  the  Asylum  we  proceeded  to  K , 

where  we  were  engaged  to  dine.  Those  of  my 
«Mlers  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  acquainted 
with  our  host — and  few  are  more  known  and 
valued  both  in  public  and  social  life — need  not 

r  2 
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be  told  that  we  enjoyed  our  evening  in  no  alight 

degree.    On  oar  way  to  hia  hooae,  Mr.  C 

took  oa  through  the  adjoining  gronnda  of  Sir 

A C  They  are  very  beautifiil,  having 

among  other  intereating  featorea,  ateep  hanging 
wooda,  and  a  fine  river,  which  curvea  in  a  moat 
pictoreaque  loop  joat  before  the  honae.     Sir 

A C waa  at  home,  and  kindly  ahowed 

us  hia  beantifnl  conaervatory,  aome  fine  pictnrea, 
ancient  carved,  wood,  and,  in  a  word,  hia  moat 
pleaaant  home.  He  built  the  houae  himadf  a 
few  years  ago,  and  nothing  can  be  more  complete 
than  thia,  my  firat  specimen  of  a  Scotch  country- 
houae. 

The  Cathedral  at  Glaagow  ia  nowunder  repair 
both  within  and  without,  after  having  been  long 
abandoned  to  n^lect  and  decay.  The  choir 
alone  ia  applied  to  purpoeea  of  worship;  an4 
Preabyterian  aervice  ia  atill  held  there.  At 
one  period,  three  IVeabyterian  congregationa 
used  to  aaaemble  in  the  edifice  at  the  aame 
time — one  in  the  choir,  another  in  the  nave, 
and  another  in  the  crypt.  I  heard  that  the 
service  in  the  crypt  waa  given  up  forty-two 
years  ago,  and  that  in  the  nave  fourteen  yeara 
ago.  The  crypt  ia  very  handaome,  and  ia  well 
known  to  the  readera  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  aa 
the  acene  of  a  celebrated  paaaage  in  Rob  Boy 
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The  person  who  conducted  us  through  the  edi- 
fice told  us  that  one  of  the  late  visitors  to  this 
Cathedral,  said,  while  viewing  it,  ''We  shall 
not  have  this  as  our  own  again  under  twenty 
years,  I  am  afraid.  We  shall  get  on  much 
faster  in  England  than  we  shall  in  this  country ; 
hut  we  shall  have  this  and  all  the  other  Cathe- 
drals in  about  twenty  years/' 

The  speaker  was  a  Romanist;  and  though 
some  may  utterly  deride  all  such  anticipations, 
yet,  perhaps,  twenty  years  ago  they  would  have 
utterly  derided  the  thought  of  all  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  day  at  Oxford,  and  among 
so  many  ftfinisters  and  educated  laymen  in  the 
English  Church.  Who  would  then  have  thought 
of  such  principles  as  those  now  asserted  in 
universities,  in  pulpits,  and  in  all  forms  of 
literature  f  Who  would  then  have  dreamed 
of  such  practices  as  those  now  introduced  in 
many  a  church  of  our  land?  Who  would 
then  have  thought  it  possible  that  long  lists 
of  clerg]rmen  and  gentlemen,  as  converts  to 
Popery,  might  now  be  drawn  up  from  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  f  These  events 
are  all  now  embodied,  as  facts,  in  the  religious 
history  of  our  country.  Who  will  venture,  after 
this,  to  limit  the  events,  in  a  similar  direction, 
of  the  next  twenty  years  t    May  God  preserve 
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U8  finom  sapinenets,  fancied  Mcui^ity,  and  all  that 
jodicial  blindnaa,  which  is  the  son  prepara- 
tive  for  mini  May  He  enable  the  troe  Pro- 
testants of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to 
<*  strive  together  for  the  Faith  of  the  Goepd/' 
*'to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain,"  and 
still  to  preserve  inviolate  that  glorioos  princi- 
ple— that  indispensable  watch-word  of  their 
Faith — ^no  peace  with  Rome  I 
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Lodi  Lonood— Rob  Rof— His  ml  HUtorj— Bob  Bojr't  Doith— 
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August  5.  To  the  TVosachi.  —  Intending  to 
make  our  ezcanion  chiefly  by  water  for  the 
next  two  days,  we  sent  our  pony-carriage 
on  to  Stirling,  and  set  off  early  this  morning 

with    Dr.    M and    my  wife's  sister    for 

Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine.  The  day 
was  bright  and  calm;  indeed,  in  every  way 
adapted  for  onr  object.  After  a  drive  of  about 
twenty  miles,  daring  which  we  passed  the  rock 
and  fortress  of  Dumbarton,  rising  aloft  in  abrupt, 
solitary,  and  eccentric  grandeur  from  the  flat 
plain  beneath,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
guarding  the  passage  up  the  river  Clyde,  which 
flows  at  its  base,  we  embarked  on  a  stream 
at  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Inversnaid,  where  we,  and  several 
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other  pasMogen  landed  doee  to  a  small  ino, 
standing  pictoresquely  on  the  side  of  the  steep, 
shelving  bank. 

Doring  onr  whole  coarse  we  were  encircled 
by  grand  ranges  of  moantains,  among  which 
Ben  Lomond  rose,  in  front,  far  above  all  its 
neighbonring  competitors,  and  onr  vessel 
went  on,  winding  hither  and  thither  among  a 
mnltitnde  of  rocky  and  well-wooded  islands. 
The  deamess  of  the  sky  above  was  only  rivalled 
by  that  of  the  calm  water  beneath ;  and,  with- 
out making  comparisons,  depreciating  other 
lakes,  or  exalting  this  at  their  expense,  we 
ail  felt  that  Scotland  might  well  be  proud  of 
snch  an  expanse  as  this,  and  set  in  such  ii 
frame. 

At  Inversnaid,  it  is  necessary  for  those  pro- 
ceeding to  Loch  Katrine,  either  to  ride,  walk, 
or  drive,  (the  worst  method  of  progress  from 
the  badness  of  the  road)  for  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance, and  here  the  guide-books  threatened  us 
with  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  imposition  and 
incivility;  but  we  found  neither  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  evil,  after  having 
arrived  at  a  certain  height,  had  been  cured 
either  by  competition  or  by  shame.  Dr.  M — 
and  the  two  ladies  were  soon  provided  with 
ponies,  and  I  accompanied  them  on  foot  through 
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the  moaotain-pasB  valleys,  by  which  the  two 
lakes  are  oonoected.  We  were  now  in  the 
territory,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  life  and 
exploits — ^if  they  deserve  such  an  exalted  name 
—of  that  celebrated  character,  Rob  Roy  Macgre- 
gor.  I  shall  here  notice  a  few  particulars  of 
his  real  and  actual  history. 

Perhaps  some,  who,  in  their  imagination, 
have  thrown  him  back  into  distant  ages,  will 
be  surprised  on  hearing  the  fact,  that  it  is  only 
about  one  hundred  years  since  the  individual 
so  named  departed  from  this  life.  His  real 
name  was  Macgregor,  or  Campbell.  In  fact, 
either  appellation  would  be  appropriate,  as  he 
was  one  of  that  extraordinary  clan,  the  Macgre- 
gors,  who  were  the  subjects  of  such  relentless 
and  persevering  animosity  on  the  part,  not 
only  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  but  of  the 
State  also,  even  to  the  prohibition,  forbidding 
any  one  whatever  to  bear  the  dreaded  name. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  Rob  Roy's  name 
would  have  appeared  in  public  documents  as  a 
Mapgregor;  but  as  it  is,  he  is  called  Campbell — 
I  believe,  from  some  temporary  adhesion  to  the 
ftmily  of  Argyll.  Inversnaid,  where  we  mounted 
our  ponies,  was  the  very  place  of  which  we 
hear  as  his  first  residence.  While  living  there, 
he  pursued  the  occupation  of  an  extensive  dealer 
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in  catUe,  wliich  went  uDjitr  his  protection  to 
the  Lowland  fain.  He  dealt  and  acted  on  his 
own  accoant,  and  on  the  aoconnt  of  several 
large  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
kind  of  agent.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  he  was  prosperous  in  his  concerns  for  a 
certain  period ;  but  subsequently  a  turn  in  his 
affidrs  happened,  and  he  became  responsible  for 
a  large  sum,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  on 
the  account  of  those  who  had  entrusted  him 
with  the  management  of  their  business.  Instead 
of  a  more  peaceable  endeavour  to  pay  his  debts, 
or  of  a  surrender  to  his  creditors,  he  all  at  once 
had  recourse  to  a  new  system.  He  took  up 
his  abode  at  no  great  distance  from  his  previous 
haunts,  but  far  up  among  the  rough  and  wild 
mountains  of  this  neighbourhood,  north  of  In- 
versnaid,  on  the  east  bank  of  Loch  Lomond. 
Here  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  daring 
and  lawless  men,  and  for  a  while  it  certainly 
appears  -  that  he  lived  by  making  incursions 
on  the  property  of  his  neighbours— chiefly,  if 
not  ezdusively,  cattle— and  appropriating  it  to 
himsdf  and  his  adherants.  But  before  long  his 
name  grew  so  famous,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
apply  his  power  in  a  new  and  more  regular 
way,  so  as  to  secure  and  realise  for  himself— 
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without  80  mach  danger,  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  nncertainty-*a  syste- 
matic and  r^;olar  income.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  a  most  extraordinary  way — ^by  black 
mail.  The  fact  was,  that  the  neighbouring 
proprietors,  who  had  suffered  much  from  his 
predatory  attacks,  and  from  similar  depreda- 
tions among  themsdves,  or  from  other  quar- 
ters, agreed  to  pay  Rob  Roy,  each  for  himself, 
a  certain  annual  sum,  as  a  consideration  for 
his  undertaking  to  seek  and  restore  any  catde 
which  they  might  lose,  by  any  of  the  various 
incursions  to  which  they  were  constantiy  sub- 
ject. This,  of  course,  preserved  them  from 
Rob  Kofs  attacks  too ;  and  in  a  great  i^easure 
secured  them  from  any  other  losses,  —  so 
thoroughly  was  he  and  his  party  acquainted 
with  the  neighbouring  fastnesses,  and  with  all 
the  proceedings  of  their  respective  inhabi- 
tanto. 

Thus  then  lived  Rob  Roy  for  many  years,  occa* 
aonally  engaged  in  other  frays  and  expeditions, 
but  usually  occupied  as  a  kind  of  protector 
of  his  neighbours'  cattie,  and  as  a  recipient 
of  considerable  annual  sums  paid  to  him  on 
this  account.  In  fact,  just  as  the  best  guardUmo 
on  the  roads  of  Spain  is  frequentiy  the  trans- 
formed chieftain  of  banditti,  so  Rob  Roy  became 
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the  fuariumo  for  ihooe  who  engaged  him  by 
their  anniial  retaining  fee. 

He  lived,  parsning  this  line  of  bosiness,  to 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  died  safely  in 
his  bed.  He  seems,  on  the  approach  of  die* 
solution,  to  have  had  some  strong  companction 
as  to  varioos  transactions  of  his  life,  and  bit- 
terly reproved  his  wife,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  Lady  Macbeth  in  disposition,  for 
some  haughty  and  inappropriate  words,  as  to 
his  humiliation  and  contrition  before  Ood. 

I  have  been  desirous  to  sketch  out  a  teal 
life  and  character,  as  briefly  as  I  can.  For 
Rob  Roy's  real  life,  as  a  matter  of  history,  is 
nationally  and  socially  speaking,  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  romance  attached 
to  his  name  may  be,  to  many  persons,  a  land 
of  stepping-stone  towards  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations of  no  little  historical  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  times  in  which  he  /MntAed— 
to  use  an  old  Harrovian  expression,  as  to  every 
individual  mentioned  in  Lempriire's  Dictionary, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

On  finishing  our  short  land-expedition,  and 
arriving  at  the  border  of  Loch  Katrine,  a  row- 
boat,  with  a  large  number  of  passengers,  was 
just  setting  off.  The  boatmen  called  out  to 
Know  whether  we  would  embark  also.    Little 
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or  no  time  being  given  to  as  for  consideration, 
we  harried  down,  and  got  in,  amid  donbts 
audibly  expressed  by  some  standers  by,  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  room,  or  the  safety  of  our 
proceeding. 

When  we  entered  the  boat,  we  discovered 
that  it  was  so  full  of  tourists  and  luggage,  that 
we  could  only  find  space  for  ourselves  forward, 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where  the  addition  of 
our  number  to  the  passengers  barely  left  room 
for  the  rowers  to  bend  to  their  oars.  However, 
we  four  sat  down  with  the  most  limited  accom- 
modation, as  new  bales  among  the  heap  of 
luggage  previously  piled  up.  We  soon  found 
that  the  inconvenience  was  only  a  minor  con- 
sideration to  any  one  who  knew  anything  of 
boating,  as  it  immediately  became  evident  that 
our  load  was  far  beyond  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken.  The  boatmen  would  not 
admit  it,  but  the  fact  was  clear.  Besides  the 
two  rowers  there  was  another  man  in  the  party, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  direction.  He  moved, 
when  necessary,  with  the  greatest  precaution, 
while  no  one  else  moved  at  all,  or  seemed 
inclined  to  do  so,  from  the  evident  effect  of  the 
slightest  stir  of  any  passenger  on  the  over- 
burdened craft. 
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The  weather  was  perfectly  calm,  when  we 
commenced  our  ten  mUe  coarse ;  bat  presently^ 
and  jost  as  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
a  breeze  came  down  from  the  moantains,  and 
caused  mach  more  swell  than  I  shoold  have 
thought  possible,  considering  how  slight  it  was. 
The  boat  coald  not  rise  to  the  wave  in  the 
smallest  degree,  and  therefore  went  through 
it  with  a  dead,  straight,  horizontal  motion, 
which  would  have  been  most  hazardous  had 
the  wind  increased  even  a  little  more.  Hap- 
pQy,  however,  it  soon  decreased  instead  of 
increasing,  and  we  were  no  longer  in  any 
unpleasant  predicament.  Had  there  been  only 
a  frdr  cargo  on  board,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  slightest  danger,  even  had  the  msihce 
been  ten  times  as  much  agitated;  but  as  the 
case  was,  with  a  long,  thin,  much  over-loaded 
boat,  our  position  for  about  half  an  hour  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory;  an4  as  one  fond 
of  the  water,  I  could  not  help  feeling  how 
disagreeable  the  motion  was,  contrasted  with 
the  play  of  a  boat,  springing  over  or  breasting 
the  waves.  From  their  whispering,  and  other 
signs,  my  opinion  was  that  the  rowers,  who 
knew  most  about  the  matter,  did  not  themselves 
like  our  position,  when,  at  one  particular  point. 
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the  breeze  began  to  fireshen,  and  the  cloud 
darkly  to  sweep  past  in  onr  direction  from 
Ben  Lomond's  towering  height 

On  approaching  the  farther  end  of  the  lake, 
the  sights  around  us  were  as  peculiar  as  they 
were  beautiful.  The  opposite  banks  approxi- 
mate closely  to  each  other,  and  form,  by  their 
wooded  projections,  irregularly  shaped  rocks, 
and  fantastic  natural  features  of  various  descrip- 
tions. This  is  the  commencement  of  that  sin- 
gular locality  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Trosachs" — a  word,  which  I  believe  signifies 
''jutting  eminences/'  and  most  characteristic 
of  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied.  We  passed 
dose  by  "Ellen's  Isle,"  and  other  spots  ren- 
dered famous  by  Sir  Walter  in  the  poetic 
literature  of  his  country—or  rather,  I  should 
say,  of  Europe. 

Scott's  description  of  this  most  singular  scene 
is  so  exquisitely  finished,  that  it  seems  quite 
a  supererogatory  work  for  any  one  else  to 
attempt  its  delineation.  It  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  besides  it  is  so  well  known,  and 
so  easily  attainable  on  desire,  that  its  insertion 
here  would  be  altogether  needless.  However, 
I  cannot  refuse  presenting  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers   the  commencement  of   his  true  and 
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most  graphic  acooimt.  In  which  portion  of 
▼erte  I  may  alto  mention  that  the  chief  pecn- 
liarities  of  the  scene  are  contained— t»  hmftfmfrm^ 
as  Aristotie  would  say ;  not  bo  moch,  I  would 
obaenre,  the  chief  beantiea,  as  the  chief  peca- 
liarities  of  the  place— the  things  which  make 
it  differ  from  all  other  spots  which  I  have  ever 
seen,  an  opinion  common  to  many  travellers 
whom  I  have  heard  speaking  of  it 


TlM  vwtmi  wim  of  abbi^  dqr» 
Roird  0*0  Hm  ^tt  tfMir  k««l  w^  I 
Bidi  pmrfiB  p«k,'CMli  fiatj  wpin, 
Wat  buhad  la  Soodt  of  fivii«  flra. 
But  aol  a  Mttiiv  bttm  eoold  i^ov 
WitUn  iIm  dttk  rariM  bilow, 
WliOTt  tviatd  iIm  ptfb»  in  ihdbv  Ud, 
Bfomd  UMKf  A  rodEj  pjnunia* 
flhootiiif  aimipllf  fronllM  d«Q 
Itsf 


TIm  Dstift  bidwiria  of  iIm  paMt 
Hofa  as  Um  tow*  wludi  Wldan  vain* 
PlraaaBiitoow  pOtd  oa  SUaar'a  plain. 
TIm  radEj  tinBiiiiti^  aplh  and  nnl, 
F<ivni'd  lonal^  doaa^  or  battlonontp 
Or  aaaaaad  Cntaaliaaif  aal 
Wilb  ciipoii^  or  ndnmty 
Wild  cnola  aa  Fugod  ofor  dadc'd, 

LADY  or  Tin  LAKn.    Omh  L 

The  inn,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  neighhoarhood,  was 
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about  a  mile  from  our  lauding-place,  and  from  all 
accoimts  which  we  had  previously  received,  as  well 
as  from  the  fine  weather  and  consequent  crowd 
of  tourists  on  the  move  to-day,  we  had  reason  to 
doubt  of  finding  accommodation.  However, 
though  the  apartments  wero  very  small,  smaller 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen  at  an  inn,  except  on 
the  top  of  the  Righi,  in  Switzerland — still  they 
wero  so  numerous,  that  our  fears  wero  needless, 
and  we  passed  a  most  pleasant  evening  in  this 
truly  delightful  spot,  wandering  about,  talking 
to  the  boatmen  and  porters,  who  congrogate 
hero  in  great  numbers,  and  listening  to  the  first 
Scotch  piper  whom  we  had  hitherto  met.  I  can- 
not yet  enjoy  the  bag«pipe,  though  not  difficult 
to  please  in  instroments  of  music  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

On  the  subject  of  this  Highland  music,  Skene, 
in  his  interesting  work,  *'  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  observes :  **  The  use  of  the  harp 
appean  to  have  rapidly  declined  in  the  Highlands 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  dvil  wars  which  commenced  at  that 
period ;  and  at  length  it  was  entiroly  superseded 
by  the  moro  martial  instrament,  the  bag-pipe, 
the  origin  of  which  is  altogether  unknown, 
although,  from  the  character  of  the  music,  there 
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it  greater  probability  of  tappoaing  it  an  ancient 
instrument  of  the  Highlanders  than  of  foreign 
introduction.'* 

In  the  evening  we  gathered  a  little  congrega- 
tion to  our  prayers,  and  having  listened  to  one, 
himself  of  a  thankful,  holy,  loving  ^irit,  and 
skilled  in  communicating  to  others  the  same 
feeling  as  his  own,  we  retired  to  our  rest, 
thankful  to  God,  not  only  for  the  gifts  of 
His  grace,  but  also  for  the  beauties  of  this 
earth,  and  specially  thankful  for  the  privil^e 
of  seeing  a  portion  thereof,  as  we  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  them  this  day. 

Jugutt  6.  To  Btbrlmg. — ^The  morning  was 
so  fine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country 
so  tempting  for  pedestrianism,  that  I  set  off 
this  morning  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  party,  in  order  to  walk  to  Callender,  eight 
miles  on  the  way  to  Stirling.  The  nar- 
row road,  which  I  had  to  pursue,  disclosed  at 
each  turn  most  pleasing  views  of  lake,  wood, 
jooppioe,  and  mountain,  and  at  one  particular 
point  I  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  a  small  ancient  bridge,  which  no  artist 
should,  I  think,  pass  without  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  scene  to  his  sketch-book. 

From  consideration  of  the  number  of  persons 
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employed  in  the  fields,  of  the  cottagee  near  the 
inn  at  the  Trosachs,  of  the  boatmen  and  porters, 
who  serve  the  crowd  of  smnmer  travellers,  and 
of  the  travelleis  themselves  detained  here  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  seems  very  needful  that  a  small 
church  should  be  built  and  maintained  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood.  At  present,  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  public  service  within  many 
miles,  except  once  in  a  month. 

During  my  walk,  I  joined  a  farmer  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  some  interesting  con- 
versation on  subjects  of  local  and  agricultural 
interest.  Among  other  things,  he  told  me  that 
he  held  five  hundred  acres,  including  upland 
and  lowland,  for  which  he  paid  £200  a  year. 
He  paid  his  men  two  shillings  a  day  in  harvest 
time.  To  those  labourers,  who  worked  for  him 
all  the  year  round,  he  gave  ten  guineas  a  year 
in  addition  to  their  food,  which  consisted  of 
mutton,  broth,  kail,  bread,  cheese,  and  porridge. 

I  joined  my  relatives  at  Callender,  after  a 
most  agreeable  walk,  and  we  all  went  on  together 
to  Stirling.  Its  rock  and  castle  first  met  our 
view,  and  truly  magnificent  were  these  objects. 
The  agriculture  of  this  neighbourhood  is  most 
skilfully  managed,  and  among  other  farms  of 
celebrity  is  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  at  Deanstone, 
only  a  few  miles  off. 
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During  the  evemng  I  walked  throagh  various 
parte  of  Stirling,  a  town  of  no  alight  interest  to 
the  stranger,  both  from  the  passages  connecting 
it  with  Scotch  history,  as  well  as  from  ite  general 
features,  and  local  position.  The  houses  and 
streeto  have  a  very  foreign  appearance ;  indeed 
they  seemed  to  me  more  foreign  than  those  of 
any  town,  which  I  have  seen  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  the  houses  had  small  round  turreto, 
with  the  conical  roof  so  well  known  in  old 
French  dwellings,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges.  One  large  house,  now  used  as  a 
military  hospital  and  called  <<  Argyll's  Lodgings" 
looked  exactly  as  if  it  had  stepped  oyer  from 
Rouen  or  Angers,  or  some  other  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  or  the  Loire.  1  also  saw  many 
of  those  irregular  squares,  called  in  French, 
"  places/'  and  here  and  there  high  walls  with 
intervening  thoroughfares,  just  like  bo  many 
abroad. 

These  similarities  are  easily  accounted  for  and 
explained  by  the  close  and  long  continued  con- 
nexion of  Scotch  and  French  History.  Among 
the  courtiers  and  upper  classes  of  society,  the 
partiality  to  French  fashions  and  tastes  was  at 
one  time  very  strong  in  Scotland ;  and  as  no 
doubt  the  fact  of  the  French  Kings  being  guarded 
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by  a  body  drawn  and  filled  up,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  from  Scotland,  with  many  other 
kindred  circumstances,  would  have  much 
weight  on  the  matter.  The  attachment  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  to  French  habits  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

It  is  curious  to  hear  FVench  words  Scotticized, 
as  so  often  occurs.  For  instance,  '*  assiette,"  a 
plate,  forms  a  word  of  the  same  meaning,  and  is 
contained  in  M^Dod's  celebrated  Book  of  Cook- 
ery, in  the  receipt  for  a  certain  dish  entitled 
"  Petticoat-tails  !*'  This  is  nothing  less  or  more 
than  the  '*  pelits  gatelles"  (for  gateaux,  the 
more  usual  word)  of  the  French  cook.and  con- 
fectioner. Another  word  of  French  origin,  is 
that  of  **  an  haverel,**  which  signifies  a  fool  or 
simpleton.  This  is  derived  from  the  word 
••  Avril,"  French  for  April,  an  "  April  fool." 

The  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is  most  varied 
and  extensive — ^framed  on  the  right  by  a 
lofty  ridge  of  mountains  bending  round  to  the 
left.  A  nearer  line  of  heathy  and  well-wooded 
heights,  stretching  away  from  the  left,  blends 
most  harmoniously  with  that  line  which  I  hare 
previously  described  as  converging  from  the  right 
The  smooth  turf  of  the  race-ground,  the  low- 
lands covered  with  golden  crops  and  sprinkled 
with  portions  of  wood,  and  dotted  with  the 
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▼ery  neatest  fiunnsteade — the  remains  of  the 
old  royal  garden  with  its  drcular  and  now 
grass-grown  terraces*  at  the  foot  of  the  rock»  and 
immediatdy  helow  yonr  feet^  steep,  craggy, 
leaf  covered  precipices — sudi  is  the  scene  spread 
before  you  as  on  a  map,  and  many  other  fair 
objects  might  be  added  to  the  list  without  exag- 
geration or  untruth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LiiiKlfag«m*--Iiii]tth80«r  Fdaoe— Arrml  in  Bdinlmigli— Ambf- 
Urin  teriee— Aotnain  Migration— Lcttvt  of  Introdnelion— 
A  Smordiij  Viiil— Nolioa  for  THTdlon— Impvwnon  of  Edin- 
borgii. 

AuguBi  7.  7b  Edinburgh.  —  We  passed 
to-day  many  handsome  conntry-booses  and 
much  highly  cultiyated  ground ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  which  we 
carefoUy  examined,  there  was  nothing  which 
called  my  note-book  into  use.  That  abode  of 
royalty  in  former  times;  that  '*  excelling"  abode, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  song  in  its  praise,  is,  for 
a  ruin,  by  no  means  in  bad  order  for  restoration, 
if  desired.  With  the  trifling  addition  of  roofs, 
floors,  and  sudi  supplementary  parts  of  the 
structure,  the  apartments  might  with  ease  be 
again  rendered  habitable.  James  the  First  built 
one  side  of  this  palace  after  he  became  King  of 
England ;  and  accordingly  over  one  window  the 
date  of  1619  is  inscribed.      On  another  side. 
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he  caased  the  crown  and  the  thistle  to  be 
canred  in  stone-woric  over  the  windows  of  the 
room,  where  his  mother,  Mary,  Qaeen  of  Scots, 
was  bom. 

Here  again,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  local 
features  of  Stirling,  tall  narrow  towers  remind  the 
spectator  of  France,  and  of  the  long-continned 
and  dose  connexion  of  Scotland  with  that 
country.  One  apartment  was  employed  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  Parliament  Hall  and  a 
Banquetting  Hall.  It  has  a  gallery  above,  and  is 
still  a  very  handsome  room.  There  is  a  curious 
little  secret  and  dungeon*looking  place  bdow 
one  of  the  chief  bed-rooms,  which  makes  a  place 
of  retreat  for  any  one  sleeping  there,  and  sud- 
denly aroused  in  the  night  by  assailants.  Our 
guide  told  us  that  James  HI.  hid  himself  there 
three  weeks  at  one  time,  and  a  fortnight  at 
another.  Whether  this  is  true  or.  not,  the 
existence  of  such  a  chamber  shows  the  character 
of  the  times. 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  the  turrets : 
and  two-thirds  of  this  building  are  encircled  by 
a  pretty  lake,  approaching  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  Beyond  this  is  a  pleasant  and  extensive 
meadow,  and  the  whole  country  around  is  now 
glowing  with  its  rich  yellow  harvests. 

Near  Linlithgow  is  a  very  lofty  and  most 
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gracefiil  viaduct  for  the  transit  of  the  railway- 
carriages. 

Jnst  as  the  san  was  setting,  we  came  in  sight 
(rf*  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  we  approached,  the  lofty, 
extensive,  and  precipitous  rock,  on  which  the 
Castle  is  built,  and  that  fine  crowning  edifice  rose 
high  in  the  air  before  us,  and  gleamed  on  our 
eyes  in  the  rich  mellow  light  of  a  delightful 
summer's  evening.  Congratulating  ourselves  on 
our  first  and  very  favourable  impression  of  this 
beautiful  city,  and  anticipating  much  interest 
and  admiration  in  examining  its  local  features, 
architecture,  and  surrounding^scenery ,  we  entered 
Scotland's  capital  without  passing  any  suburbs 
whatsoever,  and  driving  up  to  George  Street, 
were  soon  most  comfortably  lodged  in  one  of  its 
ample  and  well-built  abodes. 

I  was  present  this  day,  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  service   of  the    established  Church    of 

Scotland.  Dr.  M ,   who  is  considered   one 

of  the  most  able  of  the  ministers  remaining 
in  the  establishment,  officiated.  On  another 
occasion,  during  my  stay  at  Edinburgh,  I 
attended  the  Free  Church  service,  and  heard 

Dr.  G 9  of  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher.    I 

admired  much  his  powerful  argument,  his  sim- 
plicity of  delivery,  and  altogether  the  impressive 
character  of  his  address.    Every  time  that  I 

VOL.   I.  o 
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may  have  attended  at  anysenrioe,  except  that  to 
whidi  I  am  aocostomed — ^I  mean,  of  conne,  the 
service  of  oor  English  Chorch — ^I  may  say  without 
hesitation,  aafidthftil  and  trae  in  my  admiration 
of  her  liturgy  and  public  ritual,  that  I  have 
been  thankftil  for  bdonging  to  our  own  branch 
of  Christ's  Church,  for  this  as  well  as  many 
other  causes — I  mean,  the  excellency  of  her 
worship  as  adapted  to  the  great  coiigregation  on 
the  Lord's  day.  The -very  small  proportion  of 
Scripture  read  in  the  Scotch  Church,  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  very  great  deficiency  and  loss ;  and, 
while,  with  our  form  of  prayer,  we  are  Beaare  oi 
sound  and  effective  doctrine  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  sendees — in  fact,  until  the  sermon 
commences^-aocording  to  the  Ftesbyteiian  form 
of  worship,  too  much  depends  on  the  individual 
who  ministers,  finom  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

BdMmrgh,  AMguit  7  to  Auguii  26.— We 
remained  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  three  weeks ; 
and  though  during  our  sojourn  we  experienced 
two  circumstances  of  a  character  disadvantageous 
to  our  foU  enjoyment  of  the  place,  yet*  notwith- 
standing this,  we  felt  that  the  foir  capital  oi 
Scotland  commanded  at  first,  and  sustained 
afterwards  an  interest  of  its  own,  independent 
of  all  accidental  circumstances,  in  which,  as 
strangers,  we  were  placed. 
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Oar  first  disadvantage  was,  that  we  had  very 
cold,  wet,  dark,  stormy,  and  unseasonable  weather 
during  the  main  time  of  our  stay.  Our  second, 
that  very  few,  indeed,  among  the  many  persons 
to  whom  we  brought  letters  of  introduction,  or 
with  whom  we  had  other  means  of  forming 
immediate  and  agreeable  acquaintance,  were  in 
Edinburgh  itself,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  time.  Many  towns,  including  our  own 
metropolis,  are,  in  some  measure,  thinned  of 
their  wealthier  inhabitants  during  the  months  of 
summer  and  autumn,  when  a  certain  portion  of 
the  metropolitan  residents,  whose  means  allow 
them  so  to  do,  go  for  health  or  recreation  to  the 
country,  visit  some  sea-bathing  place,  or  pass  a 
few  weeks  abroad.  But  I  never  was  in  any  city 
where  this  sjrstem  appears  to  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  it  is  at  Edinburgh.  The  common 
phraseology  which  met  my  ears  continually  was : 
— ^^^'Oh  1  nobody  is  in  town  now."  And  certainly 
that  part  of  Edinburgh  inhabited  by  many  of 
the  wealthier  classes,  literally  seemed  almost 
depopulated.  Neither  shall  I  afiront  its  citizens, 
but  rather  pay  a  compliment  to  their  taste  for 
summer  recreation  in  the  country,  when  I 
mention  the  truth,  that  in  some  of  the  finest 
streets  the  grass  was  plentifully  visible  among 
the  stones,  and  that  I  have  more  than  once 

G  2 
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walked  round  a  large  square  near  our  lodgingt 
without  meeting  one  sing^  indiTidual,  and  that, 
too»  in  fine  wei^er,  and  in  mid-day. 

I  am  not  one  of  thoee  trayellera  who  speak 
at  all  in  a  slighting  or  indifierent  manner  with 
regard  to  letters  of  introduction,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  general  rule  yalue  them  highly, 
and  have  personally  found,  in  all  countries,  amply 
sufficient  reason  so  to  do.  Through  the  kindness 
of  friends  in  England  we  had  brought  with  us  a 
very  fidr  supply  for  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but,  on  making  a  circuit  of  calls  on 
my  arrival,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  them 
with  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  1  found 
very  few  available.  The  kind  attention,  and  the 
truly  cordial  reception  which  I  speedily  received 
in  every  instance  where  the  recipients  of  these 
letters  did  happen  to  be  at  Edinburgh  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  only  proved  how  much  the 
stranger,  who  has  the  proper  disposition  to  value 
society  of  that  very  superior  and  intelligent 
description  here  met  with,  is  entitled  to  regret 
this  complete  summer  migration  from  the  town. 
At  one  of  the  first  houses  to  which  we  were 
invited,  and  where  we  passed  a  day  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  our  kind  hostess  said  that  she 
had  endeavoured  to  arrange  for  our  meeting 
under  her  roof  those  two  truly  distinguished 
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men,  Dr.  Cbalmera,  and  Dr.  Keith;  bat  tbey 
were  both  far  away.  Neither  Dr.  Gathrie  nor 
Dr.  Candliah  were  to  be  heard  for  the  same 
caoM,  thoagh  there  was  but  one  report  of  the 
great  power  ad^  e£Eect  of  their  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit.  The  ministers  of  all  denominations,  so 
ht  as  their  duties  will  admit,  partake  of  and 
enjoy  these  rural  tastes ;  and  of  the  temporary 
lack  of  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  town,  I  had 
rather  an  amusing  exemplification  in  the  extreme 
delight  and  air  of  official  triumph  with  which  a 
cleric  of  one  of  the  Episcopal  chapels  secured,  on 
a  certain  Saturday,  the  services  of  that  humble 
individual  who  writes  these  pages. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  stranger  was  announced.  A  little 
short  man,  clad  in  black,  entered,  and  requested 
me  to  take  the  service  of  an  Episcopal  chapel 
which  he  mentioned.  After  a  few  preliminary 
questions,  I  most  readily  assented,  and  immedi- 
ately my  visitor's  face  brightened  up  with  an 
expression,  denoting  the  accomplishment  of 
some  most  important  objects,  on  the  successful 
attainment  of  which  there  had  evidently  been  no 
slight  misgivings.  — "  Well,  I  am  glad,"  said  he, 
"  I  was  on  my  legs  all  yesterday,  and  we  hardly 
knew.  Sir,  where  to  turn  for  assistance.  It's  a 
good  thing  you  are  here.  Sir."    Again,  during 
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one  oi  the  weeks  which  we  epent  at  £dinbargh, 
the  InTernees.  meeting  (of  which  I  ehall  have  to 
apeak  somewhat  copioualy  by  and  by)  took 
northward  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  aUe 
laymen— advocates  of  the  Free  Chorch  princi- 
ples into  thelfigfalands.  I  need  not  add  that  the 
landowners  and  sportsmen  were  all  gathered  to 
their,  country  homes,  or  shooting  quarters,  in 
pursuit  of  the  grouse. 

I  haye  mentioned  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause,  as  being  of  annual  occurrence,  (except 
so  fiur  as  relates  to  the  Inverness  meeting) 
travdlers  to  Scotland  ought  to  be  aware  of  them, 
so  that,  according  to  their  object,  whether  that 
of  seeing  people  or  scenery,  they  may  time  and 
cnder  their  arrangements.  To  unite  a  visit  to 
Scotland  at  the  appropriate  period  for  climbing 
its  mountains  and  skimming  its  lakes,  and  also 
for  enjoying  the  superior  and  distinguished 
society  of  Edinburgh,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  see, 
practicable,  except  by  a  sojourn  of  some  duration, 
so  as  to  include  either  a  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  or  a  part  of  the  spring  and  summer. 
And  to  those  who  have  not  so  much  time  at 
command,  and  yet  wish  to  realize  the  two  objects 
above-mentioned — both  so  desirable  to  all  who 
can  attain  them — I  would  recommend,  in  these 
days  of  speedy  locomotion,  two  distinct  visits. 
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I  write  these  obsenratioiis,  fully  conviDced  that 
they  may  prove  of  considerable  value  to  some  of 
my  readers. 

However,  as  I  mentioned  before,  notwith- 
standing bad  weather,  and  the  absence  of  so 
many  whom  we  should  have  been  truly  pleased 
to  meet,  we  greatly  enjoyed  our  sojourn  in 
Edinburgh;  and  I  shall  mention  in  the  next 
chapter  a  few  of  those  objects  and  scenes  which 
aA>rded  me  the  principal  interest  in  this  noble 
dty. 
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Pbehaps  on  no  oocanoD  had  I  more  advantages 
for  seeing  the  town,  as  astranger,  in  a  fiiTonrahle 
manner,  than  daring  a  coarse  or  drcait  of 
considerable  extent,  ander  the  friendly  and  most 
coarteoas  gaidance  of  the  Solicitor-General,  who 
gave  ap  to  me  several  hoars  of  his  valuable  time, 
and  showed  me  in  one  day  the  varioas  scenes 
which  i  am  aboat  to  describe. 

Oar  first  call  was  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  as  I  was  desiroas  of  seeing 
those  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  offiema  of  a 
periodical  so  distingaished  for  th«  talent  exhi- 
bited in  its  pages,  and  so  long  known  in  the 
political  and  literary  world  as  that  magazine 
which  bears  their  name.  I  was  also  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Professor  Wilson,  as  a  man  of  traegenias 
and  deep  feeling,  not  to  speak  of  the  remarkable 
originality  (rf*  his  character.  like  so  many  others. 
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the  professor  was  absent  from  Edinburgh,  so 
that  I  could  only  see  his  portraits,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  the  reading-room  attached  to  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Blackwood — 9l  reading- 
room  to  which  a  friendly  and  general  invita- 
tion was  at  once  given  to  me  on  my  intro- 
duction. One  of  these  portraits  represents  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  in  a  shooting-jacket,  somewhat 
with  the  aspect  of  a  bold  and  heroic  mountaineer ; 
and,   as  was  well  expressed   to  me  by  Sir  J. 

M'N ,  in  whose  presence  I  was  looking  at  it, 

sets  forth,  in  a  very  skilful  and  graphic  manner 
one  aspect  of  a  character,  in  which  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  some  idiosyncraeies.  That  his 
character  has  other  aspects,  such  as  softness 
and  tenderness  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  no 
one  who  has  read  his  writings  —  for  instance, 
the  ''Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay/'  and  ''The 
Foresters" — ^wiU,  for  a  moment,  either  doubt  or 
forget. 

My  call  here  proved  very  agreeable  to  me,  as 
I  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  this  celebrated  literary  establishment, 
as  well  as  the  publication  above-named,  belong. 
From  them  I  received  every  mark  of  kindness 
and  attention,  inclusive  of  much  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  a  tour  in  Perth,  which  I  was  shortly 

o  3 
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walked  roond  a  large  square  near  our  lodging, 
without  meeting  one  sing^  indiTidual,  and  thatt 
too,  in  fine  wei^er,  and  in  mid-day. 

I  am  not  one  of  thoae  trarellera  who  speak 
at  all  in  a  slighting  or  indifierent  manner  with 
regard  to  letters  of  introduction,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  general  rule  yalue  them  highly, 
and  have  personally  found,  in  all  countries,  amply 
suffident  reason  so  to  do.  Through  the  kindness 
of  friends  in  England  we  had  brought  with  us  a 
very  ftdr  supply  for  Edinburgh  and  its  nei^- 
bourhood ;  but,  on  making  a  circuit  of  calls  on 
my  arriyal,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  them 
with  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  1  found 
very  few  available.  The  kind  attention,  and  the 
truly  cordial  reception  which  I  speedily  received 
in  every  instance  where  the  recipients  of  these 
letters  did  hi^pen  to  be  at  Edinburgh  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  only  proved  how  much  the 
stranger,  who  has  the  proper  disposition  to  value 
society  of  that  very  superior  and  intelligent 
description  here  met  with,  is  entitled  to  regret 
this  complete  summer  migration  from  the  town. 
At  one  of  the  first  houses  to  which  we  were 
invited,  and  where  we  passed  a  day  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  our  kind  hostess  said  that  she 
had  endeavoured  to  arrange  for  our  meeting 
under  her  roof  those  two  truly  distinguished 
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men,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Dr.  Keith;  but  they 
were  both  far  away.  Neither  Dr.  Guthrie  nor 
Dr.  Candlish  were  to  be  heard  for  the  same 
cause,  though  there  was  but  one  report  of  the 
great  power  aii^  e£Eect  of  their  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit  The  ministers  of  all  denominations,  so 
far  as  their  duties  will  admit,  partake  of  and 
enjoy  these  rural  tastes ;  and  of  the  temporary 
lack  of  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  town,  I  had 
rather  an  amusing  exemplification  in  the  extreme 
delight  and  air  of  official  triumph  with  which  a 
cleric  of  one  of  the  Episcopal  chapels  secured,  on 
a  certain  Saturday,  the  services  of  that  humble 
individual  who  writes  these  pages. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  stranger  was  announced.  A  little 
short  man,  clad  in  black,  entered,  and  requested 
me  to  take  the  service  of  an  Episcopal  chapel 
which  he  mentioned.  After  a  few  preliminary 
questions,  I  most  readily  assented,  and  immedi- 
ately my  visitor's  face  brightened  up  with  an 
expression,  denoting  the  accomplishment  of 
some  most  important  objects,  on  the  successful 
attainment  of  which  there  had  evidently  been  no 
slight  misgivings.  — "  Well,  I  am  glad,*'  said  he, 
**  I  was  on  my  legs  all  yesterday,  and  we  hardly 
knew.  Sir,  where  to  turn  for  assistance.  It's  a 
good  thing  you  are  here.  Sir."    Again,  during 
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one  of  the  wedu  which  we  spent  at  Edinbiirgh, 
the  Inverness,  meeting  (of  which  I  shall  hare  to 
speak  s<miewhat  copiously  by  and  by)  took 
northward  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  able 
laymen— advocates  of  the  Free  Chorch  princi- 
ples into  the  Highlands.  I  need  not  add  that  the 
landowners  and  sportsmen  were  all  gathered  to 
their,  country  homes,  or  shooting  quarters,  in 
pursuit  of  the  grouse. 

I  have  mentioned  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause, as  being  of  annual  occurrence,  (except 
so  fiur  as  relates  to  the  Inverness  meedng) 
travdlers  to  Scotland  ought  to  be  aware  of  them, 
so  that,  according  to  their  object,  whether  that 
of  seeing  people  or  scenery,  they  may  time  and 
order  their  arrangements.  To  unite  a  visit  to 
Scotland  at  the  appropriate  period  for  climbing 
its  mountains  and  skimming  its  lakes,  and  also 
for  enjoying  the  superior  and  distinguished 
society  oi  Edinburgh,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  see, 
practicable,  except  by  a  sqjoum  of  some  duration, 
so  as  to  include  either  a  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  or  a  part  of  the  spring  and  summer. 
And  to  those  who  have  not  so  much  time  at 
command,  and  yet  wish  to  realize  the  two  objects 
above-mentioned — both  so  desirable  to  all  who 
can  attain  them — I  would  recommend,  in  these 
days  of  speedy  locomotion,  two  distinct  visits. 
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House  once  stood  the  Old  Tolbooth,  from  whence 
Porteoos  was  dragged  forth  by  the  infuriated 
mob,  and  carried  down  to  the  Grass^market  for 
execution.  No  vestige  of  this  prison  now  remains. 
The  other  Tolbooth  prison,  still  existing,  is  a 
Tery  old  and  strange  building  too.  It  is  in  the 
Canongate,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  suburb 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  once  divided  by  a  gate 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  town. 

After  seeing  the  Parliament  House  we  pro- 
ceeded by  a  steep  and  winding  descent  to  examine 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  town,  including 
the  large  old  square  called  the  Grass-market, 
with  its  strange  and  fantastic  houses,  as  varied 
in  their  size  and  shape  as  in  the  different  grada- 
tions of  rank,  for  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  originally  designed.  The  Black  Bull  Inn 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  once  the  chief  hostelry 
for  travellers  of  the  upper  class  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  town,  and  often  spoken  of  in  old 
memoirs,  diaries,  &c.  We  then  went  up  the 
whole  line  of  the  Cowgate,  a  long  narrow  street 
of  considerable  length,  so  deeply  and  preci- 
pitously sunk  beneath  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
town,  that  the  roofs  of  its  houses  are  not  so 
high  as  the  very  foundations  of  the  streets 
immediately  above.  During  our  course  we 
passed  under  lofty  arches  supporting  bridges 
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one  o£tht  wedcs  which  we  spent  at  Edinbiirgh, 
the  InvernesB.  meeting  (of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  somewhat  copiously  by  and  by)  took 
northward  a  large  nnmber  of  ministers  and  able 
laymen — adTocates  of  the  Free  Church  princi- 
ples into  the  Highlands.  I  need  not  add  that  the 
landownos  and  sportsmen  were  all  gathered  to 
their,  country  homes,  or  shooting  quarters,  in 
pursuit  of  the  grouse. 

I  have  mentioned  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause, as  being  of  annual  occurrence,  (except 
so  ftr  as  relates  to  the  Inyemess  meeting) 
travdlers  to  Scotland  ought  to  be  aware  of  them, 
so  that,  according  to  their  object,  whether  that 
<tf  seeing  people  or  scenery,  they  may  time  and 
order  their  arrangements.  To  unite  a  visit  to 
Scotland  at  the  appropriate  period  for  climbing 
its  mountains  and  skimming  its  lakes,  and  also 
for  enjoying  the  superior  and  distinguished 
society  of  Edinburgh,  is  not,  so  Ceut  as  I  see, 
practicable,  except  by  a  sojourn  of  some  duration, 
so  as  to  include  either  a  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  or  a  part  of  the  spring  and  summer. 
And  to  those  who  have  not  so  much  time  at 
command,  and  yet  wish  to  realize  the  two  objects 
above-mentioned — both  so  desirable  to  all  who 
can  attain  them— I  would  reconunend,  in  these 
days  of  speedy  locomotion,  two  distinct  visits. 
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I  write  tbew  observations,  fully  convinced  that 
they  may  prove  of  considerable  value  to  some  of 
my  readers. 

However,  as  I  mentioned  before,  notwith- 
standing bad  weather,  and  the  absence  of  so 
many  whom  we  should  have  been  truly  pleased 
to  meet,  we  greatly  enjoyed  our  sojourn  in 
Edinburgh;  and  I  shall  mention  in  the  next 
chapter  a  few  of  those  objects  and  scenes  which 
aflforded  me  the  principal  interest  in  this  noble 
city. 
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meat  oonnected  with  its  arrangements  that 
extravaganoe  of  funereal  charges,  which  not 
long  ago  gave  rise  to  an  artide  in  the  Qnarteriy, 
among  many  other  animadversions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Our  circuit  ended  with  a  survey  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  cemetery.  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
experienced  and  accomplished.  Curator,  accom- 
panied us  through  the  long  range  of  conser- 
vatories, in  which  we  saw  many  very  curious 
plants.  The  collection  o£  epifytes  is  fine,  though 
I  saw  none  approaching  the  magnificent  speci- 
men, belonging  to  my  friend,  J —  J —  B— ,  Esq. 
of  Reading,  which  gained  the  chief  prize,  and 
caused  such  a  sensation  when  exhibited  at  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  last 
spring.  An  Indian  oak,  which  is  a  very  sitiall 
tree,  as  to  hei^t  and  general  dimensions,  but 
with  enormous  leaves,  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
and  we  heard  that,  small  as  the  tree  itself  is, 
there  was  no  larger  specimen  in  Europe.  But 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  collection  of  heaths 
was  by  hx  the  most  attractive  and  interesting 
object  which  the  whole  place  contained.  They 
were,  in  many  instances,  quite  like  large  shrubs ; 
and  some  of  the  flowers  were  not  only  profuse  as 
to  abundance,  but  of  exquisite  form  and  colour. 
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I  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate to  a  fine  Scottish  garden  than  this  mag- 
nificent assemblage  of  heaths. 

We  then  went  into  a  very  large  and  lofty 
glass  house  chiefly  occupied  by  palms.  Here 
there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  that  extraor- 
dinary exotic,  the  screw-pine  (Pandanus  Odora- 
tissimus)  a  plant,  for  whose  growth  the  Almighty 
Creator  has  made  a  peculiar  provision,  in 
causing  it,  as  its  height  and  weight  may  require, 
to  put  forth,  and  to  lower  from  the  trunk  into 
the  ground,  at  distances  varying  from  one  to 
three  feet,  strong,  straight  shoots,  as  buttresses 
in  a  building,  so  as  to  give  support  and 
strength  to  the  stalks  above.  I  counted 
between  twenty  and  thirty  of  these  singular 
shoots,  half  in  air  and  half  in  earth.  Never 
having  seen  the  plant  before,  I  was  extremely 
interested  with  the  peculiarity  of  this  natural 
provision  and  development  for  its  growth. 

Here  our  walk  ended,  and  I  have  seldom 
seen  more  in  a  day,  and  certainly  was  never 
more  indebted  to  a  guide  and  companion  than 
on  this  occasion.  My  questions  regarding 
Edinburgh  were  as  freely  put  as  they  were 
obligingly  and  fully  answered.  For  my  acquaint- 
ance with   the     Solicitor-General,   as   well  as 
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with  his  brother,  at  whose  house,  near  Edin- 
burgh we  had  dined  the  evening  before,  I 
was  indebted  to  my  friend  tiie  Honoorable  and 
Reverend  G —  Y — ,  who,  for  some  years  ful- 
filled ministerial  duties  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
evidently  remembered  with  much  afiection  by 
all  who  mentioned  him  here. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 

Batnty  of  Efinbugli— Our  fint  l^tw— FirtW 

Artlmr't  Saaft— Spkndid  tmv— PkaiM  to  God. 

I  AM  much  disposed  to  agree  in  tbe  statements 
made  to  me  on  various  occasions,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  as  to  there  being  no  city  which, 
from  its  general  magnificence,  beauty,  and 
romantic  variety  of  scenes  and  structures,  has 
more  claim  on  the  admiration  of  a  traveller, 
than  that  where  I  now  write,  and  which  I  have 
lately  been  traversing  from  end  to  end,  and 
viewing  from  various  points  and  distances, 
with  keen  and  unfailing  interest.  Accordingly, 
having  usually  pursued  the  habit  of  putting  my 
impressions  of  such  scenes  on  paper,  I  have 
not  failed  here  to  follow  my  usual  plan,  and 
I  have  done  so  with  no  slight  pleasure  and 
alacrity,  constantly  encouraged  and  led  on  by 
each    remaricable    object,   feature,    and    pecu- 
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liarity  of  edifioe  or  ate,  which  here  meets  the 
eye  in  quick  and  nnfiuling  saccenion. 

Our  first  view  of  Edinburgh,  though  snatdied 
in  the  midst  of  very  unsettled  weather,  was 
most  attractive,  as  we  entered  the  town  at  sun- 
set ;  when  for  about  half  an  hour  the  gdden 
rays  were  lighting  up  each  near  or  distant 
crag;  and  the  castle,  and  some  monument  meet^ 
ing  us  at  each  turn,  and  the  ancient  abodes  of 
men,  unexampled  for  their  height  in  any  known 
dty,  and  the  wide  streets  and  symmetrical 
squares,  soon  expanded  themselves  before  us  on 
our  way.  I  subsequently  was  confirmed  in  my 
first  and  vivid  appreciation  of  this  town,  by 
frequent  and  repeated  observation  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  referring  as  well  to 
its  general  mien,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
as  to  the  special  details  on  which  its  distinctive 
character  depends,  when  viewed  in  their  imme- 
diate proximity.  I  have  heard  many  persons 
say,  that  no  descriptbn  of  the  pen  can  give  any 
idea  of  the  scene  which  Edinburgh  presents. 
Therefore,  it  perhaps  is  presumption  in  me  to 
make  any  attempt  <tf  the  kind.  But  I  remember 
that  the  observation,  charitably  taken,  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  a  fivoursble  application  to  my  intended 
remarks,  since  this  allowed  difficulty  will  be  an 
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excuse,  if  not  for  total  failure,  at  least  for  very 
partial  success. 

Although,  as  to  individuals,  I  heartily  concur 
in  the  old  and  wise  saying,  that  "  comparisons 
are  odious,''  yet  as  to  localities,  I  consider 
them  certainly  desirable,  if  they  can  be  aptly 
made;  as,  while  they  help  the  imagination, 
nobody  is  personally  ofiended  by  them,  or 
displeased  by  this  sort  of  comparison,  other- 
wise than  just  so  far  as  arises  from  a  declared 
preference,  or  ascription  of  superiority,  as  to 
one  scene  over  another,  which  is  in  their  mind 
undeserved,  or,  at  all  events,  contrary  to  their 
own  national  feelings,  local  attachments,  and 
pre-conceived  impressions.  Thinking  therefore 
that,  in  the  description  of  scenery,  whether  rural 
or  civic,  if  it  is  possible  to  offer  any  resemblance 
or  comparison  drawn  from  elsewhere,  it  should 
be  done,  and  I  would  so  act  if  I  could.  But, 
premising  that  the  beauty  and  magnificent 
features  of  Edinburgh  are  admitted  and  recog- 
Dized,  I  recur  in  my  own  mind  to  those  splendid 
cities,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  which  I  have 
visited  at  various  periods  of  my  life,  and  I  make 
the  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  city,  in  which  I 
DOW  am,  to  any  one  among  them.  But  I  make 
it  in  vain,  though  referring  in  my  mind  to  the 
cities     of    Italy  and    France,    all    of   which. 
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having  a  daim  to  peculiar  grandeur  and  beaatyt 
I  have  seen,  including  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Bor- 
deaux ;  nor  forgetting  Palermo  or  Dublin,  nor 
some  on  English  ground,  such  for  instance  as 
Oxford,  Plymouth,  Lancaster,  Durham,  and 
Bath.  But  in  none  of  these,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  can  I  find  any  adequate  materials  of 
illustration  or  comparison  with  Scotland's 
romantic  capital.  I  must  therefore  make  a 
similitude,  and  obsenre  that  it  looks  to  me  like 
some  small  and  picturesque  continental  town — 
partly  ancient  and  partly  new — greatly  magni- 
fied, greatly  extended,  and  filling  the  gaze  on  all 
sides,  instead  of  merely  offering  a  few  striking 
features  on  a  small  aqd  contracted  scale.  But 
having  said  that  I  have  never  seen  any  exist- 
ing town  to  which  I  could  liken  Edinburgh,  I 
will  also  add  that  I  have  never  seen  any  town, 
which,  according  to  my  conception  of  the  subject, 
surpasses  it  in  local  interest — in  the  combina- 
tion of  natural  beauty,  with  which  its  precincts 
are  girt  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  striking  and 
attractive  features  which  those  precincts  contain. 
Let  me  propose  a  walk  to  Arthur's  Seat,  such 
as  I  have  just  enjoyed.  You  quit  the  town 
skirting  the  walls  of  Holyrood  Palace;  and, 
without  passmg  through  any  suburb  whatsoever, 
you  find  yourself  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  fresh 
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a&d  ftdr  meadow.  Yoo  might  tarn  to  the  right, 
and  wind  along  the  path  np  Saliabory  Crags,  but 
there  on  one  side  your  prospect  would  be  limited 
by  the  rocky  barrier  behind  yon ;  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  taking  that  line,  yon  advance  onward 
with  the  more  ambitions  aim  of  reaching  Arthur's 
Seat,  which  stands  so  loftily,  as  to  offer  no 
contemptible  challenge,  even  to  one  experienced 
in  mountain  walks.  At  a  few  hundred  yards' 
distance  from  Holyrood,  a  steep,  broken  height 
faces  you  in  front;  but,  as  you  advance,  you 
discover  a  valley  (previously  hid  by  a  shoulder 
of  the  hill)  curving  and  sweeping  down  towards 
yott  from  the  right ;  and  along  this  valley  you 
direct  your  steps  upward.  But  how  picturesque 
and  beautiful  is  this  very  foreground  1  Let  us 
pause,  and  regard  it  for  a  moment  I  If  you  can 
forget  the  city  and  its  busy  scenes,  the  **  fnmum 
et  opes  strepitumque  Edine,"  from  whose  streets 
you  have  emerged  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  you 
may  here,  on  this  very  spot,  imagine  yourself, 
with  little  stretch  of  &ncy,  as  entering  the  outer 
border  of  some  Alpine  solitude.  Rocks  close  in 
beside  you.  Precipitous  heights  stand  aloft 
before  you.  Little  gushing  rills  of  clear  water 
spring  forth  and  trickle  around  you  among  the 
turf,  and  that  turf  is  close,  soft,  and  mountain- 
like. 
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As  yoa  adnmoe^  the  labour  of  aaoending  is 
jost  enough  to  call  the  bodily  powers  into  action, 
hot  not  enough  to  fatigae  the  limbs  of  an 
average  man,  even  im  ww  fif^tu  Mjuwr.  And  now 
we  are  on  Arthur's  Seafr*-a  lofty  point  of  rock 
crowning  the  hill,  and  admitting  on  every  side  a 
wide  and  panoramic  scene  of  land,  sea,  and  dty ! 
Wide  is  the  prospect ;  and,  as  in  general,  we 
first  tnm  to  water,  as  the  gem,  the  attraction, 
and  the  ornament  oi  any  landscape,  however 
beautiM  thronghont,  so  here,  in  all  probability, 
you  first  gaze  on  the  wide  inlet  o£  the  sea,  called 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  its  expanse  of  waves, 
rolling  towards  you  under  a  finesh  northern 
breeze,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  yet  minute 
by  minute  assuming  a  different  hue  under  the 
swiftly-coursing  clouds  of  this  glorious  day.  You 
mark  its  far-stretching  reach  as  it  penetrates  the 
country  towards  the  direction  o£  Stiriing,  while 
the  Bass  rock  at  its  mouth,  with  Inchkeith  and 
Cramond  Island,  as  nearer  spots  and  features  on 
its  suiiace,  will,  probably,  arrest  your  eye. 
Beyond  these  waters  lie  woods  and  cultivated 
slopes ;  and  then  succeed  ridges  of  mountain — 
the  only  fit  girdle,  boundary,  or  frame  of  Scottish 
landscape  like  this. 

Look  now  on  that  populous  and  noble  dty, 
here  as  clinging  to  some  lofty  dope  or  hill. 
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there  ainking  deep  into  some  yalley,  and  willingly 
yidding  itself  to  the  varied*  fonn  of  the  ground 
which  it  covers  and  adoma  so  well.  See  Calton 
Hill,  with  its  classical  constructions  and  monu- 
ments, crowning  an  eminence  rising  from  the 
very  town,  but  as  bold  in  form,  and  faced  with 
rock  no  less  rugged  and  rude,  than  if  it  stood  in 
the  midst  of  some  far  distant  solitude  among  the 
wild  mountains,  and  far  apart  from  all  the 
dwellings  of  man  I  The  New  and  Old  town 
stretch  away  on  two  distinct  and  extended  ridges, 
between  which  lies  a  deep  valley  covered  with 
verdure  and  foliage;  while  churches  and  fine 
public  edifices,  and  graceful  monuments  stand 
before  you,  scattered  numerously  through  the 
city,  and  just  in  those  localities  best  chosen  for 
beauty  and  efiect.  But  neither  here  nor  any 
where  else  will  the  superb  Castle  pass  unnoticed, 
standing  in  its  towering  and  solitary  grandeur, 
with  the  natural  foundation  of  prominent  basaltic 
rock  so  mingled  with  the  stone-work  of  man's 
hand,  that  at  a  distance  scarcely  can  the 
separation  be  distinguished.  Strange  clusters 
of  houses,  with  ten  or  twelve  stories  in  each, 

*  The  VnoA  phrate  mcddnti^  now  ynrj  much  in  itw»  ■• 
rateiii^  to  oitiinl  •mbm,  appcut  to  ne  peeoliarlj  czpnnm 
iHiMi  ^pfied  to  Edlnbofffh  and  its  imniodiate  ndnity.  I  do  not 
diink  it  can  be  trandatad  into  an  Bngliah  word»  but  it  ia  joat  the 
ipporiliMi  to  the  idaa  oT  **  tanw/' "  raffolar," «« fonnaL** 
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rise  here  and  there  in  all  the  shepelesB  architec- 
tural oonfiiaiim  prevalent  in  ancient  days;  while, 
as  in  the  most  determined  contrast  to  such 
stmcttires,  you  see  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
city  wide  streets  and  symmetrical  squares,  and 
all  the  beantiM  arrangements  which  modem 
improvement  brings. 

Yon  now  take  in  an  extensive  range  with  the 
eye,  and,  taming  a  little  to  the  left  yon  see  a 
wide  com-covered  valley,  lying  between  the 
verdant  and  wooded  slopes  on  the  one  side, 
(where  many  a  fair  villa  peeps  forth),  and  the 
bold  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills  on  the  other ; 
and  then — but  what  new  featores  have  I  now 
left  to  dwell  on  or  describe?  We  have  already 
gazed  on  mountain  and  bay,  and  island,  and  a 
mighty  dty,  and  a  feudal  stracture,  and  meadows, 
and  com-fields,  and  the  fair  residences  of  man. 
What  more  can  I  present?  Tum  a  little  farther 
round,  and  pass  rapidly  over  that  far-spreading 
expanse  of  land,  now  yellow  with  harvestt  and 
wdl  sprinkled  with  wood,  and  say  what  meets 
your  eye,  as  the  circle  of  its  gaze  is  nigh 
concluded  at  the  point  where  it  first  commenced? 
Nothing  less  than  the  sea !  The  broad,  boundless 
ocean  is  there.  And  now,  after  one  more  survey 
of  the  whole  let  us  descend,  giving  glory  to 
Him,  "  which  made  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Sea, 
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and  all  that  therein  is/'  "  who  giveth  the  earth 
to  the  children  of  men/'  that  they  may  build 
for  themselyes  "  cities  of  habitation/'  and  praise 
Him  for  His  rich  boanty  in  providence,  while 
they  praise  Him  in  still  louder  tone  for  His  gifts 
in  redemption  and  grace  I  Shall  we  behold 
snch  a  spectacle  as  I  have  seen  to-day,  standing 
on  one  of  God's  own  "  everlasting  hills,"  and 
hesitate  in  our  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Ftolmist :  —  "  Oh  1  that  men  would  therefore 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  declare 
the  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  the  children  of 
men!"— (Ps.  107—3.) 


VOL.   T. 
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CHAFTEBXIV. 


fMiMl    Ouljli^  ott  Hmo  Wcnfaip— Howm  of 
flcttdnrf't  W€ffCUM--Tho  GMdt-^Md  and  Nov  IWb. 

I  WALKXD  one  momiiig  with  a  relatiye  who 
i8  well  acquainted  with  Athens  and  its  vici- 
nity, round  Calton  Hill ;  his  remaiks  at  each 
step  of  our  jnogiess,  as  to  the  evident  sinulitude 
between  that  town  and  Edinburgh,  were  to  me  a 
very  strong  and  confirmatory  proof  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  well-known  comparison.  He  did 
not  merely  make  a  genersl  adnussion  or  state- 
ment  of  the  likeness  between  the  two  dties  and 
their  immediate  neighbouriiood ;  but,  when  we 
had  once  toudied  on  the  subject,  he  at  every 
step  illustrated  the  fiu^  saying  :—**  There  is 
Hymettus — there  is  the  Pireus,''  and  so  on; 
just  as  if  there  had  been  an  absolute  identity 
between  what  he  saw  at  the  moment,  and  what 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  in  Greeoe«   I  mi^t 
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bave  met  with  the  comparison  stated  and 
re-stated  in  Guide-books,  or  heard  it  repeated 
as  a  matter  of  local  fame,  without  the  least 
approach  to  that  conviction  of  its  truth  and 
reality,  which  a  few  quick  observations,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
described,  produced  on  my  mind  with  the  most 
vivid  effect.  His  words  and  his  manner  was 
exactly  that  of  one  who  was  in  Athens  itself, 
and  with  Attic  environs  around. 

Holyrood  Palace  may,  from  its  historical 
associations,  claim  perhaps  the  first  place  on 
the  list  of  especial  objects,  which  as  strangers 
we  visited  during  our  sojourn  here.  Except, 
however,  for  historical  recollections,  there  would 
be  but  little  to  awaken  interest  or  attraction 
at  the  place.  The  structure  is  massive,  but  has 
no  very  ancient  appearance,  and  is  neither 
strong  enough  to  give  one  the  idea  of  a  place  of 
defence,  nor  open  enough  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  habitable  dwelling.  The 
state  rooms  are  gloomy,  with  but  little  furniture, 
and  still  less  ornamental  decoration.  The  pic- 
tures, of  which  there  are  several  in  one  of  these 
apartments,  are  of  the  most  ordinary  description ; 
and  the  representation  of  George  IV.  as  a  kilted 
Highlander  in  full  costume,  is  calculated  to 
awaken  a  most  disloyal  risibility.    I  literally 
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can  recal  nothing  worthy  of  notice  within  the 
edifice,  until  we  entered  the  small  antiq[ne  suite 
of  rooms  which  were  occupied  by  Mary,  Queen 
of  Soots,  when  Rizzio  was  murdered,  and  in 
which  the  very  deed  was  done. 

Four  rooms  are  shown  as  connected  with  that 
dark  transaction : — ^the  Queen's  bed-room,  two 
small  closets  in  two  adjoining  turrets,  and  a 
kind  of  ante-room,  where  Rizzio  was  stabbed  to 
death.  This  was  once  a  part  of  the  bed-chamber, 
but  separated  from  it  at  Mary's  commands,  by  a 
partition  put  up  after  the  murder,  and  remaining 
stilL  In  these  apartments  there  are  several 
articles  of  furniture  which  were  in  use  during 
the  days  of  Mary,  and  some  specimens  of  her 
work  in  embroidery  and  other  arts  of  drawing- 
room  craft,  fashionable  in  her  day. 

In  one  of  the  small  closets  Mary  was  at 
supper  with  some  ladies  of  her  Court  and  Rizzio, 
when^the  conspirators  came  through  her  bed- 
room, entered  the  closet,  and  dragged  their 
victim  from  her  presence.  It  is  to  us  a  singular 
characteristic  of  the  lack  of  refinement  in  those 
days,  as  compared  with  our  own,  to  observe 
that  the  only  entrance  into  this  room — ^the  only 
means  by  which  the  attendants  could  have 
brought  any  thing  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen — ^was  through  the  very  bed-room  which 
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the  hendf  occupied.  In  this  Bmall  closet  is  a 
pictare  of  Rizzio,  looking  very  young  and 
boyish,  and  by  no  means  of  Italian  mien,  as  to 
the  caste  or  expression  of  his  countenance. 
There  is  also  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin 
painted  on  alabaster,  and  which  has  evidently 
been  broken  into  fragments,  but  is  now  re-united. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  John  Knox  had  been  the 
iconoclast :  with  what  truth  for  her  assertion  I 
am  unable  to  say.  He  certainly  was  "  mighty 
to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  superstition,  and 
every  high  thing  which  exalted  itself'  against 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  neither,  had  circumstances  made 
the  deed  requisite,  would  he  have  hesitated  for 
one  moment  in  the  performance  of  this  or  any 
similar  act,  where  the  path  of  duty  seemed  dear; 
but  his  enemies  and  libellers  have  attributed  to 
him  many  personal  acts,  in  regard  to  his 
Sovereign,  which  are  of  the  most  apocryphal 
character.  This  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
number. 

There  are  still  stains  on  the  boards  at  the  spot 
where  Rizzio's  blood  was  shed  under  the  daggers 
of  the  band  of  his  assailants.  Neither  is  it 
any  strange  thing  that  they  should  be  the  marks 
of  his  blood,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mary 
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foriiade  their  ramoyal  at  tbe  time  of  the  deed ; 
and  we  may  well  aappoae  that  a  kind  of  super* 
stitioQS  anwillingneaa  to  have  them  effaced  has 
subeequentlyprenuled.  Neither  should  I  imagine 
that,  when  once  engrained  in  the  wood,  thejr 
could  he  remored,  except  by  the  use  of  the 
plane.  The  magnificent  ideas  of  the  Greeks,* 
relatiTe  to  the  permanency  of  the  murderous 
stain,  recurred  to  my  mind,  while  I  was  looking 
this  dark  memorial  of  guilt,  and  hearing  the 
usual  comment  made  by  the  guardian  of  the 
place  to  each  successive  visitor.  ^ 

Between  Holyrood  Fklace  and  the  Castle 
extends  a  long  line  of  street — famous  in  old 
times — ^most  curioos  to  the  eye  still,  and  full  of 
remembrances,  on  which  the  observing  traveller 
must  love  to  dwell.  In  this  street,  once  the  abode 
of  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  Scotland,  Queens- 
berry  House  and  other  residences  of  fine  ancient 
architeetare,  not  only  by  their  names,  but  also 
by  their  grandeur  and  size,  still  speak  of  those 
who  formerly  tenanted  their  haUs.  Opposite  to 
them  stands  a  quaint,  and  apparently  most  aged 
edifice,  called  the  Tolbooth.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  Tolbooth  renowned  in  history ;  for  that  was 


•  Aalo  Um  Ocmb  itwtf  bii^  ieadiqiif  to 
■ad  ochtr  iimOtf  eoncvpcioiis  cxpratnd  bjr  thiir  pocti. 
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situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  atreet,  and  of  it 
not  one  atone  now  remains. 

Advancing  a  little  farther  we  reach  a  corner 
house  jutting  into  the  street,  at  a  point  where 
the  thoroughfiure  suddenly  becomes  of  far  wider 
dimensions  than  below.  At  this  comer  house—* 
now,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  shared  by  a 
perfumer  and  a  spirit-seller— once  dwelt  John 
Knox — the  man,  if  ever  there  was  such,  raised 
up  and  fitted  for  the  work  which  God  had  given 
him  to  do  in  his  "  troublous  times." — **  Honour 
to  him,"  says  one,*  able  to  grasp  the  position, 
appreciate  the  spirit,  and  prize  the  deeds  of  that 
great  man : — '*  honour  to  him  I  His  works  have 
not  died.  The  letter  of  his  work  dies,  as  of  all 
men's,  but  the  spirit  of  it  never."  Of  Knox, 
maligned  as  he  was,  and  is,  the  same  noble- 
minded  writer  speaks  again,  and  testifies,  that 
he  was  an  *' honest-hearted,  brotherly  man — 
brother  to  the  high,  brother  also  to  the  low; 
sincere  in  his  sympathy  with  both."  High 
characteristics !  Like  Paul  of  old,  he  continued 
in  his  lot  and  day,  ''witnessing  both  to  small 
and  great"  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel : 
'*  reasoning  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come,  so  that  crowned  heads  and 
courtiers  trembled."    He  went  on  ''in  nothing 

*  Ciilyle,  on  Hero  Wonhip. 
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terrified  by  his  advenariee*' — end  laying  to  well 
the  fonndatioii  of  true,  vital,  scriptand  rdigioD 
in  the  land  of  his  laboon,  that  still  the  edifice, 
once  bnilt  thereon,  stands  firmly  and  glorionsly, 
deiying  each  secret  mine,  no  less  than  each 
violent  and  fierce  assault  of  the  foe. 

The  little  painted  wooden  figure  representing 
Knox  in  his  preaching  drtM,  is  somewhat 
ladicrons  in  its  character;  bat  the  quaint, 
grotesque,  and  ancient  form  of  the  house  to 
which  it  is  affixed,  and  all  the  scene  around, 
carries  the  mind  back  into  former  ages»  and 
makes  the  figure  appear  less  strange  and 
unsuitable,  than  it  would  have  been  in  almost 
any  other  scene.  One  just  thinks  of  some 
family  representation  of  the  preacher  brought 
out  df  the  room  within,  and  shown  to  the  public 
without,  for  the  ficiendly  and  fiuniliar  gaze  of 
some  admiring  multitude. 

Proceeding  up  the  street  we  pass  the  site  of 
the  old  Tdbooth,  and  some  fine  churches,  public 
offices,  &C.,  of  newer  construction,  are  let  into 
this  ancient  part  of  the  town.  But  the  great 
curiosity  of  the  walk  consists  in  the  tall,  aged 
dwellings,  which  rise  on  each  side.  Their  fronts 
usually  end  in  a  kind  of  gable  top  above.  In 
some  instances  projections  extend  far  over  the 
street.    Outside  stone  staircases  are  met  on  the 
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way,  descending  in  the  most  daring  manner  half 
way  across  the  pavement,  and  long  dark 
'*  wyndSt"  or  closes,  branch  oat  at  each  side, 
especially  towards  the  right  All  this  regioa  is 
qoite  what  may  be  called  the  classie  ground  of 
Edinburgh.  In  it  and  its  neighbourhood  once 
dwelt  nobles,  and  literary  men,  and  official 
characters,  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  so 
much — some  of  that  goodly  number  of  Scot* 
land's  sons,  of  whom  history  is  full,  and  whose 
twm  9rtf$mm  have  flown  over  the  inhabited  earth. 
Towards  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  and  as 
you  draw  nigh  to  the  castle,  some  of  the  houses 
are  quite  untenanted,  and  most  dilapidated 
They  look  as  if  they  only  held  together  by  the 
attradum  of  eohmonj  and  not  by  any  more 
trustworthy  combination  of  materials.  Of  these 
houses  I  saw  some  exquisite  representations,  in 

sketches  made  by  Dr.  G •    The  book  which 

contained  them  had  also  some  beautiful  coloured 
views  taken  in  the  County  of  Sutherlandshire, 
where  there  must  be  scenes  not  less  grand  than 
rare,  and  peculiar  in  their  character,  if  I  may 
judge  from  these  delineations  kindly  shown  to 
us  during  a  visit  to  Lord  M 's  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of.  Edinburgh.  I  allude  especially 
to  some  coloured  sketches  representing  deep 
indentures  of  the  sea,  flo?ring  in  between  straight 
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and  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  and  other  kindred 
features  of  that  bold  and  sea-beaten  coast. 

But,  to  return  to  our  walk.  .Advancing 
straight  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle, 
you  reach  the  termination  of  its  approach  or 
avenue^substituting  houses  for  trees— and  you 
cross  an  open  space,  from  which  you  have  on 
each  side,  and  deeply  set  below  you,  a  view  of 
the  city  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Town,  indeed 
of  Edinburgh  at  large ;  and  it  was  from  hence 
that  I  first  saw  that  imposing  and  symmetrical 
building  —  Heriot's  Hospital  —  occupjring  its 
broad  open  site,  fu  apart  from  any  edifices  able 
to  rival  it  in  the  smallest  d^ree,  whether  as  to 
size  or  as  to  magnificence.  The  Castle  has  a 
fine  and  feudal  mien,  both  within  and  without ; 
and  the  numerous  soldiers,  apparelled  in  the 
full  costume  of  the  Highlands — which,  by  the 
by,  is  a  most  splendid  dress— and  standing  on 
guard,  or  moving  about  singly,  or  in  rank,  wUI, 
probably,  amuse  and  interest  the  traveller  who 
sees  them,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  at  least  for 
the  first  time  in  their  own  clime  and  territory. 

Such  is  my  humble  attempt  to  seise  and 
transfer  to  these  pages  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
and  attractive  features  of  this  remarkable  city. 
And  I  may  here  observe  one  of  its  most  peculiar 
characteristics,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  the  Old 
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Town— containing  those  scenes  which  I  have 
sought  to  describe  in  my  walk  through  its  pre- 
cincts, and  have  already  mentioned  in  the  present 
volume — ^is  encircled  by  the  structures  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  And  an  additional  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  this  Old  Town  positively  refuses  to 
be  hid.  It  stands  so  loftily,  and  is  reared  up 
so.  abruptly  between  two  valleys,  that  it  unit  be 
seen,  and  will  not  be  cast  into  oblivion  by  its 
younger  rivals,  by  streets,  squares,  and  dwell- 
ings of  more  modern  date.  On  this  in  part, 
as  well  as  on  the  shape  of  the  ground,  depends, 
I  believe,  the  sense  of  singularity  as  well  as 
grandeur  with  which  Edinburgh  strikes  every 
traveller's  eye.  I  allude  both  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  to  my  own  countrymen,  and  speak  from 
what  I  have  so  often  heard  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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CHAPTEll  XV. 

Bdoff*  oTlte  Diililuii    >%bt 


DuEiNO  one  of  my  walks,  I  ptid  a  Tint  to  the 
House  of  Refoge  for  the  Destitute*  and  bestowed 
particular  attention  on  that  part  of  the  system 
which  has  been  introduced  with,  the  joint  object 
of  checking  mendicity,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
affording  needfiil  relief,  on  a  judicious  plan. 
I  am  well  aware  that  mendicity  is  often  sisii- 
liocily,  and  of  course,  as  having  been  a  clergy- 
man,  in  a  large  town,  I  have,  perhaps,  had  as 
much  experience  as  most  individuals,  in  the 
ntftnre  and  diaracter  of  the  system — for  men- 
dicity is  a  system.  Nevertheless  I  have  long  hdd, 
and  hold  still,  that  a  stem,  positive,  unbending 
prohibition  of  begging  is  a  cruel,  unwarrantable 
act,  when  nothing  systematic  and  effective  is 
done  to  obviate  ito  necessity,  on  right  and  proper 
prindides.  First  establish  real  and  available  help 
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for  the  shelterless  wanderer,  or  for  the  poor  and 
hungry  sofferer,  whose  case  the  Poor  Law  will 
not  meet,  and  to  whom,  if  the  case  is  genuine, 
relief  in  alms  some  way  ought,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  religion  and  humanity,  to  be  given  most 
willingly — ^and  then  alms  may  be  discouraged, 
but  not  till  then.  The  Mendicity  institutions, 
if  well  managed,  supported,  and  attended  to, 
have,  in  some  towns,  accomplished  this  most 
desirable  result. 

The  House  of  Refuge  which  I  visited  is  held 
in  a  building  which  was  once  the  dwelling  of  a 
Scotch  nobleman.  The  average  number  in  the 
house  during  the  last  year  was  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  independent  of  those  in  the 
Night  Refuge  department.  One  of  the  promineot 
rules  is,  that  ''  all  who  are  not  incapacitated  by 
old  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness,  must  be  occu- 
pied. The  young  attend  school,  the  adults  are 
kept  at  useful  work;  none  are  permitted  to 
remain  idle.*' 

The  department  of  the  Night  Refuge  provides 
a  shelter  for  the  houseless  poor  men,  women,  or 
children,  who  may  be  obliged  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  temporary  home.  All  who  come  and 
make  application  are  supplied  with  an  evening 
meal,  and  a  well-warmed,  well-lighted  place  of 
rest  for  the  night,  and  abundance  of  hot  water 
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for  thoroagh  washing.    A  large  nnmber  of  the 
poor  and  destitute  is  reoeiTod  in  this  manner 
during  thd  course  of  the  year.    I  quote  from  the 
Report: 
**  The   nnmbers    admitted  daring  the  year 

1842,  amounted  to  15,415,  and  during  the  year 

1843,  to  19,524 ;  making  a  total  amount  thus 
relieved  during  the  last  two  years  of  no  less  than 
34,939.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  maintaining  this  portion 
of  your  institution  in  full  operation."  And 
again  it  is  interesting  to  know,  as  an  additional 
piece  of  information  connected  with  this  subject, 
that  **  the  individuals  under  notice  have  not 
merely  had  a  temporary  provision  made  for 
their  immediate  wants  for  a  night  or  two,  but 
their  cases  having  been  under  the  notice  of 
the  Visiting  Directors,  many  of  them  have 
been  transferred  to  the  General  Department, 
or  have  otherwise  had  more  permanent  relief 
secured  to  them/' 

I  saw  the  rooms  which  were  allotted  to  their 
nightly  reception.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  such  measures  should  be  requisite;  but, 
this  point  being  admitted,  it  should  be  a  subject 
of  thankfulness  to  all  who  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  t&e  poor,  that  such  plans  are  now  in  progress 
of  adoption  through  the  great  cities  of  our  land. 
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as  an  immediate  provision  against  the  extremity 
of  want.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  the 
rooms  are  well  warmed  and  lighted,  and  they 
are  carefully  washed  and  cleaned  every  day. 
Daring  the  night  previous  to  my  visit  no  less 
than  sixty-nine  had  been  accommodated  in  this 
place. 

In  the  Report  are  some  statistical  tables 
which  might  be  of  value  for  ascertaining  the 
respective  state  of  destitution  experienced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  different  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and,  among  other  classes, 
are  many  who  make  applications  for  nightly  relief. 

I  see  in  the  last  three  months  of  1841,  and 
subsequent  nine  months  of  1842,  the  applicants 
from  Edinburgh,  St.  Cuthbert's  and  Canongate, 
were  5,692  in  number ;  for  Leith,  529 ;  for  the 
parishes  of  Dalkeith,  Duddington,  Musselburgh, 
and  Portobello,  445  ;  for  Lanark  and  Renfrew- 
shires,  1 ,960 ;  for  all  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
4,282  ;  for  England,  1 ,030  ;  for  Ireland,  1,325  ; 
and  of  foreignera  152 ;  the  sum  total  amounts 
to  15,45. 

In  1842—3  the  number  was  larger  still.  It  was 
no  less  than  19,524.  The  proportions  were, 
generally  speaking,  on  the  same  ratio,  but 
they  were  rather  diminished  under  the  respective 
heads  of  Leith  and  England. 
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I  did  not  obseiTB  any  peculiarities  as  to  the 
dress  of  the  people  in  the  streets  worthy  of 
remark,  except  that  now  and  then  a  man  passed 
wearing  that  most  convenient  article,  the  plaid 
or  tartan  shawl-^-a  wrap  which  so  well  illns- 
trates  the  oft-repeated  remark  that  the  simplest 
thing  is  often  the  best.  It  is  inconeeiTable  to  a 
stranger  in  how  many  ways  this  article  may  be 
worn  by  one  experienced  in  its  use ;  how  it  may 
be  shifted  to  cover  different  parts  of  the  frame, 
or  according  to  the  quarter  of  the  rain  and  the 
wind.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  except  the 
singularity  of  the  dressi  when  worn  in  England, 
prevents  those  who  have  once  tried  it  in  Scot- 
land from  continuing  its  use  elsewhere.  How- 
ever one  sees  more  specimens  than  formerly, 
particularly  among  travellers  by  railroad^  &c.  I 
was  for  several  days  exposed  to  very  wet  in- 
clement weather,  and  I  certainly  can  say,  that 
nothing  I  ever  wore  as  an  outward  garment, 
afforded  me  so  much  protection  as  a  common 
shepherd's  plaid,  which  I  bought  at  Oalashids— 
a  choice  place  for  the  fabric.  In  speaking 
however  of  dress,  as  seen  at  Edinburgh,  I  must 
not  omit  the  costume  of  the  Leith  fish-women, 
which  is  an  attire  peculiarly  picturesque.  Many 
of  the  shops  in  the  chief  thoroughfares  display 
plaids  and  tartans  of  much  beauty  and  variety, 
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in  silk  and  other  materiak.  But  meDtioniDg 
shops,  I  most  refer  to  certain  trades,  which 
appear  to  have  most  abundant  enconragement 
in  this  city.  One  is  that,  of  which  the  reader 
will  be  reminded  by  one  of  Scotland's  old 
titles.  The  Land  o*Cake$.  The  cake-shops  are 
innumerable,  and  their  number  is  equalled  by 
the  profusion  and  excellence  of  their  supplies. 
Fme  firuit  too  seems  abundant,  though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  how  much  more,  this  year  at  all 
events,  its  maturity  and  exhibition  for  sale 
must  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  gardener  than 
on  the  ripeoing  effect  of  the  unaided  sun.  But 
Scotch  gardeners  are  renowned  all  over  the 
world. 

Most  observable,  however,  are  libraries  and 
book-shops,  which ,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  other  shops  and  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinbui^h,  far  surpass  any  thing 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any  other  town, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  here  I  do  not  so 
much  allude  to  showy  establishments  half  filled 
with  ornamental  stationery  and  glittering  with 
gay  bindings,  though  these  are  not  wanting,  but 
rather  to  plain  business-like  houses,  filled  with 
good  collections  of  stock  books,  to  which  you 
might  fancy  that  the  middle  classes  and  io- 
dustrious  students  would  repair,   in  search  of 
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terrified  by  his  advenaries" — and  laying  to  well 
thefeondationoftnie,  Tital,  acriptoral  rdigum 
in  the  land  of  his  laboon,  that  atill  the  edifice, 
once  bnUt  thereon,  stands  finnly  and  glorionsly, 
defying  each  secret  mine,  no  less  than  each 
violent  and  fierce  assanlt  of  the  foe. 

Hie  little  painted  wooden  figure  representing 
Knox  in  his  preaching  drws,  is  somewhat 
Indicroos  in  its  character;  hat  the  qnaint, 
grotesqne,  and  ancient  form  of  the  house  to 
which  it  is  affixed,  and  all  the  scene  around, 
carries  the  mind  hack  into  former  ages,  and 
makes  the  figure  appear  less  strange  and 
unsdtahle,  than  it  would  have  been  in  almost 
any  other  scene.  One  just  thinks  of  some 
ftunily  representation  of  the  preacher  brought 
out  of  the  room  within,  and  shown  to  the  public 
without,  for  the  fiiendly  and  familiar  gaxe  of 
some  admiring  multitude. 

Proceeding  up  the  street  we  pass  the  site  of 
the  old  Tdbooth,  and  some  fine  churches,  public 
offices,  &C.,  of  newer  construction,  are  let  into 
this  ancient  part  of  the  town.  But  the  great 
curiosity  of  the  walk  consists  in  the  tall,  aged 
dwellings,  which  rise  on  each  side.  Their  fronts 
usually  end  in  a  kind  of  gable  top  above.  In 
some  instances  projections  extend  far  over  the 
street.    Outside  stone  staircases  are  met  on  the 
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way,  descending  in  the  most  daring  manner  half 
way  across  the  pavement,  and  long  dark 
**  wynds/'  or  closes,  branch  oat  at  each  side, 
especiaUy  towards  the  right  All  this  regioa  is 
qaite  what  may  be  called  the  elasrie  ground  of 
Edinburgh.  In  it  and  its  neighboarhood  once 
dwelt  nobles,  and  literary  men,  and  official 
characters,  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  so 
mach — some  of  that  goodly  number  of  Scot* 
land's  sons,  of  whom  history  is  full,  and  whose 
nrift  wrtfMirrm  have  flown  over  the  inhabited  earth. 
Towards  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  and  as 
you  draw  nigh  to  the  castle,  some  of  the  houses 
are  quite  untenanted,  and  most  dilapidated. 
They  look  as  if  they  only  held  together  by  the 
attraction  of  eoherion^  and  not  by  any  more 
trustworthy  combination  of  materials.  Of  these 
houses  I  saw  some  exquisite  representations,  in 

sketches  made  by  Dr.  G .    The  book  which 

contained  them  had  also  some  beautiful  coloured 
views  taken  in  the  County  of  Sutherlandshire, 
where  there  must  be  scenes  not  less  grand  than 
rare,  and  peculiar  in  their  character,  if  I  may 
judge  from  these  delineations  kindly  shown  to 

us  during  a  visit  to  Lord  M 's  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood  of.  Edinburgh.  I  allude  especially 
to  some  coloured  sketches  representing  deep 
indentures  of  the  sea,  flowing  in  between  straight 

u  3 
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extremely;  bat  some  were  strong  agaioit  its 
introdoction.  The  expence  is  very  moderate, 
compared  with  other  means  applied  to  the 
same  pmpose.  One  genUeman  told  me  that 
gas  was  bornt  throughout  his  house  with  great 
freedom,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his 
residence,  and  in  his  stable  too.  The  sum  he 
paid  was  only  twelve  pounds  a  year.  Another 
gentleman,  in  whose  dwelling  it  was  burnt 
more  moderately  and  yet  without  stint,  said 
that  he  paid  eight  pounds  a  year.  There  are 
some  amusing  accounts  of  the  plentiful  gaseous 
illuminations,  as  constantly  used  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  at  Abbotsford,  given  in  his  life  by 
Mr.  Lockhart.  It  is  known  that  he  used  to  write 
with  a  strong  glare  just  above  his  paper.  The 
light  in  our  house  was  most  manageable:  one 
could  have  a  little  speck  not  bigger  than  a 
pea,  burning  dimly  in  a  bed-room,  or  by  one 
bowl  quite  illuminate  a  drawing-room  of   no 

inconsiderable  size. 

• 

The  various  religious  professions,  denomina- 
tions, or  churches  to  which  the  upper  dasses  in 
Scotland  belong,  present  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  uniformity  in  that  matter  generally  prevalent 
in  Eng^d. 

In  England  the  hr  greater  number  of  persons  in 
that  rank  are  of  the  established  Church ;  and,  if 
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you  hear  any  other  account  ^ven  regarding  any 
person  in  that  class»  their  case  is  considered  as 
peculiar.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  you  are 
accustomed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  present 
are  of  the  estahlished  Episcopal  Church,  dissent 
only  extending  to  a  small  and  limited  number 
among  the  upper  classes  of  England. 

There  are  no  less  than  four*  distinct  Protestant 
bodies,  (speaking  as  to  the  religious  profession 
of  each)  to  which  persons  of  correspondiug 
rank  in  Scotland,  met  in  society  during  a 
stranger's  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  are  respectively 
attached.  Some  are  Scotch  Episcopalians,  some 
are  English  Episcopalians,  that  is,  removed  from 
connexion  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  asfor 
instance,  Mr.  Drummond's  congregation.  Some 
are  Presbyterians,  adhering  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  some  belong  to  the  Free  or  Seces- 
sion Church.  While  on  the  one  hand  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  make  any  one  of 
right  feeling  careful  and  tender  in  general  con- 
versation on  Church  discipline  and  other  kindred 

•  The  Quarterij  Reriew  for  the  lit  of  Juraarjr,  1840,  in  an 
ar^e  connected  with  the  preenitreligiont  etate  of  8coUand»  but 
chieSj  employed  on  the  aabject  of  the  ezitting  drcnmatancea 
inrevaDing  in  the  Episcopal  Chnich  in  that  eonntrj,  commences 
with  a  special  detail  regnrding  these  four  distinct  bodies.  It  treate 
also  of  a  iifUi— of  those  who  hold  the  Romish  fidth. 

I  shall,  in  aU  probabilitjr,  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  article 
again  on  some  future  occasion. 
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subjects,  it  also  gives  to  the  inquirer  the  greet 
advantage  of  being  able,  without  difficulty,  to 
enter  into  such  conversation  as  may  cause  him 
to  hear  all  sides  on  the  important  questions 
connected  with  these  religious  distinctions,  and 
to  form  his  opinion  on  fair  and  advantageous 
grounds. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Episcopil  Scmcw  Scotch  Epiicopal  Chnreh— TIm  Fkve  Church 
— FrogzMt  of  ths  Free  Church— Refoial  of  Sitce  ImportMice 
of  the  Sab)eet— Spirit  of  the  Scotch— Poiati  at  leaoe— Inten- 
tiooa  of  the  Writer— PocitioD  of  the  Writer— In?enieee  Meeting 
— Poeitioa  of  hnrenieee  Object  of  the  AeeemUy— Fhce  of 
meetiiig^Noiiiben  m  ettenduiee— OpemnK  of  the  Aeeemh]|r— 
— ftoceedinge — KBerione — Sebbedi  queetioii — Bceleeiaeticel 
qaettkme— Tnmekdon  of  Minietere— InTenay— Renoval  of 
Paetore— Frcebyterian  Polity- Br■elllal^-Dr.  Ctudlidi— Seb- 
bftth  Senricee— SmaU  lelee. 

On  two  of  the  three  Sundays  which  I  spent 
at  Edinburgh,  I  was  folly  employed  in  assisting 
at  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
preached  four  times  during  my  stay  in  that  city. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  it  was  at  St  John's, 
the  large  and  beautiful  Church,  which  is  the  first 
among  the  many  and  fair  structures  of  this 
capital,  attracting  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
traveller  on  his  arrival  from  Glasgow  and  the 
west.  The  edifice  is  lofty,  graceful,  and  highly 
finished,  both  within  and  without. 

The  minister  of  St  John's  is  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Ramsay,  Dean  of  Edinburgh.    We  passed  a 
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very  pleasant  evening  at  his  house,  and  I  fdt 
much  interested  in  commanicating  with  one, 
who,  from  his  long  standing  in  the  place,  from 
the  active  part  which  he  has  taken  in  all  the 
aflbirs  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and, 
above  all,  from  that  friendly  and  sympathizing 
disposition  which  renders  him  so  much  beloved 
and  esteemed  among  his  brethren,  must  be  so 
highly  qualified  to  give  a  stranger  much  and 
trustworthy  information  concerning  that  body,  in 
which  he  occupies  a  high  and  very  responsible 
position*  Among  other  matters  he  gave  me 
some  particulars  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  Society,  to  which  he  is  the  Secretary, 
and  mentioned  that  the  poverty  existing  among 
some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  was  of  such  a 
character,  that  there  were  more  than  thirty  of . 
the  number,  whose  incomes  were  under  eighty 
pounds  a  year;  and  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
that  small  amount  it  required  an  expenditure 
by  this  Society  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds 
from  a  subscription  fund  applicable  to  that 
purpose. 

I  shall  henceforth  have  frequently  to  speak  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
various  questions  by  which  the  prominent 
branches  of  the  Church  in  this  country  are  at 
the  present  moment  so  remarkably  occupied,  if 
not,  to  speak  more  accurately,  agitated.     And 
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here  appears  lo  be  a  fit  place  for  making  a  few 
general  allutions  to  the  subject.  I  shall  first 
speak  of  the  Free  Church,  whose  proceedings 
have  of  late  drawn  attention,  and  not  without 
ample  cause. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  public 
affidrs,  has  heard  of  the  late  Disruption  or 
Secession  in  the  established  (of  course,  I  mean 
the  Presbyterian  Church)  of  Scotland ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  remembering  that  the  question 
has  been  prominently  brought  before  Ptoliament, 
will  also  have  observed  how  completely  State- 
legislation  has  failed  in  effecting  its  intended 
purpose.  And  whoever  has  not  let  the  subject 
pass  away  altogether  from  his  mind,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  heard  in  vague  and  general 
terms  of  the  vast  numbers  who  have  sided  with 
the  Free  Church,  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
preachers  who  are  now  counted  among  its 
adherents,  of  the  vast  hold  and  influence  obtained 
by  them  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish* 

•  I»  tlM  mdj  part  of  the  pftMnt  jmt  £700^000  had  heen  tnh* 
•cribed  towards  the  promotioii  and  accoinpliihmunt  of  tha  objacia 
held  in  ynsw  b j  the  membera  of  the  Frm  Chorch.  At  the  time  to 
which  I  refer  not  leas  than  fife  hundred  and  fortf  diorchee  had 
been  ndeed,  and  it  was  eipected  that  eix  hondred  would  be  finished 
before  the  doee  of  the  jeer.  A  ealary  of  fiao  had  been  voted  to 
evecy  tninieter  of  the  Church  from  the  eommon  fond.  Meene 
have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  manae  and 
echool-hooae  in  every  parish  where  there  was  a  Chnrch.  A  eoO^ge 
has  been  undertaken,  towarda which  ten individnala  in  two  orthree 
VOL.   I.  I 
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population,  and  of  the  great  succeaa  aAd 
activity  with  which  their  religions  measurea, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  hitherto 


dqrtralMcribad  £1.000  Mcb.  And  to  OMattM  tkm  «U^  i%  pv- 
b^tbt  BO0lf«BiiUbte  ftel  of  alkaaidtl  aO  thon  mm^iam 
■ad  cotttribolioos,  tbo  wahmlpAom  of  tho  Roo  CluvA  body. 
towwdttholwthtfMiot  of  aiMioiM  to  dM  Jowo  and  dM  HaoAoiw, 
bofo  by  no  bmuo  dimmiihad,  bat»  oa  tbo  oootfarj,  bovo  obto. 
laMOf  tnndad  dM  amooat  piofkiodjr  aobocribad  by  dM  wbolo 
vadiTidad  notbjtMiaB  Cbnidi  of  Beodaod.  Thia  k  ooly  a  iboct 
abatnct  of  aoBOof  ita  pvocaa(nQ||%  aod  nradi  BOfo  anj^Bt  ba  laid* 
M akiof  avacy  aUovanoa  lor  tba  taaaporaiy  ambnai—  of  aay 
ascttii«  lafigiooa  ciiaia,  aa  van  aa  for  dM  aflkeli  wUcb  lifahy  and 
avar  baa  bad  aod  avar  win  bavaiDall 
laaa  of  a  laafkMM  wandMy  tbaaa  < 
I  aod  is  dM  atlantioa  ofaUobaartan^aadtbaaMlifaavbiA 
a  taotiooa  and  djafrimlnating  paopla  to  ao^< 


Om  inalaDca  of  dM  andio^Mo  m  biUf  of  any  miaawfi 
vadOTtakao  by  dM  ImOtag  BMoiban  of  dM  body.oayba  dnwa 
ten  dM  ftet  dMU  of  ooa  book  pabBabad  vadar  Aa  aopariMaad* 
aoaaof  a  coiuilWai  appoialad  for  dMporpoaa  of  briagiog  oala 

tbaa  forty  tboMaad  copiaa  vara  baapoka^  bafoia  tba  varfc  bad 
iaaood  from  dM  piaaa. 

I  may  aa  van  naalfoa  ban  dMt  dM  avlaa,  (of  «U^  Aa  vohnaa 
a&adad  to  vaa  oaa)  baa  pmad  ao  vafaHblaia  ita  gbararfar,  aad  at 
dM  aaaMtiaMaoattaiaabWbyitalowprioi^  aa  to  bava  baaa  aiaaa 
paicbaaad  widi  uiySufp  aad  laad  vitti  daap  lalifaal  by  i 
tbra^booltbaiaalBL 

Tba  aariaa  k  caDad  tbat  of  tba  Worica  of  Boolcb  ] 
Difiaaa.  aad  foar  TobuBaa  aia  aappliad  for  Aa  I 
of  foartbilBma. 

Tboaa  laaoad  for  tba  inlyaar  ara  :~P»aetiaal  Wiid^a  of  Kaoi  I 
PkactacalWiiti^iaof  IVailli  Bntbarfofd'a  TOal  aad  Ttaspb  of 
Fakbi  liraaof  lfra.Vaitcb»  Mr. TbooMo  Hog,  aadBar.Hcuy 
Bnktaa. 

Tboaa  for  dM  iial  iaaaa  ofdMafcoadyaar  ooaaiat  of  Flanti^a 
FoUDBaf  of  Aa  Bariplara,  aad  Safoet  Wiid^a  of  Dafid  DidMoa. 
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coadocted.  Some  too  have  heard  much  of  the 
refusal  to  give  sites  for  erecting  Free  Churches, 
on  the  part  of  different  landed  proprietors  hold- 
ing the  exclusive  possession  of  vast  districts  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland— of  the  strong  feelings 
and  excitement  consequent  on  these  refusals, 
and  of  assemblages  for  public  worship  in  tents,  on 
the  sea-shore,  on  the  hill-side  or  the  open  road, 
from  tlie  difficulties  experienced  by  the  members 
of  the  Free  Church  in  gaining  or  establishing 
any  better  means  of  meeting  together  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Neither  is  it  altogether  unknown 
in  England  that  this  Secession  has  originated,  or 
influenced  various  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
other  publications,  so  that  they  specially  advocate 
its  cause,  and  in  some  instances,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  direct  organs  of  that  body.  Among 
the  publications  occupying  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  positions  are  the  Witness,  the  North 
British  Review,  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Record,  and  the  Free  Church  Magazine. 
These  general  outlines  may  be,  and  are  known  in 
a  limited  degree  to  the  English  public  at  large, 
and  more  accurately  from  their  respective 
position  and  circumstances,  to  the  Members  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  English  Clergy,  and  to 
all  who  watch  with  interest  the  various  religious 
movements,  by  which  our  times  are  so  distinctly 
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marked.  Nevertheless,  in  many  quarters  very 
conihsed  notions  prevail  in  regard  to  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  grounds  on  which  it 
acts,  and  to  its  general  principles.  Nor  indeed 
except  by  close  special  study  of  the  individual 
question,  both  as  to  recent  ftcts  and  as  to  its 
connection  with  Scottish  history,  (speaking  both 
constitutionally  and  religiously;,  from  the  very 
time  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the  present 
moment---except,  I  repeat,  by  this  special  study, 
combined  with  personal  communication  on  the 
matter  with  the  Scottish  people  in  all  ranks, 
and  in  various  localities,  or  at  all  events,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  second  measure,  without  a 
close  and  diligent  attention  to  what  is  related,  as 
to  their  present  feelings  and  convictions,  by 
trustworthy  witnesses— can  I  conceive  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  either  to  act,  or  to  speak  with 
dedaion  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  one  satisfied 
that  he  has  had  the  means  of  right  judgment 
thereupon?  Itismyfirmbelief  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overrate  the  magnitude,  importance,  and 
extensive  bearings  of  the  Free  Church  question. 
Much  and  most  evidently  have  they  been 
deceived,  who  thought  that  the  excitement  was 
but  for  a  moment;  that  great  things  were 
announced  and  prophesied,  but  that  little  would 
ensue ;  that  few  ministers  would  carry  out  their 
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professed  declarations,  in  leaving  the  Established 
Church  of  the  land ;  and,  finally,  that  if  they 
did,  few  out  of  the  laity  would  be  their  adhe- 
rents at  the  day  of  trial.  These  anticipations 
have  proved  utterly  erroneous  ;  and  I  fully  believe 
that  all  anticipations  formed  on  the  same  basis, 
and  in  the  same  school,  as  suggesting  any  return 
or  retrograde  movement  whatever  among  the 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  will  prove  exactly 
of  the  same  character — erroneous,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  test  of  experience  and  fact 

It  will  not,  I  think,  suit  the  character  of 
these  pages,  and,  indeed,  it  would  prove  far 
too  protracted  a  task,  were  I  to  dwell  histori- 
cally on  the  character  of  that  portion  of  the 
Scotch  people,  who,  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, have  been  at  different  times  imbued  with 
the  strong  feelings  of  their  ancestors  and  coun- 
trymen as  to  religious  doctrine  and  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  or  to  show  that  when  the 
current  has  once  evidently  taken  that  special 
direction,  which  it  has  of  late  taken  in  that 
body,  nothing  can  effectually  stop  it.  I  only 
suggest  due  attention  to  this  matter  of  his- 
torical experience  and  truth,  and  I  do  so, 
having  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  attention 
will  ensure  assent  to  this  statement,  if  not 
recognized  at  once,  without  denial  or  dispute. 
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Neither  shall  1  enter  here  into  the  legal,  or  it 
should  rather  be  called,  the  canitiimtUmal  points 
at  issne  on  the  matter,  but  prefer  to  resenre 
that  part  of  the  question  for  another  part  of 
this  work.  All  therefore  which  I  say  here  is, 
that  so  hr  from  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church 
considering  themsdres  to  be  disobedient  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  to  be  acting  in  a  manner 
adyerse  to  its  constitution,  they  hold  that  the 
law  and  constitution  is  on  their  side,  but  that 
from  the  interpretation  issued  by  authority, 
they  cannot,  with  consistenoy.  retain  the  adTan- 
tages  of  an  Established  Church,  though  they 
consider  them  as  d«  jure  theirs.  Whether  hav- 
ing seceded  and  given  them  up  they  would 
accept  them  again,  on  any  terms  at  all  similar 
to  those  on  which  they  held  them  before,  is 
quite  another  topic. 

Another  intention,  which  might  be  attributed 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  or  by  some  might 
be  expected  from  him,  is  one'  which  he  is 
most  anxious  to  disclaim  —  I  mean  that  of 
passing  any  systematic  judgment  of  his  own 
as  to  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles 
on  which  the  two  parties — ^that  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  that  of  the  Secession — ^are  guided 
respectively  in  their  course.  I  say,'/imila»ieii- 
tal  emd  eeeential  jrwdfiee,  because  I  think  that 
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one,  who  has  hitherto  had  do  personal  con- 
nexion with  the  country  or  its  inhabitants, 
and  has  only  given  to  its  history  and  interests 
that  very  scanty  share  of  attention,  to  which 
mere  general  reading  and  desultory  observation 
on  current  public  affairs  would  lead,  is  quite 
incapable  of  forming  a  decision  as  to  these 
principles,  with  any  adequate  security  for 
tound  judgment  and  accurate  views.  But 
having  said  this,  I  desire  also  to  add,  that  I 
would  not  extend  this  restriction  to  comments, 
and  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  parties,  although  J  am  well  aware 
that  principles  and  their  results  must  always, 
more  or  less,  be  connected,  even  as  matters 
on  which  mere  opinion  is  exercised.  While, 
therefore,  the  old  sajring,  yniti  nmrrw  will  in 
one  case  be  applied,  so  as  to  enforce  salutary 
restraint ;  in  the  other,  should  occasion  occur, 
I  shall  give  free  scope  to  any  observations  which 
may  be  called  forth  by  the  actions,  expressions, 
or  system  of  either  side,  as  they  appear  to  me 
developed  and  exemplified  in  act  These  must 
surely  be  allowed  by  all  candid  judges  to  be 
fair  subjects  of  comment,  opinion,  and  judg- 
ment, according  to  the  means  offered  to  a 
mere  passing  traveller. 
Neither  do  I  say  this  with  any  ttfmum — with 
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any  adf-detractioQ  or  diBpangement  of  that 
infonnatioQ  which  one  in  my  circamatanoes 
may  be  enabled  to  pbCedn  and  communicate; 
becanae,  with  idl  the  admitted  disadvantages 
(rf*  transient  and  superficial  inquiry,  a  stranger 
has  this  advantage  in  treating  of  such  subjects, 
viz :  that  he  alone  can  so  obsenre,.  and  therefore 
so  write  upon  them,  as  to  make  them  of  real 
interest  to  the  great  body  of  readers.  An  indi- 
vidual who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  any  scene 
of  peculiar  and  striking  character  is,  perhaps, 
from  the  eflBwt  of  custom  in  obliterating  every 
sense  of  peculiarity  from  bit  own  mind,  the 
least  qualified  of  all  persons  to  ofier  a  graphic 
and  attractive  account  of  that,  which  is  to  him 
so  exceedingly  familiar.  May  I  not  accordingly 
venture  to  say,  that  a  Scotchman  is  not  so 
likely  to  treat  of  subjects  like  those  which 
concern  the  Scotch  Church,  in  a  manner  likely 
to  catch  the  observable  and  salient  points; 
while  a  stranger  mi^t  do  it,  though  without 
a  tithe  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  f  I 
doubt  not  that  it  is  far  better  to  fidl  into 
some  occasionid  error,  or  commit  any  of  the 
venial  faults  to  which  a  stranger  is  liable,  than, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  write  a  cumbrous  .detail 
under  the  idea  that  everything  which  a  man 
is  able  to  communicate  to  others,    must  be 
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written  down ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  omit 
altogether  those  details,  which  though  well- 
known  at  home,  and  by  those  constantly  occu- 
pied therein,  are  new  and  of  vivid  interest  at 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  constant  and 
daily  recurrence. 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  which 
ever  took  place,  was  that  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Church,  held  at  Inverness,  which 
occurred  during  the  period  of  our  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh. We  were  strongly  recommended  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  as  one  which  would 
give  us  a  full  and  lively  representation  of  the 
tone  and  feeling  prevalent  among  the  Scotch 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  many  representatives  of  the 
Highland  ministers  and  population  gathered 
together  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  exhibition  and  development  of  their 
character.  At  one  time  we  had  arranged  to  be 
there,  and  apartments  had  been  secured  for 
us  in  the  town  of  Inverness ;  but,  to  my  regret, 
different  occurrences  interfered  with  our  plan, 
and  prevented  its  fulfilment.  However,  I  had 
subsequently  numerous  and  advantageous  op- 
portunities of  conversation  with  many  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  at  Inverness  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  with  some  who  had  taken  an  active 
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part  in  the  proceedings  to  which  I  refer.  Be- 
sides this,  I  regularly  read  the  Reports  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Assembly,  during 
the  whole  week  of  its  continuance ;  and,  indeed, 
the  subject  was  so  constantly  brought  forward 
in  all  classes  of  society,  whether  by  its  adhe* 
rents,  or  by  its  opponents,  that  one  could  hardly 
fail  of  hearing  so  much  upon  it,  as  to  render 
any  notice,  such  as  I  could  introduce  here, 
rather  a  selection  of  statements  on  the  question 
than  their  fiiU  enumeration. 

As  this  was  the  first  meeting  held  in  the 
Highlands,  and  considered  as  one  of  no  slight 
importance,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  what 
its  main  objects  were ;  why  it  was  held  at  this 
particular  time;  and  whence  the  selection  tA 
this  particular  locality  in  preference  to  Edin« 
burgh,  or  to  Glasgow,  or  any  other  town  nearer 
to  the  cq>itid. 

The  fact  is,  that  Inverness  is  a  kind  of  High- 
land capital,  easily  reached  from  Sutherland- 
shire,  Rosshire,  and  other  districts  of  the  north. 
B^means  of  the  Caledonian  canid  and  Loch 
Ness,  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  approach  by 
water  from  the  numerous  western  islands,  and 
the  Taiious  headlands  in  that  direction,  covered 
with  a  population  deeply  interested  in  the 
questions  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  occa- 
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sion.  The  fine  northern  town  of  Inverness 
WM  therefore  chosen,  as  being  conveniently 
situated  for  gathering  together  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as  many 
others  zealous  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  to  assemble,  which  was,  that  of  consider- 
ing the  spiritual  state  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  most  available  means  for  meeting  and 
relieving  their  wants  as  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  other  kindred  matters  connected  with 
the  progress  of  religion,  as  developed  in,  or 
forwarded  by  the  body  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland^  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was 
intended  that  these  subjects  should  be  fully 
considered  and  discussed,  both  in  private  com- 
mittees and  in  public  sittings,  open  to  all  who 
might  wish  to  attend.  During  the  sittings  of  the 
Assembly  there  was  to  be  a  succession  of  ser- 
vices, both  in  English  and  in  Gaelic,  and  oppor- 
tunities were  to  be  given  for  hearing  statements 
on  subjects  of  a  missionary  character  from 
various  persons  qualified  to  afford  it,  such  as 
Dr.  Wilson,  from  India,  Mr.  Bonar,  from 
Canada,  Dr.  Kalley,  from  Madeira,  and  many 
others  of  corresponding  character  and  note 
in  the  Church  of  Christ 
In  order  to  facilitate  these  various  objects. 
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and  to  accommodate  the  mnltitades  of  visitors 
expected  to  be  prescDt,  from  interest  in  the 
cause,  or  from  a  desire  to  observe  the  proceed- 
ings', a  large  wooden  pavilion  was  erected,  capa- 
ble of  giving  comfortable  accommodation   to 
three  thousand   people,  and  of  holding  foor 
thousand  in  case  of  need.    The  site  for  erecting 
this  grand  and  capacious  pavilion,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  some  adjoining  schools,  was  granted 
to  the  Assembly  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town- 
Council  of  Inverness,  free  of  any  charge ;  and 
auch  was  the  liberal  and  good  feeling  prevalent 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  on  this  remark- 
able occasion,  that  the  utmost  hospitality  was 
shown  to  all  comers,  and  houses  were  thrown 
open  to  visitors  and  Free  Church  representa- 
tives, independently  of  all   private   judgment 
and  feeling,  while  the  most  perfect  order  pre- 
vailed in  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
titude  assembled,  and  the  keen  interest .  felt 
on  the  subjects  discussed,   and  the  intensely 
strong  opinions  inwardly  cherished,  and  fear- 
lessly declared  throughout  Scotland  generally  on 
the  FVee  Church  question,  both  by  its  friends 
and  its  foes.    Many  persons,  including  some 
engaged  in   laborious  daily  avocations,  came 
from  very  distant  parts  of  the  Highlands;  and 
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at  the  public  meeting  on  the  very  first  day, 
there  were  above  two  thousand  persons  present,* 
independent  of  the  members  of  Assembly.  The 
Highland  plaid  was  conspicaous  among  the  men ; 
the  cap  or  handkerchief,  instead  of  a  bonnet, 
as  a  head-dress  among  the  women,  after  the 
older  and  more  primitiye  fashion  of  the  country, 
still  kept  up  in  distant  parts. 

Besides  the  Scotch,  who  were  gathered  in 
such  numbers,  there  were  several  visitors  from 
England  and  Ireland.  I  understood  that  one 
individual,  who  was  well  used  to  public  business, 
and  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  oratorical 
capacities  of  all  the  chief  parliamentary  speakers, 
expressed  the  greatest  admiration  at  the  general 
powers  and  abilities  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Free  Church  Ministers,  who  took  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

I  shall  now  give  a  sketch  or  anidysis  of  the 
business  transacted  throughout  the  week  of 
meeting. 

Thursday,  August  21st,  was  the  first  day 
of  meeting,  and  twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour 

*  In  tlie  MUM  chaoiMl  of  iafonnation  from  which  I  take  this 
•Uit«DciiC»  I  mAmpprnkiiy  ind  H  obwrvvd:  ''W«  belitw  that 
Um  munber  prateot  on  Um  day  ci  the  openiiif  waa  nadeirated  by 
lie,  and  that,  inetead  of  eajinff  'there  oonld  not  be  fewer  than 
two  thoueand  preaent,'  ezclutiTe  of  nienibera»  we  ought  to  hare 
eaid  thai  the  munber  waa  nearly  three  thooaand.** 
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for  asaembliDg.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  a  Sermon  from  the  Moderator  (Dr.  Patrick 
Macfariane,  of  Grreenock),  who  preached  to 
an  immense  congregation  on  Ephes.  ch.  ii, 
20,  21,  22nd  venes.  llie  chief  pnrpoee  and 
scope  of  his  address  was  to  show  forth  the 
distioctiye  characteristics  of  a  tme  church,  and 
to  nige  upon  those  who  were  present  the  neces* 
sity  of  realizing  and  exhibiting  snch  characteris- 
tics, if  they  would  have  God's  blessing  rest  upon 
themselTes  personally,  or  upon  their  undertak- 
ings  as  a  church. 

Dr.  Marfariane  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Mac- 
donald,  of  Urquhart,  who  preached  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  from  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
6th  verse,  viz:  ''These  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  dbwn  are  come  hither  also.'' 
In  discussing  the  subject,  he  stated,  that  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Free  Church  were 
the  same  as  were  brought  against  the  Apostles. 
He  illustrated  this  idea  under  the  following 
particulars:—!.  The  Apostles  were  charged 
with  breaking  the  law;  2.  With  bringing  in 
strange  doctrines ;  3.  With  disturbing  the  peace 
of  femilies  ^  4.  With  driring  men  mad ;  and, 
5th.  With  never  remaining  in  one  place,  but 
constantly  wandering  about  spreading  their 
doctrines.    He  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the 
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ministers,  calling  on  them,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  brought  against  them,  to  persevere  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through- 
oat  the  country,  looking  to  Christ  for  the 
blessing  of  his  Spirit  on  their  labours.  The 
Gaelic  psalmody,  with  which  this  service  was 
accompanied,  appears  to  have  had  a  most  touch- 
ing  and  impressive  effect  on  alt,  whether  strangers 
or  natives,  who  were  present  to  hear  it. 

The  Assembly  was  then  "  constituted,"  (as  it 
is  termed)  and  the  roll  was  called,  when  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  members  answered  to 
their  names.  I  believe  that  these  were  all 
ministers  and  office-bearers,  present  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Free  Church  from  all  quarters 
of  the  land.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for 
public  services  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  and  on 
every  day  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
After  a  short  speech  from  Dr.  Candlish,  appa- 
rently with  the  view  of  sketching  ont  for  the 
public  those  objects  for  which  they  were  met, 
and  the  general  plan  of  future  proceedings,  the 
Assembly  adjourned  until  half-past  six  in  the 
evening. 

The  evening  meeting  (or  '*  sederunt,"  as  it  is 
called)  commenced  with  devotional  exercises; 
and,  subsequently  Mr.  Bonar  spoke  on  the 
religious  state  of  Canada,  especially  in  connexion 
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with  the  Presbyterian  and  Free  Church  Blission. 
He  was  snoceeded  by  Mr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Kalley, 
who  had  both  lately  returned  from  the  island  of 
Madeira— the  former  speaking  more  peculiarly 
of  the  Free  Church  BAissionary  ekertions  in  that 
island,  the  latter  of  the  general  -effects  of  that 
work  .of  Godi  through .  the  public  and  private 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  he 
had  been  a  most  honourable  and  most  snocessfiil 
instrument 

Public  worship  was  carried  on  in  the  Pkvilion 
in  the  Gaelic  language  every  morning  at  half-past 
seven;  and  on  Friday  morning  the  Assembly 
met  at  ten  o'clock,  and  were  engaged  for  two 
hours  in  private,  conference  on  that  most 
exciting  subject — ^I  mean  the  refusal  of  sites — a 
subject  on  which,  as  causing  so  much  agitation 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Scotland,  and 
as  one  which  must  be  looked  upon  generally 
with  much  interest,  whether  with  a  refereflice  to 
religious,  political,  or  to  social  affairs — I  shall 
naturally  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  by  and 

by. 

On  the  commencement  of  public  business, 
Mr.  Fox  Maule  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
magistrates  of  Inverness,  for  the  use  of  the 
premises  in  which  the  Pavilion  was  erected, 
where  they  were  met  together.  To  this  succeeded 
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a  Report  from  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
Education,  and  another  Report  presented  by  Dr. 
Keith  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  After 
this  part  of  the  business  was  concluded,  several 
addresses  were  delivered  in  the  Gaelic  language 
to  the  Highland  population  in  attendance,  on 
the  Missionary  and  educational  schemes  of  the 
Free  Church.  In  using  the  word  ''schemes,*' 
I  employ  their  own  phraseology,  and  not  mine ; 
which  I  mention,  as  otherwise  this  expression 
might  possibly  seem  to  convey  some  latent  or 
secondary  meaning,  of  which  I  have  no  idea 
whatsoever. 

In  the  evening'  the  subject  of  Missions  was 
resumed,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  at 
considerable  length  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mackay,  from 
Calcutta,  and  by  Dr.  Wilson,  from  Bombay. 
Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Candlish  also  spoke  to  the 
question ;  and  subsequently  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
was  given  in  and  read.  It  contained  an  allusion 
to  the  Newcastle  Lord's  Day  Society,  as  being 
one  which  had  exhibited  much  activity  and  zeal 
in  the  cause.  I  select  one  passage  of  the  Report, 
inasmuch  as  the  subject  cannot  be  too  often  or 
too  forcibly  pressed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  present  day.  From  what- 
soever quarter  a  warning  or  summons  to  watch- 
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fblness  or  action  may  come,  all  whose  coDsdeDce 
it  touches  oaght,  surely,  to  listen, '  and  not  only 
listen,  but  exert  themselves  with  all  diligence, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  of  duty,  assigned  by 
Him  who  is  <' Lord  of  the  Sabbath/'  And  how 
many  consdenoes  are  now  involved  in  all  which 
refers  to  the  railwajrs  of  the  land  I 

'*  Your  Committee  have  also  their  eye  steadily 
directed  to  what  is  passing  in  the  commercial 
world  more  immediately  around  them,  and  to 
the  desecration  both  existent,  and  which  may  be 
contemplated  on  the  various  lines  of  railwajrs 
which  are  now  so  rapidly  ej^tending;  and, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  individual  parties, 
members  of  your  Oommittee  and  others,  they 
trust  that  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  these  companies,  a  decided  stand  in  behalf,  of 
Christian  truth,  and  of  Ood's  holy  law  respecting 
the  Sabbath,  will  again  be  made/* 

On  Saturday  the  Assembly,  after  an  hour  of 
renewed  private  conference  on  the  refusal  of 
sites,  met  for  public  proceedings  at  eleven ;  and, 
after  a  short  recurrence  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  the 
India  Mission,  some  business  was  transacted  on 
matters  more  especially  appertaining  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  Free  Church 
in  Scotland,  speaking  with  an  internal  and 
domestic  view. 
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The  first  case  related  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hay, 
aad,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it  out,  was  as  follows. 
He  had  received  a  uaanimous  call  from  Bank- 
head,  in  the  Parish  of  Midmar,  but  the  members 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine  O'Neil  refused, 
or  rather  delayed  to  '*  sustain  the  call"  (as  it  is 
termed)  in  consequence  of  his  delicate  health ; 
and,  though  they  appointed  him  to  minister  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  unwilling  to  induct 
him  to  the  charge,  without,  (as  they  expressed  it) 
**  referring  the  case  for  advice  and  instruction 
to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  general  As- 
sembly, appointed  to  be  held  at  Inverness." 
The  Assembly  decided  '<  that  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Hay  might  with  all  propriety  be  '  settled'  at 
Bankhead,  and  instructed  the  Presbytery  of 
Kincardine  O'Neil  to  proceed  in  his  induction 
with  all  convenient  speed." 

Another  question  of  the  same  character,  but 
regarding  the  '*  translation"  of  a  minister  from 
one  charge  to  another,  was  then  brought  forward. 
In  this  case  the  same  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O'Neil  was  engaged,  and  the  circumstances 
of  it  referred  to  the  translation  or  non-translation 
of  the  Rev.  W.  M'Rae  from  Braemar  to  Inverary. 
The  discussion  was  so  interesting  in  itself,  as  an 
exhibition  of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  so 
important  as  bearing  on  that  very  point  which 
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may  be  considered  the  very  life  and  centre  of 
the  whole  body  politic  of  the  Seeeseion — ^I  mean 
the  appointment  of  ministers— that,  instead  of 
abbreviating  the  discussion,  I  have  inserted  it  at 
length.  It  is  a  document  which  1  stron^y  recom- 
mend to  the  perusal  and  interest  of  all  who  feel 
disposed  to  investigate  and  weigh  the  present 
position  and  prospects  6(  the  Free  Church. 

PROFOSBD  TRANSLATION   OF   MR.    li*RAR   FROM 
BRABMAR  TO   INVBRART. 

This  case  came  up  before  the  Assembly  as  a 
Protest  and  Appeal  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon 
and  Inverary,  against  the  judgment  of  the  Pkes- 
bytery  of  Kincardine  O'Neil,  as  refusing  to 
translate  Mr.  M*Rae.  to  the  congregation  of 
Inverary.  Pkrtieff  having  been  called,  Dr. 
M'Kay,  of  Dunooh,  and  Mr.  M*Bride,  and  Mr. 
Stark  appeared  for  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon 
and  Inverary ;  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Gatherer,  for  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine 
O'Neil,  and  Mr.  M'Queen,  (elder),  for  the  con- 
gregation ci  Braemar.  No  appearance  was 
made  for  the  congregation  of  Inverary,  Mr. 
M*Combie,  who  represented  them,. being  unable 
to  be  present.  The  case  having  been  stated  from 
the  bar,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  M*Queen 
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shortly  described  the  good  effects  which  had 
resulted  from  Mr.  M'Rae's  laboars  in  Braemar. 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  removal 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  congre- 
gation; 

Mr.  M'Rae  said,  he  had  been  strongly  urged 
to  leave  the  case  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  Courts  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  him- 
self;  but  as  he  had  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject — an  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
which  had  been  prayerfully  arrived  at,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  give  utterance  to  it  In  refer- 
ence to  translations  in  general,  it  must  be  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  there  were  occasions  when 
translations  must  take  place ;  but  certainly  they 
should  never  take  place  without  much  caution, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself;  and  he  thought  that,  particularly 
in  a  poor  country^  a  congregation  should  not  be 
readily  deserted,  as  it  was  those  congr^ations 
that  had  the  greatest  difficulties  to  encounter ; 
and  he  knew  nothing  more  discouraging  than  to 
being  subjected  to  the  continual  hazard  of  being 
deprived  of  their  minister.  He  could  not  help 
remarking  that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  enabled  to 
perceive,  the  tendency  of  translations  in  general, 
since  the  Disruption,  had  been  very  much  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  that  the  outposts  of  the 
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ooQntry  had  been  in  a  great  measore  deserted, 
and  that  there  were  very  few  tranelationa  towards 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  country.    Inverary  was 
an  important  field  of  labour,  and  he  most  acknow* 
ledge  that  that  was  one  great  objection  to  his 
translation  thither.    He  had  been  there  already, 
and  it  was  his  decided  conviction  that  it  was  not 
a  charge  snited  for  him.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Braemar  from  another  part  of  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health ;   and  during  the  period 
that  he  laboured  at  Inverary  he  fell  back  in  his 
health.  Braemar  was  an  entirely  isolated  locality^ 
and  could  only  be  supplied  by  a  resident  mi- 
nister*   During  several  months  in  the  year,  it 
was  entirely  blocked  up  with  snow,  which  made 
it  inaccessible,  and  the  Presbytery  could  never 
supply  it  if  the  minister  were  removed.    The 
nearest  FVee  Church  was  seventeen  mUes  distant 
from  Braemar,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
gregations in  the  Presbytery  were  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Braemar.    It  was  his  decided 
conviction,  that  if  he  were  removed,  in  present 
drcumstanoes,  the  congregation  would  entirely 
sink.    Besides  Braemar  was  not  an  uniqiportant 
station.    During  four  months  in  the  year  the 
congregation  was  very  small ;  but  in  summer  it 
was  resorted  to  by  many  visitors  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  and  also  by  many  Scottish  and 
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English  nobility  for  other  purposes.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  have  a  very  bad  moral 
effect  if  the  congregation  there  were  entirely 
abandoned. 

Mr.  M'Rae  concluded  by  alluding  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  among  tlie  popu- 
lation in  the  district,  and  said,  that  although 
the  evidence  of  religion,  as  exemplified  in  the 
life,  was  a  very  delicate  subject  to  advert  to, 
yet  he  thought  he  could  but  regard  the  operation 
of  the  Lord*s  hand  :  and  he  might  express  it  as 
his  belief  that  their  Master  had,  to  some  extent, 
been  pleased  to  countenance  his  labours  in 
that  place ;  and  in  these  circumstances  he  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
abandon  them. 

Mr.  Garment  sympathized  very  much  with  the 
congregation  of  Inverary  in  having  been  so  often 
disappointed  in  the  calls  they  had  given  to 
pastors;  but  it  was  sometimes  the  case  that 
congregations  had  themselves  to  blame,  and  he 
suspected  that  the  congregation  of  Inverary  had 
been  soaring  a  little  too  high  in  seeking  such 
ministers  as  they  thought  had  a  greater  name 
than  others.  He  objected  strongly  to  the 
attempts  that  were  made  at  Inverary,  and  at 
other  places  he  could  uame,  to  take  away 
ministers   from    congregations    by  whom  they 
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were  bdoved  and  respected,  and  where  the 
Lord,  as  in  the  case  of  Braemar,  seemed  to  be 
blessing  their  labours.  The  congrq;ation  of 
Inverary  might  have  giyen  a  call  to  some  of  the 
probationers  of  the  Chorch.  In  this  case  the 
health  of  the  minister  would  not  bear  him  to  be 
translated ;  and,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  cruelty  in 
the  extreme,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Braemar, 
but  to  Mr.  M'Rae  himself,  to  remove  him  to  a 
station  where  he  would  not  long  exist  in  health, 
or  do  the  duties  necessary  to  be  performed.  He 
would  say,  that  the  destitution  of  the  people  of 
Braemar  was  greater  than  that  of  Inverary; 
and  if  the  people  of  the  latter  place  chose  to  take 
a  boat  and  cross  Loch  Fine,  they  would  enjoy 
the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Stark.  This  might, 
however,  be  too  much  for  the  gentry  of  Intrerary. 
He  would  just  move  that  the  Assembly  dismiss 
the  Appeal  of  the  Presbytery  of  Inverary  and 
Dunoon,  and  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Presby* 
tery  of  Kincardine  O'Neil. 

Dr.  Candlish  said  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
defer  to  the  plea  of  health,  if  he  were  pressed ; 
but  he  must  distinctly  state  that  it  was  to  jthat 
plea  alone  that  he  could  defer.  He  had  no  sort 
of  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  apart  from  the 
plea  of  health,  it  seemed  to  him  that  every 
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reason  was  in  favour  of  the  translation^  and 
that  there  was  no  serious  objection  against  it. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  evil  the  Church 
had  suffered  from  translations.  Now,  he  would 
take  leave  here  to  say,  that,  after  having  paid 
particular  attention  to  all  that  had  passed  in 
this  way  since  the  disruption,  that,  in  so  far  as 
the  Church  may  have  suffered  from  translations 
being  carried  out,  it  has  not  been  from  those 
translations  which  have  come  up  before  the 
Assembly.  He  would  venture  to  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Church  had  suffered,  and 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  from  the  refusal  to 
some  translations  which  had  come  up  to  the 
Assembly — ^refusals  to  translate  justified  in  the 
circumstances,  nay  rendered  necessary.  Now, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  this  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  Church  must  consent  to 
suffer  damage,  as  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Church  to  carry  out  no  translation  which 
would  injure  the  health  and  usefulness  of  any 
one  minister.  None  could  have  listened  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  respected  member  of  the 
congregation  of  Braemar,  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  what  the 
Lord  had  been  doing  by  the  ministry  of  his 
servant.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that,  if  the 
pleadings  from  the  bar  were  to  be  at  all  similar 

VOL.  I.  K 
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to  the  statement  they  had  heard  firom  the 
member  of  that  congrq;ation,  they  had  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  absence  of  all 
counsel  from  the  Church  Courts.  He  was 
specially  anxious— and  he  must  own  that  he 
would'scarcely  have  risen  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  it — ^he  was  spedaUy  anxious  to  counteract 
the  efiect»  unintentionally  he  had  no  doubt 
when  made,  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Carment 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  Inverary.  The 
charge  of  In?erary  was  not  a  metropolitan 
charge — it  was  not  a  central  one.  He  held  that 
it  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Church ;  and 
the  result  of  a  recent  visit  he  had  made  to  this 
very  congr^;ation,  and  his  recent  observations 
of  the  whole  district  along  the  banks  of  Lodi 
fine,  made  him  desirous  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
ministers  and  congrq;ations  of  the  Free  Church, 
that  the  charge  of  Inverary  was  one  of  the  most 
strictly  missionary  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  proclaim  this,  in  order  that  brethren  mig^t 
be  willing  to  entertain  a  call  from  Inverary,  Aot 
as  a  call  from  the  metropolis — from  a  central 
post ;  not  as  a  call  from  a  place  of  ease ;  but  as 
being  truly  a  call  frtmi  a  missionary  station ; 
and  that  the  copgt^^ations  of  the  Church  might 
be  willing  to  look  with  an  eye  of  fevour  on  any 
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application  firom  Inverary.  He  bdievad  that 
there  was  a  delusion  in  the  very  sound  of  Inve- 
rary,  connected  with  the  notion  of  a  ducal  castle 
standing  there.  There  was  some  sort  of  notion 
that,  being  under  the  shadow  of  a  ducal  castlCi 
there  was  some  sort  of  charm  in  it  to  ministers 
of  the  Church,  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  ease 
and  temptation.  So  hr  firom  that  being  the 
case,  he  beliered  that  it  was  the  worse  for  the 
interests  of  the  Free  Church,  from  its  being  the 
seat  of  a  ducal  castle,  apart  from  the  drcum* 
stance  of  the  congregation  of  Inverary  being  in 
an  exceedingly  critical  state.  Along  the  whole 
banks  of  Loch  Fine  there  was  a  field  of 
missionary  labour,  which  was  lying  at  present 
almost  entirely  waste.  He  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  he  could  not  advise  the  congr^;ation 
of  Inverary  to  make  a  call  to  a  young  and 
untried  probationer.  He  knew  from  recent 
observation,  that  the  individual  who  took  the 
chaige  of  Inverary,  required  to  be  a  man 
thoroughly  able  to  grapple  with  the  Baptist 
controversy,  and  with  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
day — a  man  of  tried  and  experienced  gift»— « 
man,  in  short,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
missionary  spirit.  He  feared  that  the  Church 
would  get  into  some  difficulty  if  the  views  which 
have  been  promulgated  in  reference  to  transla* 
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tions  should  gain  camncy  as  being  the  views  of 
the  Church,  because  these  views  tend  to  hinder 
right  translatbns.    There  was,   apparently,  a 
sort  of  notion  gaining  ground  among  the  con* 
gregations   of  the  Church,  that  pastors  and 
ministers  are  in  such  a  sense  theirs  as  that  they 
should  retain  them  in  their  grasp  as  their  own 
property,  and  should  feel  as  if  a  wrong  were 
done  to  them,  when,  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
Church,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove 
their  pastors  elsewhere.    It  seemed*  to  be  con- 
ceived by  some  that,  as  it  was  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion  that  no  pastor  could  be  settled  in 
a  congr^ation   contrary  to  their  will,  so  no 
p&tor  could  be  removed  contrary  to  their  will. 
Now,  he   could  not  help   thinking,  that  the 
congregations  connected  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  would  do  well  to  recollect  that,  as 
theirs  was  a  Pkwbyterian  polity,  they  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  a  large  extent  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  Courts,  and  to  the  views  which 
the  Church  Courts  may  set  before  them.    He 
thought  that  in  the  particular  matter,  not  of  a 
settlement  of  a  pastor  amongst  them,  bat  of  the 
proposal  to  remove  him  elsewhera,  it  would  be 
well  that  congregations  would  hold  themselves 
largely  subordinate   to   the  judgment  of  the 
superior  Churoh  Courts ;    and  for  this   very 
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obvious  reason,  that  the  people  of  any  congrega- 
tion only  took  a  limited  view  of  the  circnmstances 
— ^that  they  looked  only  to  one  side;  but  it 
would  be  well  if  they  would  recollect  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Coarts  to  look  at 
all  sides  of  the  case.  Now,  he  did  fear  that 
there  may  be  something  like  a  spirit  of  nndoe 
appropriation  of  ministers  as  their  own,  among 
the  congregations  of  the  Free  Church,  forgetting 
this  important  truth,  that  ministers  were  not 
given  but  only  lent  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  On  this  occasion  he  was  tempted 
strongly  to  give  expression  to  these  general 
views,  because  he  was  extremely  anxious,  that, 
while  they  should  be  most  earnest  in  seeking  to 
do  nothing  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  people, 
they  should  not  at  the  same  time  give  a  general 
dislike  to  translations ;  and,  above  all,  because 
he  was  anxious  that  the  congregations  of  the 
Free  Church  should  cherish  a  brotherly  and 
Catholic  feeling.  If  a  call  to  a  foreign  mission 
were  addressed  to  the  minister  of  any  congrega- 
tion, that  congregation  would  feel  itself  ashamed 
were  it  to  hold  up  its  own  particular  interests 
against  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  Now, 
he  would  say,  that  when  a  call  was  addressed  to 
the  minister  of  any  congregation,  \t  ought  to  be 
considered  not  only  in  reference  to  its  own 
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interettSy  but  in  nferenoe  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chorch  at  large;  and  he  was  sore  that  no 
congregation  need  have  any  q;>prehen8ion,  hat 
that  the  Lord  wonld  reward  them  tenfold  for 
any  sacrifice  they  might  be  disposed  to  make 
for  the  good  of  their  brethren  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie  confirmed  the  views 
of  Dr.  Candlish  respecting  the  peculiar  claims 
of  Inverary ;  but,  like  the  reverend  Doctor,  he 
wonld  defer  to  Mr.  M'Rae's  plea  of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Clason,  after  remarking  on  the  advantages 
which  Mr.  M'Rae  wonld  enjoy  in  Inveraryt 
moved  that  the  appeal  be  sustained,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Plresbytery  be  reversed,  and  that 
the  Plresbytery  of  Kincardine  O'Neil  be  in* 
stmcted  to  loose  Mr.  M'Rae  firom  his  present 
charge,  in  order  to  his  settlement  in  Inverary 
with  all  convenient  speed. 

Dr.  Cunningham  said  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
yet  to  second  tiie  motion  of  Dr.  Clason,  although 
he  was  still  less  prepared  to  support  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Carment.  He  would  fain  hope  that 
before  the  Assembly  broke  up  they  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  resolve  that  Mr.  M'Rae's  con- 
nection with  Braemar  should  be  loosed.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  views  stated  by  Dr. 
Candlish  on  the  subject  of  translations.  He  was 
afraid  that  erroneous  opinions  in  these  matters 
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were  Bpringing  up  among  the  congregations  of 
the  Free  Church.  He  did  not  refer  merely  to 
their  being  too  much  in  the  habit  of  treating 
every  case,  simply  and  solely  in  regard  to  its 
own  particular  circumstances, — ^they  must  all  be 
prepared  for  more  or  less  of  that,  and  could  not 
prevent  it ;  but  what  he  most  objected  to  and 
disliked  in  this  matter  was,  that  congregations 
in  these  circumstances  never  seem  to  entertain 
the  idea,  that  they  are  called  to  take  a  more 
enlarged  view,  and  to  consider  the  good  of  the 
Church  at  large.  In  the  present  case,  he  con* 
sidered  that  everything  was  in  favour  of  the  call 
to  Inverary,  except  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  plea  of  ill  health.  To  that  they  must,  of 
course,  all  yield,  when  it  was  distinctly  pleaded 
and  AiUy  borne  out.  But  it  did  not  strike  him 
that  there  was  any  very  distinct  or  decided 
standing  upon  this  plea  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
M'Rae.  He  (Dr.  Cunningham)  was  not  quite 
satisfied  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  Mr. 
M'Rae  declined  taking  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Inverary.  He  desiderated  a  more  care- 
ful investigation  into  the  state  in  which  the 
matter  stood ;  and  he  would  require  a  very  strong 
and  distinct  declaration  from  Mr.  M'Rae  himself, 
or  satisfactory  evidence  from  some  other  quarter 
as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  before  he  (Dr.  Cun- 
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pjngham)  could  come  to  the  deciiionthat  he ' 
duqualified  hy  the  itate  of  hit  health,  or  hy  any 
other  cause,  from  taking  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tbn  at  Inverary.  He  (Dr.  Conningham)  was 
very  much  opposed  to  foreclosing  this  case  with 
ont  some  more  explicit  declaration  firom  Bfr 
M'Rae ;  and  he  would  more  the  appointment  of 
a  small  Committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  M 'Rae, 
to  ascertain  what  he  is  prepared  to  assert  as  his 
honest  and  consdentions  conviction  concerning 
this  matter,  and  ascertain  as  fiur  as  possihle  how 
the  whole  case  stands. 

Bfr.  Sheriff  Monteith  suggested  that  the  Report 
of  any  Committee  that  might  be  appointed  should 
be  received  during  the  present  sederunt,  so  that 
the  same  house  might  give  the  decision  as  had 
heard  the  pleadings  of  parties.  He  thought  it 
would  be  doing  iigostice  to  the  parties  to  bring 
up  the  Repwt  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Bfr.  ^nzon  of  Bf ontrose  was  afraid  that  the 
claims  of  Braemar  were  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  house.  There  was  a  field  of  labour 
there  which  would  require  the  active  exertions 
of  any  minister  who  might  be  settled  in  the 
place.  The  village  of  Crathy  alone  might  suffice 
for  the  labours  of  a  minister.  He  had,  himself, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  place,  addressed  two  bun* 
dred  people  on  a  week  night  in  that  village. 
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Dr.  CunninghaiD  observed  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  case  should  go  to  the  Committee, 
if  it  was  appointed,  on  the  distinct  understand* 
ing  that  the  claim  of  Inverary  was  mnch  stronger 
than  that  of  Braemar;  and  that  Mr.  M'Rae 
should  be  translated  to  Inverary,  provided  his 
health  would  permit. 

After  some  &rther  conversation. 

Dr.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow  proposed  that,  leav* 
ing  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  point  of 
Mr.  M'Rae's  health,  the  house  should  be  left 
free  to  investigate  the  entire  case,  having  that 
element  before  them,  and  no  doubt  the  house 
would  come  to  a  unanimous  dedsion. 

Dr.  Cunningham  having  consented  to  this 
arrangement,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  Mr.  M'Rae,  in  respect  specially 
to  the  plea  of  health,  and  to  report  to  this 
Assembly. 

To  this  succeeded  a  discussion  regarding  the 
moral  character  of  a  minister,  and  the  conduct 
of  certain  elders  and  deacpns.  In  this,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  and,  indeed,  so  constantly, 
Dr.  Candlish  took  a  share.    From  the  frequency 

of  his  speeches,  Dr.  C seems  to  yield  to 

none  in  prominency  of  position,  if  not  to  surpass 
all  other  members  of  the  Assembly. 

K  3 
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After  Mine  other  transactions  of  an  nnim- 
portant  character*  the  Assembly  adjonmed  at 
half-past  fonr  until  the  ensuing  Monday. 

The  services  of  the  Lord's  Day  were  very  fall 
and  nnmeroos  throoghout  Inverness.  I  just 
mention  the  arrangements  and  names  of  those 
who  ministered  to  the  Tarions  congregations 
who  met  together  on  that  day. 

Pavilion.— Forenoon — Dr.  Candlish;  After- 
noon—Mr.  M'Bride,  Rothesay  (Gaelic) ;  Even- 
ing— ^Mr.  Guthrie. 

East  Church,  Bfr.  Sutherlands—  Forenoon — 
Mr.  Beith  (Gaelic) ;  Aftemoon^Mr.  Begg ; 
Evening — ^Mr.  Maclean,  Tobermory  (Gadic). 

EngUsh  Church,  Mr.  Thorbum's— Forenoon — 
Mr.  MacLeod,  Snizort  (Gaelic) ;  Afternoon- 
Mr.  M'Donald,  Blairgowerie ;  Evening— Mr. 
M*Rae,  Knockbain  (Gaelic.) 

North  Church,  Mr.  M'Kay's— Forenoon— Mr. 
M*Intosh,  Tain  (Gaelic) ;  Afternoon— Dr.  R. 
Buchanan;  Evening — ^Mr.  McDonald,  Helms- 
dale (Gadic.) 

On  Monday  morning  deputations  were  received 
firom  English  Presbyterian  friends  of  the  Free 
Church.  Then  the  Education  Scheme  was  con- 
sidered— then  a  case*  regarding  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Swanso»s*  Small  Isles.    His  work  seemed 
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of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  a  vessel  had 
been  placed  at  his  disposal,  partly  as  a  means 
for  moving  from  place  to  place  with  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching,  and  partly  as  a  "  floating 
manse" — to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  Candlish 
in  his  speech  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

of  OlM-ImpQclnet  ofte 
CUif  8pMkm*FloBliaa  BiciplfaBi    Mr,  8hM*t 
of 


I  NOW  resume  the  account  of  Monday's  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  evening  that  grand  question 
wasbronght  forward,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard,  not  only  from  the  columns  of  the 
public  press,  and  in  society  at  large,  but  in  the 
rery  walls  of  Parliament,  I  mean  of  course,  the 
Refusal  of  Sites--^  subject  of  such  consequence, 
as  bearing  on  the  social  and  religious  condition 
of  the  country,  and  involving,  (however,  it  may 
be  decided  between  the  proprietors  and  their 
tenants),  such  extended  residts,  that  a  few 
remarks  here,  by  way  of  pre&ce,  may  not  be 
undesirable.  I  would  however  add,  that  on  this 
somewhat  thorny  topic,  as  throughout  these 
pages,  it  is  my  wish  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
an  observer,  whensoever  possible,  and  not  to 
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enter  into  controveray,  or  even  any  decided 
expression  of  judgment,  any  farther  than  the 
point  to  which,  in  my  own  mind,  a  clear  path 
of  duty  may  constrain  one  to  go. 

I  shall  not  now  recur  back  to  the  religious 
affairs  of  Scotland  farther  than  to  the  few  years 
which  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Free  Church  question,  as  developed  at  the 
present  moment.  I  have  therefore  only  to 
observe  that,  on  the  rise  and  first  agitation  of 
the  question,  the  patronage  of  the  Scotch  estab* 
lished  Church  livings — ^Presbjrterian,  of  course, 
as  my  English  readers  must  remember — ^was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  or  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentry,  who  were  the 
owners  of  the  Scottish  soil.  Now  these  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Establish- 
ment, and  very  few  have  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Free  Church.  Now  these  Proprietors,  as 
a  body,  have  been  strongly  indisposed  to  a 
movement,  by  which  the  patronage  of  the  livings 
would  eventually  either  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands  altogether;  or,  by  which,  at  all  events 
their  power  in  the  choice  and  appointment  of 
ministers  would  be  much  modified,  curtailed, 
and  restricted.  Again — and  I  speak  as  one 
who  feels  perfectly  convinced  of  the  statements 
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which  he  makes,  and  with  full  oonfidence  in  the 
high  principles  and  character  to  be  found  in  ao 
many  of  that  body,  to  which  he  allndea— many 
of  these  proprietors,  whether  Episcopalians  or 
Presbyterians  remaining  in  the  Established 
Church,  would,  on  principle,  disapprove  of  a 
system,  by  which  influence  would  be  with- 
drawn firom  the  higher  classes  of  society,  (whom 
they  might  truly  consider  as  the  right  depositories 
of  religions  power,  to  render  its  exercise  fully 
beneficial  and  effiBctual),  and  by  which  the  popu* 
W  voice  and  will  would  have  such  increased 
wei^t.  They  might  also  strongly  disapprove 
of  agitation— as  they  might  think  without  any, 
or  without  adequate  cause.  TUs  might  be 
their  true  consdentions  judgment,  and  equally 
conscientious  the  opinion  of  some  landlords  that 
the  movement  was  but  of  a  transient  character, 
and  that,  if  opposed  steadily  at  first,  it  would 
soon  pass  away.* 

Now  the  enumeration  of  these  various  motives 
will,  in  some  measure,  prepare  the  inquirer 
for  meeting  the  foot,  which,  from  the  proceed- 
ings in  Pktfliament,  was  spoken  of  throughout 
the  country,  under  the  term  "  Refusal  of  Sites," 
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and  which  gave  rise  to,  and  still  keeps  up,  the 
most  intense  excitement,  locally  and  nationally, 
in  the  Scottish  mind.    All  at  once  the  public 
was    surprised    with  accounts  of  vast  congre- 
gations meeting,   from  necessity,  in  the  open 
field ;  or,  on  a  public  road,  because  prohibited 
from  standing  on  any  other  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  moveable  buildings,  to  which  no 
permanent  position  and  character  could  by  any 
means  be  attached ;— of  strange  restrictions,  con- 
ditions, and  proposals,  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  public  worship — of  protracted  correspondence 
between  these  two  parties,  without  much  appa- 
rent approximation,  to  unity,  or  harmony,  on  the 
matters  in  debate.     And  before  long  the  subject 
was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  presentation  to 
Parliament  of  certain  petitions,  concerning  which 
it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  they  were  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  documents  of  our  day ; — 
that  they  exhibited  social  contests,  waged  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Great  Britain,  unparallded 
by  any  thing  witnessed  in  our  own  times,  and 
almost  unparalleled  by  any  thing  known  in  our 
country  since  the  feudal  period.     Certainly,  if 
we  look  to  Ireland  there  has  been  occasionally 
one  or  other  landlord,  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing, zeal,  and  determination  in  his  opposition  to 
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Popery — who  hu  refused  a  rite  for  the  erection 
of  a  Popish  chapel ;  bat  in  Scotland  a  large  body 
of  proprietors  were  united  in  their  line  of  iction, 
and  this  too  when  neither  Popery,  nor  any  system 
which  invoked  similar  nnscriptural  and  dange- 
roos  tenets  was  concerned; — a  large  body,  I  say, 
was  united  in  refusing  rites  for  building  reli* 
gious  edifices  for  Ph>testant  purposes. 

The  news  was  very  startling.  A  great  sen- 
sation was  made ;  and  according  to  the  different 
disporition  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland, 
who  had  taken  this  course;  according  to  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  as  to  the  evil  of 
the  new  system ;  according  to  their  expectation 
as  to  the  movement  being  of  a  tranrient  or 
of  a  permanent  character;  according  to  their 
judgment  as  to  their  prospects  of  success 
in  continuing  their  opporition;  according  to 
various  mixed  motives  and  feelings,  which  may 
be  very  easily  imagined;  according,  I  say,  to 
these  things,  has  been  their  subsequent  conduct 
Some  have  yielded  altogether,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Free  Church  adhe- 
rents on  their  various  estates.  Some  have 
yielded  partially,  fighting  the  matter  inch  by 
inch,  and  adding  every  restriction  which  they 
could  devise  and  enact,  so  as  to  obviate,  as  far 
as  pbarible,  the  power  and  permanency  of  the 
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system,  and  to  keep  it  open  to  attack  should 
any  future  weakness  appear.  And  some  have 
not  yielded  at  all,  declaring  their  sentence  to 
be  for  ''open  war"  on  the  matter;  and  they, 
even  to  the  present  moment — ^in  the  opinion 
of  some  with  bold  consistency,  and  in  that  of 
others,  with  unreasonable  obstinacy — ^will  grant 
no  site,  and  give  no  facilities  whatever  for  any- 
thing like  public  worship  on  Free  Church 
principles. 

The  conduct  of  the  latter  class  of  landlords 
virtually  caused,  (so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,)  the 
Inverness  meeting,  and  fixed  the  special  locality 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  There  was  repre* 
sented  and  embodied  the  strong  conviction  preva- 
lent among  an  immense  body  of  the  Scotch  people, 
that  the  conduct  of  these  landlords  was  nothing 
less  than  tyranny  and  persecution,  and  that 
means  must  be  devized  for  altering  or  disannul- 
ling their  decisions,  and  bringing  them  to  act 
entirely  a  new  part  on  the  grand  question  in 
dispute  between  the  two  parties. 

I  would  just  observe  here,  that  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  with  very  few  exceptions 
of  laymen  in  a  higher  rank,  the  advocates  and 
champions  of  the  Free  Church  were  either  popu- 
lar and  able  ministers,  or  men  of  the  middle 
class,  strong  in  public  religious  energy — ^two 
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dasiM,  on  whom,  firom  all  the  analogy  of 
Scottiah  hiatory,  it  ia  beyond  all  doubt  that 
local  inflnenoe  and  power  of  all  kinda  mnat 
devolve,  ahoold  landlorda  do  anything  to  forfeit 
it,  and  ahoold  theae  new  leaden  accept  it,  aa 
in  thia  caae  they  nndonbtedly  will—I  aay,  when 
thia  ia  remembered,  and  alao  the  qnickly*apread- 
ing  character  of  any  proceedinga  by  which  the 
ancient,  feudal,  and  proprietary  bond  ia  broken, 
one  may  well  addreaa  every  Scotch  lanAord, 
when  thinking  of  the  meeting  held  at  Invemeaa 
— ''  fiia  Tt9  agiiwrJ*  One  may  well  aay  to  every 
Engliah,  Iriah,  or  Scottiah  legialator,  who  may 
have  to  do  with  Scottiah  legidation,  aa  tooching 
theae  mattera,  "  Beatow,  at  all  eventa,  diligent 
attention  on  the  qneation«"  Yea,  one  may  go 
fbrther,  and  aay  to  every  one  intereated  in  the 
aodal  condition  of  the  land,  ''la  thia  merely 
a  beginning,  or  ia  it  a  beginning  leading  to 
a  great,  weighty,  and  aa  yet  nnaeen  end  f "  I  will 
not  conceal  that  many  hold  the  latter  opinion, 
and  apeak  of  it  with  awe ;  while,  aa  in  every 
aimilar  caae,  aome  make  one  party  accoontable, 
and  aome  the  other  for  all  the  anticipated  con- 
aeqoencea — for  all  the  coming  aodal  eventa, 
of  which  they  aee  the  ahadow  now  paaaing  over 
the  land. 
I  may  now  proceed  to  give  an  analyaia  of  the 
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Aswinbly's  proceedings  on  the  grand  and  ab- 
Borbing  question  to  which  I  have  prefaced  these 
remarks.  I  repeat  once  more,  that  I  have  made 
them  with  an  eye  to  the  foUoindng  point,  viz : 
that  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
conduct  of  each  separate  party,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the 
question  at  large. 

The  three  speakers  on  the  Refusal  of  Sites 
were  Dr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Begg,  and  Dr.  Cand- 
lish.  Dr.  Buchanan  first  gave  the  History  of 
that  Petition,  which  had  been  presented  on  the 
subject  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  men- 
tioning how  it  had  been  framed  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Assembly — ^how  the  deputation,  which 
had  accompanied  the  petition  to  London,  had 
been  received  by  those  Scottish  landlords  and 
Members  of  each  House,  with  whom  they  had 
had  personal  communication  ;  and,  finally,  how 
the  question  had  been  treated  in  the  speeches  of 
those  Lords  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  regard  to  the  discussion.  Relative  to  the 
landlords.  Dr.  Buchanan's  general  statement  was, 
**  we  met  with  very  little  encouragement.'' 

Concerning  the  private  interviews  with  those 
of  the  "  leading  members  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  whom  the  deputation  had  access," 
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Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  the  deputation  ''  met 
with  very  great  enoonragement  firom  both  of  the 
leading  parties  in  politics  alike/'  adding: — 
<«  from  Lord  John  Rossell  on  the  one  side,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  other,  we  met  with 
substantially  the  same  reception,  that  is,  an 
acknowledgment  that  our  claim  was  a  good  and 
righteous  daim/' 

Dr.  Buchanan  then  canvassed  the  speech  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  dwelt  a  little  on  the 
following  obseryation  of  the  right  honourablu 
Baronet,  viz.,  '-  that  he  had  at  length  lost  all 
expectation  of  the  return  of  the  Free  Church  to 
the  establishment'*  Then  briefly  reviewing  the 
proceedings  in  the  Lords,  he  dwelt  on  the 
speeches  of  the  two  "  site-refusing  proprietors,*' 
(as  he  termed  them)  who  had  addrosed  that 
house,  spedaUy  alluding  to  the  observation  of 
one  as  to  his  belief  that  the  "  movement  of  the 
Free  Church  would  prove  ephemeral,**  and  to 
that  of  the  other,  relative  to  the  harsh  terms 
with  which  he  complained  that  he  had  been 


Dr.  B.  then  passed  on  to  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  generally,  on  the  occasion, 
eulogizing  Lord  Campbell  (though  one  opposed 
to  the  Free  Church  principles)  and  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  himself  a  member  of  the  Free 
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Church,  consdentiously  attached  to  it,  and  the 
moat  distinguished  individuals  as  to  rank  among 
all  its  supporters  and  adherents.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comment  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Shiel, 
and  then  opening  oat  on  more  extended  topics, 
took  the  following  high  tone,  and  entered  into 
that  general  manifestation  of  principle,  as  held 
by  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  which  I  extract 
here,  and  of  which  I  may  observe,  that  it  was 
received  with  a  constant  succession  of  vehement 
cheers  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Shell,  and  all  others 
interested  in  our  movements,  should  distinctly 
understand  that  it  was  not  a  link  of  gold  that 
ever  bound  us  to  the  State ;  and  that  nothing 
but  a  link  of  principle  can  ever  unite  this 
Church  to  civil  power.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir, 
when  there  remained  no  link  to  bind  ns  to  the 
State  but  one  of  gold,  we  cast  it  with  indigna« 
tion  away.  (Cheers.)  When  the  link  of  principle 
was  broken,  we  were  ready  to  trample  the  link 
of  gold,  not  as  a  mark  of  honour,  but  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  beneath  our  feet  (Vehement 
cheers.)  It  is  needful  that  men  should  under- 
stand the  principle  on  which  we  proceeded  in 
taking  up  our  ground  as  a  Free  Church.  It  is 
not  that  we  should  be  hangers-on  and  pensioners 
of  the  State,  for  a  paltry  regium  damm.    If  they 
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would  nnderttaiid  our  tenD8»  let  them  look  to 
onr  daim  of  rights — (cheert)^let  them  learn 
from  it  that  if  we  are  to  be  accoeted  or  treated 
with  on  the  subject  of  a  State  sllianoe  at  all^  it 
most  be  on  the  footing  of  our  being  the 
Established  CSiurch  of  Scotland  —  (renewed 
cheers)— it  must  be  on  the  footing  of  their 
rescinding  the  Auchterarder  decision^  and  all 
the  other  decisions  founded  upon  it  (continued 
cheers)  on  the  footing  of  their  rescinding  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Billr-H>n  the  footing  of  their  rescind* 
ingtheStewarton  decision— on  the  footing  of  un- 
equivocally affirming  the  views  which  we  and  our 
islhers  both  took  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  Scotland — (applause)— which 
can  have  no  head  nor  any  superior  in  things 
spiritualt  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Until  the 
State  be  prepared  to  abjure  all  Erastianism,  and 
to  turn  out  those  who  are  occupying  our  places 
— (vehement  cheers) — until  it  be  prepared  to 
make  a  dear  stage  of  the  establishment,  and  let 
it  be  occupied  by  this  Free  Church,  we  cannot 
listen  to  these  men, — we  have  nothing  to  say  to 
any  proposition  emanating  from  the  State,  and 
we  are  not  to  be  treated  with  on  any  footing  of 
a  regmm  damm.  (Cheers.)  And  we  must  have 
very  dear  evidence  that  the  State  is  sincere 
even  in  makittg  such  a  propositiim  as  that  to 
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which  I  have  now  referred.  I  may,  indeed,  Bay, 
that  the  proposition  is,  in  fact,  such  as  that  the 
making  of  it  would  involve  a  far  greater  revolu- 
tion than  that  of  1688.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a 
proposition  which  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not 
expect  to  see  made  till  the  millennium.  Those 
who  may  live  to  see  that  blessed  era  may 
witness  it ;  but  I  believe  that  none  will  see  it 
realized  before.  And,  if  I  have  said  any  thing 
of  that  proposition,  it  is  not  because  I  imagine 
it  for  a  moment  to  be  possible,  but  merely  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  I  say,  then,  Sir,  that, 
being  separate  from  the  State,  as  we  now  are, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  that  separa- 
tion has  come  to  pass,  we  would  need  good 
evidence  that  the  State  was  prepared,  out  and 
out,  and  universally  as  a  State,  to  act  on  the 
recognition  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
principle  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  For  I 
believe  this  Church  will  not  consent,  even  at 
the  expense  of  any  concession  to  itself,  to  come 
into  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  virtually  the 
means  of  countenancing  the  Infidel  principle, 
that  a  State  may  support  error  with  one  hand, 
and  truth  with  another — (Hear,  hear,  hear) — 
that  a  State  may  speak  against  Christ  and  His 
Headship  to  one  Church,  and  vindicate  His 
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Headship  to  another.  (Hear,  hear»  hear.)  I 
belieye  it  is  that  rery  principle  which  the  State 
is  seeking  to  set  up,  and  to  gain  for  it  an 
ascendency  in  its  present  policy.  I  believe  that 
for  the  sake  of  that  policy  they  woold  willingly 
grant  a  regium  damam  to  any  of  the  non-con* 
forming  Chnrches  that  wonld  degrade  themselres 
by  accepting  it;  becaose,  what  is  the  whole 
drift  of  the  present  policy  of  the  State  in 
reference  to  Chnrches  or  religion  f  ^^91^  any  man 
who  has  his  eyes  open»  and.  has  been  looking 
with  an  intelligent  mind  to  the  course  of  public 
afiairs,  Tentnre  to  deny,  that  the  main  drift  of 
State  policy,  in  reference  to  churches  and 
religion,  is  to  bring  them,  one  way  or  another, 
so  under  the  trammels  of  State  influence,  as 
that  they  may  become  the  mere  tools  of  the 
dvil  power?  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps,  as  I  hare 
already  said,  it  may  seem  going  out  of  the  way 
to  indulge  in  observations  like  these;  but,  as 
the  occasion  of  them  came  out  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  the  refusal  of  sites  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  as  the  discussion 
diverged  into  this  subject  there,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable that  we  should  follow  it  with  a  similar 
discussion  here.  (Hear.)  I  believe  that  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
ministers  and  memben  of  our  own  Church,  who 
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would  soora  such  a  proposition  as  that  of  Mr. 
Shell,  or  any  proposition  of  a  similar  tendency 
— (cries  of  Hear,  hear) — ^but  it  is  important 
that  we  make  such  statements  as  these,  in  the 
way  of  a  testimony  to  other  Churches,  and 
to  the  world  at  large,  that  they  may  be  guarded 
against  the  insidious  policy  the  State  is  now 
pursuing,  and  which  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  bent  on  pursuing, — 
the  policy  of  confounding  all  the  great  distinc- 
tions between  truth  and  error,  treating  religion 
as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  seeking  to 
make  it  the  slave  of  State  power  and  influence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  afraid  I  have  detained  this 
house  too  long.  (No,  no.)  I  have  qow  only  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
position  in  which  the  matter  of  the  Refusal  of 
Sites  now  stands,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  are  concerned.  Other  views  of 
that  question,  and  further  information  upon  it, 
will  immediately  be  laid  before  the  house  by 
members  who  have  been  visiting  those  districts 
of  the  country  which  are  the  scenes  of  the 
hardship  and  persecution  occasioned  by  those 
refusals.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  are  concerned,  we  have  made  little 
or  no  way  with  site*refusing  landlords;    we 
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have  made  aome  way  with  public  men  in 
Parliament,  and,  I  beliere,  with  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country  at  large;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  emboldened  to  hope,  that,  if  the 
accumulated  caaea  of  8ite*refiiaing  which  thia 
night. will  hfi  brought  under  the  attention  of 
this  house  and  the  country — ^if  these  cases  of 
hardship  and  oppression  remain  unredrsased  till 
the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  Pariiament ; 
and,  if  we  shall  then  be  obliged  once  more  to 
address  the  L^islature  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
not  only  have  a  cordial  sympathy  in  the  public 
mind  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  to 
support  us  in  our  appeal,  but  that  in  the  House 
of  Parliament  itsdf  we  might  count  upon 
powerful  support.  (Hear.)  We  are  entitled  to 
count  on  the  support  of  her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment,  and  on  the  support  of  the  leading  men  of 
both  sides  of  politics  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.     (Cheers.) 
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Bfr.  B€gir— Skyt— NoHhtfB  Bfiniitsrt— Dr.  Cuidliili->PkopOMd 
Itoiim— Mr.  OuDpbdL  of  Moom— Oiksif— Dr.  QiafaMn— 
Chritdaii  liberaKtjr— Goodnaioii  of  th«  Am&aMj. 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  followed  by  Mr.  Begg, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  those 
parts  of  the  Highland  districts,  where  the  people 
had  been  most  affected  by  the  Refusal  of  Sites. 
Mr.  Begg's  speech  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  narration  of  distinct  and  individual  cases, 
where  landlords  were  at  issue  with  their  tenants 
on  the  question  at  the  present  moment  under 
our  review. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Lord  F ,  in 

Aberdeenshire,  whose  letter,  in  answer  to  a 
petition  for  building  a  Free  Church  in  the 
parish  of  Keig,  seems  to  have  met  with 
little  favour  at  the  meeting.  His  Lordship 
stated  that  "  from  conscientious  reasons,"  by 
which  he,  as  the  petitioners, -must  fed  himself 
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bound,  he  oonld  do  nothing  to  adranoe  a  canae, 
which,  on  many  grounds,  he  highly  ditap* 
proved. 

Mr.  Begg  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
course  of  his  own  journey.     Ardnamurchan, 

the  property  of  Sir  J —  R ,  was  the  first 

place  of  his  personal  observation,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred without  any  detail  in  his  speech,  although 
he  introduced  a  few  notices  on  Mull  and  Uloa 
by  the  way.  After  making  some  geographical 
allusions  to*  Ardnamurchan,  he  read  Sir  J — 's 
letter,  mentioning  the  sole  conditions  on  which 
he  would  permit  a  tent  for  public  worship  to 
be  raised,  and  stating  his  continued  and  in* 
creased  disapprobation  of  the  Free  Church  pro- 
ceedings. Having  noticed  the  anxiety  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  evinced  by  tbe 
people  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Begg  con- 
tinued the  narrative  of  his  codrse,  and  related 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Free  Church  were  placed  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 

M ,    of  A^— ,    of  whom   he    spoke  in 

no  very  gratified  terms,  as  to  his  conduct 
on  the  matter  in  discussion  between  him  and 
his  tenants. 

The  island  of  Skye  was  the  next  locality 
to  which  Mr.  Begg  alluded.  In  reference 
to    Skye,  he  spoke  of  Lord  M and  of 
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Mr.  M respectivdy,  as  proprietors  of  whom 

the  members  of  the  Free  Church  had  reason 
to  complain.  He  read  a  letter  from  the  latter 
gentleman  concerning  a  Catechist's  house,  as 
in  this  letter  he  expressed  his  general  views 
concerning  the  Free  Church. 

The  speaker  then  took  a  more  extended  line 
of  address:  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  zeal 
and  missionary  spirit  exhibited  by  the  ministers 
of  Northern  Scotland ;  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  floating  churches,  as  proyisional  means 
for  enabling  the  people  to  meet  for  public 
worship  in  the  insular  districts  of  the  country — 
for  instance,  at  Kilmallie,  Strontian,  Ardnamur- 
chan,  and  Skye — ^proposed  the  establishment 
of  some  Highland  institution  for  training  minis- 
ters, and  ended  by  declaring  his  conviction 
of  the  benefits  at  large  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  Inverness  Assembly,  as  held  this 
year. 

Dr.  Candlish  then  rose,  the  third  and  last 
speaker  on  this  question.  He  first  alluded  to 
lona;  stated  that  in  that  whole  island  there 
were  **  not  more  than  two  or  three  families 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Free  Church,"  and 
complained  that  a  site  had  there  been  refused 
in  the  most  explicit  terms.  He  then  dwelt 
on  the  fact  of  its  being  undesirable  for  the 
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people  to  accept  unfayoiirable  rites;  and  aab- 
seqaently  entered  on  the  ezporition  of  that 
coone,  in  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
practical  duty  of  the  membera  of  the  Free 
Chnrch,  under  present  drcnmstancea,  might 
be  held  to  consist.  His  address  here  became 
very  eloquent,  energetic,  and  ezdted.  He  dis- 
claimed, in  the  strongest  terms,  any  expectation 
or  hope  that  his  own,  or  any  other  Charch, 
would  derive  any  benefit  whatever  firom  any 
proposed  or  existing  connexioa'  with  the  State. 
Thus  he  prepared  the  way  for  exhorting  and 
directing  his  hearers  to  trust  rather  ta  their 
own  efforts  for  maintaining  and  extending  their 
Church,  than  to  any  prospects  of  regaining 
their  cause,  and  of  securing  Pkiliamentary  aid 
towards  the  attainment  of  those  objects,,  for 
which  they  had  now  met  together  here.  **  And 
now,*'  said  he,  **  I  come  to  the  practical  point/' 

Here  I  copy  his  language  at  fuU  length,  rince 
it  describes  the  course  of  proceeding,  no  doubt 
advisedly  marked  out  by  Dr.  Candlish  and  his 
coadjutors,  and  which  ought  to  be  known  and 
oonridered  by  «11  public  men,  as  well  as  by  the 
country  at  large. 

**Let  the  Assembly,  if  it  seem  good  to  it, 
issue  instructions  to  all  those  congregations 
which  have  been  refused,  immediately  to  n^new 
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their  applications  to  the  proprietors  in  the  most 
respectful  terms.  Let  each  congregation,  in 
renewing  its  application  for  a  site»  report  the 
same  to  the  Committee  upon  thait  subject ;  and 
let  that  Committee,  in  the  name  of  the  General 
Assembly,  if  they  are  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  the  application,  also  make  an  application  in 
favour  of  the  same  congregation.  And  then 
it  seems  improper  that  any  great  time  should 
be  allowed  to  elapse  after  such  applications 
are  made.  Before  the  meeting  of  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  the  Committee  ought  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  know  exacUy  what  applications 
of  this  sort  have  been  favourably  received,  and 
what  declined,  or  not  answered  at  all;  and  it 
seems  essential  that  applications  for  sites  should 
be  applications  for  sites  not  for  churches  only, 
but  for  schools  and  manses,  and  schoolmasters' 
houses  also.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  seems  essential 
that  application  should  be  made  for  sites  for 
all  these  objects  now ;  and  in  every  instance  in 
which  any  one  is  refused,  it  should  be  imme* 
diately  reported  to  the  Committee  in  Edinbu^h. 
Now,  I  trust  that  in  this  way  the  Committee 
will  be  prepared  to  bring  a  clear  and  distinct 
Report  on  the  subject  to  the  Commission  that 
meets  in  November.  Let  us  give  warning  to 
the  Church,  and  to  all  concerned,  that  we  will 
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now  wait  till  the  Commisuon  meets  in  Novem- 
ber,  to  try  the  eflfect  of  their  new  applieations 
to  thoee  proprietors  who  have  refused  sites.  If 
these  applications  are  refused,  we  wiU  then 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  propriety  of  another 
^peal  to  Ftoliament,  and  that  in  a  more  defi- 
nite shape.  I  trust  that  if  the  time  shall  come 
that  we  must  again  go  to  Fariiament,  we  will 
be  enabled  to  go,  not  in  the  form  of  humble 
suitors  merely,  but  with  a  Bill,  in  a  definite 
shape,  proposed  to  be  passed ;  and  I  know  well, 
from  his  own  assurance,  that  our  noble  friend, 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  is  quite  prepared  to  adopt  such 
a  course  as  this.  Let  us,  then,  distinctly  give 
the  country  to  understand,  that,  should  justice 
not  be  done  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  allow 
the  Session  of  Fariiament  to  begin  without 
trying,  at  the  very  beginning,  of  its  sitting, 
to  have  a  Bill  introduced,  which  will  at  least 
bring  before  the  whole  country  the  exact  object 
at  which  we  ainb  and  to  put  in  a  tangible  form 
our  claims,  which  are  so  reasonable  and  so 
just.'* 

The  Assembly  adjourned  at  half-past  ten  at 
night,  until  the  forenoon  of  the  ensuing  day, 
when,  on  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  day's 
proceedings  being  read,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Mon- 
zie,  made  some  remains  on  the  existence  of 
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intennediate  personB  between  the  Scotch  land- 
lords and  tenants,  on  whom  he  considered  that 
the  blame  for  refusing  sites  rested  far  more  than 
on  the  landlords  themselves.  In  the  Report 
of  his  address,  which  now  lies  before  me,  he 
is  represented  as  saying,  "  I  wish  it  to  go  forth 
from  this  Assembly,  that  the  proprietors  gene- 
rally are  not  represented  in  these  site*refusals ; 
but  that  it  is  their  minions  who  are  represented 
in  these  refusals ;  and  that  they  have  deferred 
their  opinions  to  them,  and  have  allowed  in- 
terested and  narrow-minded  people  to  come 
between  them  and  their  Highland  tenants." 

The  Report  <tf  the  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  Manse  Fund,  towards  building  houses  for 
the  ministers  of  the  Free  Churoh,  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  had  taken  a  most 
active  and  effectual  part  in  the  matter.  He 
stated,  "  that  the  object  of  the  Committee  (ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose),  was  to  raise  no  fewer 
than  seven-hundred  Manses;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  had  resolved  to  collect  the  sum  of 
£150,000.'*  He  dwelt  on  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
with  which  large  sums  had  already  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose;  making  honourable 
mention  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  certainly 
delivered  a  speech  which  was  at  once  most  ani- 
mating, amusing,  and  inspiriting,  as  to  the  pros- 
it 3 
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pect8  of  success,  in  this  sew,  ardaoos,  and  costly 
undertakiDg. 

After  a  short  speech  of  Dr.  Candlish^  the 
Report  was  approved  of,  and  **the  Assembly 
expressed  their  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Guthrie, 
for  the  ability  and  zfidl  which  he  had  displayed." 
Dr.  Macdonald  then  explained  in  Gaelic,  to  the 
Gaelic-speaking  part  of  the  audience,  the  mature 
of  those  proceedings  which  had  just  takAi 
place. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  Orkney,  and  the 
Shetland  isles,  was  then  debated  by  a  late  eye- 
witness, and  trayeller  in  those  localities.  He 
mentioned,  that  the  young  women  of  Unst,  one 
of  those  remote  islands,  had  offered  to  give  the 
"  beautiful  work  of  their  hands,"  the  Shet- 
lands  shawls,  in  the  cause  of  the  Free  Church, 
instead  of  money,  of  which,  they  had  little  or 
none.  The  names  also  of  some  proprietors  of 
that  region  were  mentioned,  as  having  given 
sites  for  churches,  and  being  n\oreover  willing, 
and  prepared  to  give  sites  for  Manses,  ground 
for  gardens,  &c. 

The  Assembly  adjourned  at  five  o'clock,  and 
commenced  proceedings  again  at  half*past  six. 

After  a  short  address  from  Peter  Jones,  a 
Nortli  American  Indian,  and  now  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  an  expression  of  sympathy 
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towards  him,  on  the  part  of  the  asBembly, 
through  Mr.  Campbell^  of  Monzie,  the  Report 
on  the  SoBtentation  Fond— or  the  Fund  from 
which  the  annual  support  of  the  Free  Church 
ministers  had  to  be  provided— was  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembly.  On  its  oondusion, 
a  veteran  rose  up  to  speak,  of  whom  we  may 
well  say,  that  he  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the 
most  distinguished  of  Scotland's  living  sons. 
Having  said  this,  I  need  scarcely  mention  the 
name.  That  of  Chalmers,  probably,  will  recur 
to  every  mind. 

The  applause  with  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
received  was  enthusiastic ;  and  I  can  well  ima- 
gine, on  this  his  first,  and  also  somewhat  un* 
expected  appearance*  in  the  Assembly,  the  ful« 
filment  of  a  passage  in  Virgil,  though  I  am  far 
from  suggesting  that  the  meeting  was  at  all  of 
that  turbulent  character,  supposed  in  the  Poet's 
illustration : — 

Moribnt  iiigaiio^|iio  giMcui  ti  fotto  Tintiii 
ConipQiteBy  illwiti  iiiMliti|ii0  ftnribnt 


His  whole  address  was  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  speaker.  It  was,  if  I  may  coin  a 
word,  quite  Chabnerian,  both  as  to  thought  and 
expression. 

•  H«  btd  onlj  wtdnd  at  Invmett  tlM  dtybtfm. 
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He  first  mentioned,  that  until  the  previotw 
Satnrdayi  he  had  detennined  to  adhere  to  hU 
resolation  of  not  being  present  to  take  any  part 
in  this  Assembly ;  bnt  that,  since  that  time,  he 
had  been  induced  to  alter  his  intention,  in  con- 
sequence of  subsequent  calls  upon  hint,  and  sub- 
sequent representations  made  to  him. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show,  bow  little  depend- 
ence could  be  placed,  (as  available  towards  rais- 
ing large  and  continued  assistance  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  the  Sustentation  Fund)  on  arousing 
speeches  and  addresses,  whether  firom  himself, 
or  fimn  others.  '*  In  point  of  fact,"  said  he, 
'*  unless  these  addresses  be  followed  up  by  some- 
thing more,  impulse  will  not  secure  the  following 
it  up.  It  is  a  plain,  prosaic  work,  just  that  of 
each  collector  gmng  round  his  district."  Dr. 
Chalmers  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  considerable 
length,  as  a  principle,  which  he  desired  strongly 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  '*  The 
truth,  is .  then,"  he  continued,  "  that  public 
Assemblies  hear  with  impulse,  but  the  nnpres; 
sion  is  dissipated  on  the  morrow,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  Talue.  Some  people  say,  *  This  is  the 
way  to  keep  up  the  steam.'  Now  I  must  say, 
that  my  whole  experience  tells  me,  that,  instead 
of  its  being  the  way  to  keep  up  the  steam,  it  is 
the  way  to  let  out  the  steam.    (Laughter.)    It 
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JQ8t  reminds  me  of  those  steam-boats,  which  let 
off  the  steam  with  a  tremendous  noise,  when 
they  come  to  a  dead  stand.  In  like  manner,  the 
raffling  and  applaase  have  just  given  me  the  im- 
pression, that  it  ail  evaporates  in  so  many  unpro- 
ductive hurrahs,  or  comes  out  of  the  heads  of 
the  people  with  nothing  more  than  tremendous 
sounds  of  pedestrian  approbation/' 

The  letter  of  requisition,  calling  on  Dr.  Chal- 
mers to  attend,  had  spoken  of  the  Sustentation 
scheme,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Church's 
prosperity,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  had 
stated,  that  on  this  subject  **  much  misappre- 
hension and  sluggishness  (or  remissness)  pre- 
vails." 

Dr.  Chalmers  first  alluded  to  the  misappre- 
hensions on  the  question.  And  the  first  misap- 
prehension to  which  he  directed  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  was,  **  that  it  was  not  a  sacred,  but  a 
secular  subject."  On  this  he  argued  for  86me 
time.  **  There  was  an  idea,  that  the  Sustentation 
Fund  was  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the 
minister  and  his  fiunily.  Now,  I  must  say,  that 
it  is  for  the  support,  and  benefit,  and  highest 
interests  of  the  population  of  Scotland.  A 
minister  must  live,  no  doubt;  but  the  great  end 
of  the  fund  is  not  to  give  a  livelihood  for  the 
minister.    That  is  of  little  consequence,  when 
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compared  ivith  the  goardiaPBhip,  and  gaidaacei, 
and  good  condition  of  the  eheep."  Again, 
**  We,  in  pleading  for  an  increase  in  the  contri* 
bntions  to  the  SostentationPond,  are  pleading 
for  an  extended  application  of  the  means  of 
grace  to  those  soois,  who,  withoat  that  applica- 
tion, would  perish  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Don't,  there- 
fore, look  on  this  as  a  purely  secular  su1>ject.  It 
is  a  most  sacred  subject,  and  has  all  the  charac- 
ter and  soundness  of  the  most  spiritual,  and 
missionary  cause/' 

The  second  misapprehension,  which  the 
speaker  combated,  was  that  **  of  considering  it 
wrong  to  ask  any  but  the  rich  to  contribute  to 
this  iund/*  His  view  of  this  subject  was  so 
clearly  put,  so  original,  so  beautUul,  and  of  such 
general  ^plication,  that  I  am  sure  my  readers' 
will  feel  indebted  to  me  for  inserting  a  passage 
at  full  length,  which  in  all  probability  expresses 
in  the  best  language  ever  hitherto  presented  to 
their  minds,  the  true  scriptural  view  of  this 
ddicate  subject  I  say  delicate,  because  I  am 
sure  it  is  often  felt  as  such  by  all  persons  of 
delicate  feeling,  who  have  to  do  with  the  poor  in 
these  matters. 

**  Another  misapprehension  is,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  ask  any  but  the  rich  to  contribute  to  this 
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fand.  Now,  I  deny  that,  both  on  the  ground  of 
principle,  and  on  the  ground  of  sound  Christian 
wisdom.  The  penny  which  the  poor  man  gives 
may  be  of  little  value,  estimated  pecuniarily; 
but  the  principle  which  dictates  the  giving  of  a 
penny  is  of  a  high  value,  when  estimated,  not 
pecuniarily,  but  when  estimated  morally.  (Hear, 
hear.)  1  have  no  idea  of  that  sort  of  Christian 
ethics  which  tells  me,  that  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  a  man, — ^the  mere  indigence  of  his 
condition, — makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  rea- 
lise one  and  all  of  those  graces,  which  make  up 
the  perfect  man  in  Christ  the  Lord ;  and  I  say, 
that  he  who  refuses  the  poor  man's  penny,  be- 
cause it  is  of  little  worth,  estimated  pecuniarily, 
notwithstanding  its  high  worth  estimated  morally 
— I  say  that  that  man,  if  he  be  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  is  obstructing  the  advances  of  the  Gospel ; 
he  is  fast  obliterating  one  of  the  lineaments  of  the 
new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and 
destroying  his  congregation.  Call  you  that  no 
infliction  of  a  moral  injury?  Recollect  our 
Saviour's  estimation  of  the  widow's  mite.  He 
said — this  poor  widow  has  cast  in  more  than  all 
the  rich  men  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  Are 
you  to  look  on  it  as  a  matter  <tf  insignificance, 
because  the  money's  worth  is  of  little  value, 
when  its  moral  worth  has  been  pronounced  by 
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the  highest  of  all  aathority,  to  have  valoe  that  ia 
trenaoendant  f  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  People  rea- 
son thus — aappoae  that  £100  a  year  is  received 
from  two  wealthy  individuals  in  a  congregationt 
and  suppose  that  an  equal  sum  is  received  in 
small  contrihutionSt  from  five-hundred  indivi- 
duals, they  are  apt  to  attach  most  value  to  the 
first,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  small  contri* 
hutions.  Now,  pecuniarily  they  are  the  same ; 
hut  morally  and  spiritually,  the  one  is  infinitely 
of  higher  importance  than  the  other.  By  not 
giving  your  congregation  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing, you  deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  that  principle,  which  forms  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  not 
required  to  give  more  than  God  has  prospered 
them — that  is  the  proportion.  And  when  we 
see,  that  the  penny  of  the  poor  widow  was  of  so 
much  value  in  the  high  count  and  reckoning  of 
eternity,  how  can  you  refuse  to  tell  your  con- 
gregations their  duty  in  this  respect  f  You 
ought  to  tell  them  so,  fearlessly  and  fully.  They 
are  the  secular  men,  who  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  £100,  coming  from  two  indivi- 
duals, but  who  attach  no  value  to  its  coming  from 
two  hundred  individuals.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  want  no 
extorted  offering — the  value  of  the  offering  con- 
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6i8t8  in  its  being  given  cheerfnlly.  When  people 
ask  how  much  they  should  give,  I  say,  I  cannot 
tell  arithmetically ;  but  I  can  answer  you  morally, 
and  can  supply  the  data  on  which  your  con^ 
sciences  can  decide— give  no  more  than  God  has 
given  you." 

Having  stated  this  general  principle,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers illustrated  it  by  facts,  and  showed  how 
much  more  abundant  and  permanent  Christian 
and  charitable  collections  would  be,  when  de- 
pending on  numerous  and  regular  contributors, 
though  small  in  amount,  than  when  depending 
on  occasional  contributors,  however  munificent. 
He  elucidated  this  point  with  much  strength  and 
clearness,  putting  it  in  many  lights,  aud  turning 
it  over  before  his  audience,  so  as  to  display,  and 
commend  it  to  their  notice,  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  Indeed,  he  went  so  fiv  as 
to  imply,  that  through  *'thus  connecting  the 
Free  Church  with  the  homes  and  hearths  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;"  and  by  no  other 
means  could  it  be  permanently  maintained,  or 
"  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another." 

Dr.  Chalmers  referred  to  the  importance  of 
interesting  children  in  the  same  cause,  and  again 
repeating  his  warning,  against  trusting  entirely 
to  the  rich,  he  said,  **  that  he  looked  forward 
with  clearness  to  a  sum  of  £300,000,  per  annum. 
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which/'  to  086  hiB  ezpressioQ,  '*  would  land  08 
in  the  glorious  result  of  supplying  the  whole  of 
Scotland  with  Christian  ministrations,  and  pro- 
viding for  all  the  educational  wants  of  the 
people.'*  After  disclaiming  every  thing  like 
rebellion,  radicalism,  or  political  agitation,  as 
betraying  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  the 
Doctor  represented  the  necessity  of  exertions  to 
procure,  and  promote  collections  ftoo^  rural  and 
remote  districts,  as  well  as  firom  towns,  or  locali- 
ties approximating  in  character  to  towns ;  and 
exhorted  the  people  not  to  **  look  on  their  own 
things,"  only  even  in  spiritual  matters,  but  also 
upon  the  things  of  others — commending  a  wide- 
spreading,  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  designs 
for  which  they  were  met  together.  He  then 
again  reverted  to  the  spiritual  and  scriptural 
character  of  these  efibrts,  and  rqielled  the 
charge  of  secularity,  as  appertaining  to  them : — 
quoting  the  Scriptures,  and  apostolic  example 
for  his  views.  **I  refer  to  the  Apostle  P^ul: 
in  the  1  Cor.  viit.;  2  Cor.  viii.  ix.  You  will 
see  what  care  he  took  <tf  the  churches  1  He 
was  not  deterred  by  the  charge  of  the  secularity 
from  the  outward  business  of  the  Church  I 
What  writing  of  letters— what  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  1  How  much  he  had  to 
do  with  the  care  and  management  of  the  Sosten- 
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tation  Food  V*  After  a  few  worde  upon  endow- 
ments, he  opnclnded  hU  address  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
the  cause,  for  which  he  had  been  pleading,  viz : 
an  adequate  popular  endowment  **  of  the  Free 
Church."  *'  I  feel  that,  humanly  speaking, 
there  lies  upon  you,  in  the  subordinate  capacity 
of  God's  instrument,  one  of  the  greatest  duties 
ever  laid  on  the  consciences,  or  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  set  of  men.  God  has  put  it  within 
your  reach  to  replace  those  endowments,  which 
have  been  most  unrighteously  wrested  from  our 
hands ;  to  replace  those,  so  as  not  merely  to  in- 
demnify the  Church  for  her  loss,  but  *so  as  to 
strengthen  her  stakes,  and  lengthen  her  cords, 
that,  under  His  ample  canopy,  no  unprovided 
family  in  the  land  shall  be  left  without  the  ines- 
timable benefit  of  a  sound  and  affluent  Gospel 
ministry  for  themselves,  and  a  pure  scriptural 
education  for  their  children.'* 

The  Assembly  was  then  engaged  for  a  short 
time  with  the  Report  of  the  **  College  Com- 
mittee," and  adjourned  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Wednesday  was  the  last  day  of  meeting,  and. 
finished  the  week,  during  which  the  Assembly 
sat.  After  some  short  preliminary  business,  the 
consideration  of  the  Highlands,  and  Islands, 
was  again  renewed;    mainly  with  the  aim  of 
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a«certaiiiing  the  best  and  the  speediest  means  of 
supplying  them  with  ministerial  help,  onder  pre- 
sent drcomstances.    On  thv  subject,  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  spoke  at  great  length ;  reading  a  detail  of 
practicid  measures  proposed  for  attaining  the 
desired  end.    After  a  few  remarks  from  other 
speakers,  the  business,  for  which  the  Assembly 
had  been  convened,  being  now  concluded,  and 
the  period  for  its  sitting  at  an  end,  the  Moderator 
delivered  his  concluding  address.  In  it,  he  congra- 
tulated those  assembled  on  the  harmony  which 
had  prevailed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  meeting — referred  to  the  success  granted  by 
Almightjr  God,  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Free  Church,  in  various  quarters  of  the  world — 
expressed  a  strong  conviction,  that  legislative 
injustice  had  been  perpetrated  on  their.body, — 
spoke  with  much  anticipation  of  good,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  in  view, — 
maintained  the  claim  for  the  Free  Church  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  still— dwelt 
on  the  btaefits  which  might   be  expected  to 
accrue  from  this  Inverness  Assembly, — asserted 
^the  righteous  and  honourable  position  of  the 
members  of  the  Free  Church, — exhorted  his 
hearers  to  the  exercise  of  thankfulness,  humility, 
steadfastness  of  purpose,   and  other    kindred 
graces ;  and  ended  with  a  cordial  expression  of 
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good-will,  and  ackDowledgmeiit,  for  all  the  lore 
and  kindness  locally  received  by  strangers,  and 
visitors  in  the  place,  where  he  now  spoke.  ''  It 
would  rejoice  us  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
a  return  in  kind ;  but  if  it  should  not  be  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  meet  again  on  earth, 
I  trust  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  bear  them  on  our 
minds,  in  our  intercessions  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  It  will  gladden  our  hearts  to  hear  of 
their  steadfastness  in  the  good  cause,  in  which 
we  are  embarked;  and  our  earnest  wish,  and 
prayer  shall  be,  that,  after  having  served  God  in 
their  day  and  generation,  they  may  be  admitted 
into  the  enjoyment  and  service  of  God  in 
Heaven." 

The  Assemblv  was  then  concluded ;  and  after 
singing  the  122nd  Psalm,  the  Moderator  dis- 
solved it  by  pronouncing  the  blessing,  and  ap- 
pointing it  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday 
21st  of  May,  1846. 
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In  the  last  chapter  I  oondaded  my  acooont  of 
the  memorible  InTemess  Assembly  of  1845,  and 
my  analysiii  or  sommary  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  of  all  the  speeches  of  importance 
delivered  on  the  octesion.  It  has  been  to  me  a 
work  of  no  slight  laboor,  having  required  the 
reading  and  annotation  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
closely  printed  columns  of  a  large  sized  news* 
p^MT.  I  do  not  the  least  r^ret  the  pains  which 
I  have  taken  on  the  subject ;  but  my  feelings  are 
very  much  of  the  contrary  description,  partly 
from  the  deeply  interesting  matter  through  which 
I  have  been  led  in  the  investigation,  and  still 
more  from  my  conviction  (shared,  I  know,  by  so 
many  others)  that  in  the  Inverness  meeting  was 
condensed,  centred,  and  exhibited,  a  body  of  prin* 
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ciples,  and  a  coune  of  action,  in  itself  of  no 
slight  present  interest,  and  which,  with  mnch 
probability,  is  destined  to  bear,  not  only  on  the 
religions  and  social  affairs  of  Scotland,  bnt  also 
on  those  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  perhaps 
on  those  of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  My 
meaning  is,  that  the  Inverness  Assembly  repre- 
sented, in  a  notable  manner,  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  marks  of  the  Free  Church,  and  that 
having  an  accurate  account  of  the  Inverness 
Assembly,  you  have  in  the  most  accessible  form 
and  compass,  a  view  of  the  Free  Church,  both 
as  to  its  present  spirit,  and  as  to  its  probable 
future  career.  But  some  one  may  say.  Are  the 
proceedings  of  the  Free  Church  itself  of  any 
great,  any  lasting  importance  ?  Surely  they  are 
of  the  very  utmost,  and  to  support  this  opinion 
I  shall  neither  quote  the  declarations  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  opposed,  and  who,  by  the  stren|;th, 
decision,  and  tone  of  their  opposition,  have  mani- 
fested and  embodied  their  convictions  on  the 
matter,  either  in  the  current  of  ephemeral,  but 
not  on  that  account,  less  effective,  publications, 
or  in  works  of  a  more  laboured  and  permanent 
character.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  I 
quote  from  the  statements  and  anticipations  of 
those,  who,  either  being  members  of,  or  favour- 
able to,  the  Free  Church,  may  be  supposed  likely 
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to  take  a  one-sided  yiew  of  the  qaestion,  and 
to  attach  an  imaginary,  or,  at  all  events,  an 
exaggerated  oonseqnence  to  their  own  favonrite 
object,  especially  if  it  be  one  wherein,  either  from 
their  writings,  or  their  acts  in  the  canse,  they 
may  be  considered  as  ''pars  magna''  themselves* 
Of  SQch  testiibony  to  the  impartanee  and  magm^ 
hide  of  the  fVee  Church  question,  as  exhibited 
in  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  I  shall  not  avail 
myself,  for  those  reasons  which  I  have  sug- 
gested i  but  the  testimony  of  which  I  shaU 
avail  myself,  is  one  of  a  very  different  and  hr 
more  valuable  nature.  It  is  that  of  an  individual 
qualified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  pro- 
nounce an  unprejudiced,  and,  (d  I  may  use  a 
word  too  often  mis-used  at  the  present  day) 
Catholic  opinion ;  one  who,  himself  a  foreigneis 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  language  and 
social  state— one  whose  book  is  in  every  body's 
mouth,  when  an  inquirer  asks  for  the  most  trust- 
worthy details  on  the  late  Secession,  whether  as 
to  foct,  whether  as  to  law,  or  whether  as  to 
Christian  principle ; — and  one,  finally,  in  whose 
work  it  is  generally  rumoured,  that  Royal  inte- 
rest has  been  shown  in  the  highest  places  of  our 
land  I  need  scarcely  mention,  at  least  for  any 
reader  who  has  taken  any  practical  interest  in 
the  subject,  that  I  allude  to  the  woric  of  the 
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Rev.  Adolphus  Sydow,*  entitled  ''  The  Scottish 
Church  Question/'  and  published  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

I  therefore  select  one  statement  from  his 
preface,  and  some  others  from  the  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  his  work.  That  from  the  preface  is 
as  follows : 

''  The  events  which  have  happened  in  the 
Scottish  Church  present,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
most  important  and  instructive  objects  of  con- 
templation on  this  point  (the  relation  between 
Church  and  State)  to  the  Churchmen  and 
Statesmen  of  Protestant  Europe  :  and  as  he  is 
desirous  of  doing  his  humble  part  to  serve  the 
common  Protestant  cause  by  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  these  events,  to  many  of  which  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  eye-witness,  the 

•  Mr.  Sjrdow,  aeeon]iiig  to  the  title  page  of  bif  work,  u  **Miiiit^ 
of  the  United  Efangefical  Qraxch  of  Phteiia*  and  CSiaplam  to  Hie 
lii^eitjr'e  Coortaiid  Garrieon  at  Fotedam.'*  Afew  dqrt  after  wiitiQii 
the  aboTOv  inconunendatioD  of  the  ?ahie  of  his  teetimonj,  at  to  the 
point  under  our  notice  at  the  pieeent  nonent,  I  met  the  fbDoviqff 
paeeage  ae  to  the  eapadtj  of  German  ttmreDen  to  do  jnetioe  lo  the 
eobjeete  wliich  they  take  up :— '"Hie  Germane,  who  qmt  their 
own  coontry  for  trarel— much  fewer  in  nnmber  than  Bngliah  trm* 
veDen*  and  with  smaUermeane  and  applianeeeof  every  kind — 
do  nevertheleae  carry  with  them  certain  oonditione  weD  fitted  to 
eoeeeeafdl  leeeareh^an  age  eniliciently  matured;  hahite  of  labour, 
and  moderate  livings  great  eameetneee  of  pnrpoeei  etndiee  di. 
rected  beforehand  to  the  partieolar  objeete  and  ooone  of  timvel," 
&c— QMo^cri^  Reviem,  Sep.  1845.  Art.  Stnclecki  on  New  South 
Wake  and  Van  Dieman'eLand. 
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writer  Tentores  to  offer  to  the  Eng^h  poblic 
this  comprehensive  and  critical  statement  of  the 
whole  transaction." 

I  now  add  those  statements,  which  I  find  in 
Mr.  Sydow's  Introductory  Remarks,  bearing 
precisely  on  the  same  points — I  mean  the  im- 
portance, magnitude,  and  extensive  relationships 
of  the  Free  Church  Question*  He  says,  that, 
''  from  a  simple  point  of  Church  administration, 
its  sphere  has  grown  to  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  the  settlement  of  which  cannot 
be  hope^f  even  from  the  wisest  and  most  gifted 
administrations .  of  the  law.  The  only  tribunal 
befwe  which  the  question  could  now  be  peaceably 
solved,  and  the  deep  wounds  healed  that  have 
been  inlBicted  on  Scotland,  is  that  of  the 
enlightened  legislator,  the  wise  and  high-minded 
Christian  statesman." 

Again:— *' In  Scotland  matters  have  stood, 
and  do  stand,  in  a  position  quite  different  from 
that  in  other  Protestant  countries;  different, 
not  as  has  been  so  frequently  and  un£uily 
objected,  because  oi  the  wilful  obstinacy  of  a 
Puritanical  sealotism ;  not  because  of  a  crafty 
agitation  striving  to  use,  for  foreign  and  selfish 
purposes,  the  deep  love  which  every  Scotchman 
entertains  for  lus  Church ;  nor  because  of  the 
systematic  operation  of  an  amUtioos  and  power- 
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loving  clergy ;  bat  different,  because  of  statute 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  acknowledged 
by  the  SUte  itself.  Scotland  is  that  spot  on 
earth  where  Providence  has  introduced  into 
history  the  germs  of  sound  principles  in  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  English 
Government  has  received  from  the  hand  of  God 
the  honour  and  the  conditions  to  give  free  action 
to  these  principles.  The  spirit  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  which  has  come  forth  out  of  all  its 
conflicts  since  the  Reformation,  one  and  the 
same,  uncovered  and  untrammelled,  is  no  vague 
unknown  thing,  against  which  the  State  has 
always  to  be  suspiciously  on  its  guard ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  plain  and  intelligible  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  her  history.'' 

One  quotation  more.  After  an  hypothesis, 
which  it  is  not  requisite  to  introduce  here,  the 
author  proceeds : — 

**  If,  however,  the  Free  Presbytery  Church 
of  Scotland  should  prove  in  reality  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  author's 
decided  opinion  that  she  will  do  so ;  and,  if  the 
present  establishment  should  prove  to  be  merely 
the  sediment  remaining  after  the  process  of 
internal  fermentation,  then  the  Secessionists 
will  appear  the  conscientious  supporters  of  prin- 
ciples, the   hostility  to  which   posterity  will 
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nerer  be  able  to  comprehend — ^principles  that 
determine  the  form  of  the  fiitare  Brotestant 
world,  and  of  which  the  free  and  dear  develop- 
ment in  the  national  life  can,  in  the  anthor'a 
opinion,  prove  alike  to  Church  and  State  the 
harbinger  of  health  and  peace.  Believing,  as 
the  author  does,  that  this  question  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  must  extend,  both  on  account  of 
the  principles  involved  in  it,  and  through  its 
inevitable  consequences,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  time,  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Scotland,  how  should  he  fed  other  than  diffident, 
when  he  considers  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken  V* 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  the 
language  of  a  highly  gifted  Protestant  minister 
—of  one  removed  from  all  persond  and  party 
bias,  himsdf  an  eye-witness  of  the  late  Scottish 
movement^  and  one  who  has  gone  deeply  and 
accuratdy  into  the  subject  in  its  various  aspects 
— religious,  historicd,  political,  and  sodd  — 
such  a  testimony  ought  to  have,  and  must  have, 
mudi  wdght  with  all  unprejudiced  and  thoughtful 
men.  I  believe  that  legislators  must  very  soon 
fiice  this  question,  and  that  not  partially,  but  in 
full — that  it  will  be  forced  upon  them  ere  long, 
as  demanding  their  attention  and  decision  in 
tones  which  must  be  heard.   But  I  wodd  rather 
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oommeiid  the  subject  to  their  notice,  as  one  to 
which  they  should  apply  their  minds  with  no 
slight  care,  diligence,  and  surrender  of  pre- 
judice, if  they  would  desire  to  bring  the 
relationship  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 
into  harmony  again.  For  it  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  Scotch,  as  members  of  the 
recent  secession,  repudiate  the  notion  of  being 
classed,  either  in  name  or  as  to  position,  with 
Dissenters  and  Voluntaries,  (to  use  a  title 
of  recent  application)  and  earnestly  maintain 
that  they  are  not  Dissenters,  but  essentially  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  according  to  its  original 
and  constitutional  formation. 

They  maintain  most  strongly  that  all  the 
recent  decisions  against  them  have  been  given, 
not  in  conformity  to,  but  in  spite  of  their  true 
and  legitimate  claims.*  Therefore,  the  legisla- 
ture must  not  think  that  it  is  well  rid  of  some 
troublesome  remonstrants,  in  consequence  of 
this  secession — that  it  will  hear  no  more  of  them 

*  Mr*  Sydow't  totttmooy  on  thia  point  it  ▼wyeerioos.  I  tYtncI 
it  from  the  introdnetofy  ranaiko  to  bif  woik,  on  wbieh  I  htTo 
apokon  abovo.  He  uy  thtie :— "  Ae  long  m  tho  antlior  «aa  in 
tfaaaa  kingdoma,  he  took  the  doepaat  intoraat  in  the  Scoltiab  Ch wch 
qocation.  He  eided  from  tho  Srrt  with  that  paitj,  with  whom  he 
thoQght the nght  to  feaide»  both  rationattj  and  apiritnaUys  with 
the  men  on  that  aide  he  baa  in  apirit  both  aoflerad  and  atrivtn  s 
botitwaanotnntilafewmonthaagoChe  writeein  Jolj  1843)  that 
he  ooold  come  unto  a  dear  conTiction  aa  to  whether  or  not  they 
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— ^thtt,  like  the  Baptists,  or  Wesleyans,  or  any 
other  sect  of  Separatists  from  the  established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Free  Church 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  separate  existence  of  its 
own,  soch  as  it  at  present  holds.  I  say  .that 
the  Legislatore  most  not  lay  this  flattering 
unction  to  itself.  No  I  Supposing  that  there 
should  be  no  more  difficulty  as  to  Refusal  of 
Sites— supposing  them  granted,  wherever  called 
for— supposing  this  **  root  of  bitterness"  eradi- 
cated, and  this  '*  pricking  thorn''  removed — let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  the  Free  Church  will,  in 
r^ard  to  the  State,  pursue  its  own  distinct 
orbit,  acting  on  the  non-interference  principle, 
and  be  unheard  of  any  more  except  in  its  own 
conventicles  —  except  among  the  moors,  the 
mountains,  and  the  isles  of  its  enthusiastic 
votaries.  Nol  This  would  be  utterty  incon* 
sistent  with  the  views  of  duty  which  have  been 
held,  and  with  the  determination  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  Scotch  Church  by  all  its 
true,  faithful,  and  devoted  adherents  since  the 
Reformation. 

wm9h§atf  miiKmaifii^''  Aftwr dMeiibii^ Mi  titwl that 
|Mffiod,lMeoBtiaM8tfa«i  '•SfaMthattiMlMlnsbMttfNMdto 
•Uadoo  tirii  litw  oT  tha  flHll«,  and  fwtvwp  ia  tha  ioOMtaf 
alMnratiom,  to  laaBat  tha  paiitiaa  tibal^  aD  Udaga  tdMil^gatW» 
tlia  Wim  Ihmhpmj  CtmA  aC  ScatlaDd  k  l^s^Bf *  m  «iO  m 
actoaDx.iatliailglit'' 
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They  have  never  shown  the  least  disposition  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  such  position,*  and  my 
firm  belief  is,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
disposition,  or  the  smallest  intention  of  the  Free 
Church  in  general  tp  be  so  satisfied  now. 

We  cannot  open  any  book  containing  any 
declaration  of  their  principles — ay,  principles 
strongly  and  constantly  inculcated — without 
meeting  passages  which  state  in  the  plainest 
terms  that  they  deem  it  the  absolute  duty  of 
nations  and  rulers,  in  their  national  and  in  their 
official  character,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
Church  ;  and  that  the  Church  would  be  sinning 
against  God  itself,  and  the  whole  country,  were 
it  to  descend  from  its  claim  of  dose  connection 
with  the  State ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  must 

*  One  of  tli0  moit  ttrikiDg  chancteriitica  of  the  preeent  move* 
nenl  it  the  detenniiied  adherence  of  the  memhen  of  the  Free 
Chmch  to  the  daim  of  heinir  the  tnie,  conetitntlonal  Ghudi  of 
Scotkad.  I  oopf  from  among  many  ttatementa  on  thie  aabiect 
which  I  have  hcdfore  me^  one  paaaage  alone,  which  I  Snd  in  the 
Paatoial  Addreee  of  the  General  Aaeemhly,  met  at  BdinhnriA  in 
1845,  to  the  people  under  their  chai|{e :  *'  For  ooreelfee  we  have 
not  removed  the  ancient  laadmarfce  which  our  frthcte  have  set; 
we  etaad  npon  the  old  pathe;  we  daim,  indeed,  no  apoetoKc  nic* 
ceeeionlof  a  cMcal  order  inveeted  with  prieetljpower ;  hot,  b&eee* 
ing  God  lor  the  eontinned  erietence  of  a  etanding  Minietry  among 
ne,  perpetnated  from  age  to  age  hy  the  call  of  Hie  Spirit,  and  the 
layingonofthehaadeoftheFrtebyterffWe  homUj  and  devoutly 
trace  an  unbroken  deecent  from  the  preadiert  of  God*e  word  and 
their  luthlul  people,  who,  nearij  three  centuriet  ago,  came  out  of 
Pbpiah  Babylon  m  our  land/ 
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no  lest  strongly  maintain  that  this  connection 
shonld  be  one,  placed  on  rach  a  baaia  aa  to 
leave  the  Chorch  free  and  nnfettered,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  State  in  all  spiritual  maftera,  and 
(as  the  Scotch  woold  term  it)  subject  to  the  mle 
and  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  exdu- 
sivdy  and  alone.  When  these  two  things  are 
irrecondliable^  then  it  is  maintained  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Free  Church,  that  they  muat 
choose  the  least  of  two  evils,  which  in  their 
opinion  is  this— to  secede  and  take  a  posi- 
tion, until  matters  are  rightly  arranged,  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  State.  On  this 
second  prindple  they  deem  themsdves  right 
in  their  present  course,  or  more  fully  to  ex- 
press it; 

**  In  pursuance  of  these  prindples  the  Church 
of  Scotland  consider  that  the  State,  in  its  ruling 
capadty,  is  bound  to  establish  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  its  dominions,  not  from  motives  of 
human  expediency,  but  by  divine  appointment ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  bound  in  consdence  to  take  up  the 
podtion  of  an  establishment,  if  offered  to  her. 
She  is  obliged  to  put  hersdf  in  Christian  commu- 
nication and  co-operation  with  the  State,  but  she 
is  not  allowed  to  do  so  under  conditions  which 
would  injure  the  spiritual  rights  of  her  children. 
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even  were  she  ofiered  in  return  the  most  dazzling 
earthly  advantages/' 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  for 
Englishmen  —  whether  Episcopalians  or  Dis- 
senters, or  to  whatsoever  body  they  belong — to 
apprehend  speedily  or  grasp  firmly  these  feelings 
and  convictions  entertained  in  Scotland.*  But 
the  effort  should  be  made,  and  when  once  made, 
even  with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  the 
present  state  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  will 
appear  as  a  living  exposition  of  these  principles, 
and  much  assistance  will  be  gained  towards  a 
due  anticipation  of  its  probable  future  career. 

•  "Hm  matter  it  one  puralj  Scotch,  and  at  tlM  Scotch  Chiveli 
oeeapiet  a  pecoliar  pootkm  In  the  RroteetaiU  woiH  the  whole  aflUr 
nraet  be  treated  on  itt  own  groond.  AH  abetract  theoriet,  all 
tranaferenee  of  Englith  tiewt  and  theoriet  applied  to  it  can  onlj 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Politk*— nnChufdi  Lfdwi  P^  Chmdk  \ 
•ad  FoBtiei  ErmoMm  «|wctoUaM  Ptowwr  of  Bifigioa— A 
«wd  to  tlM  Cteiij— Our  poiitlon— Ghmdi  aad  SHrts— 
HypoAatkd  CMW    ChwA  and  Ctote-Onr  Doty, 

In  what  I  hare  said  through  the  course  of 
these  few  latter  pages,  my  thoughts  have  beeu 
directed  iu  no  slight  measure  to  those  new  and 
peculiar  responsibilities,  in  which  the  Legislators 
of  Great  Britain  are  now  placed  by  the  Secession 
in  Scotland,  or,  perhaps  I  may  more  accurately 
say,  that  I  hare  written  with  an  eye  directed  in 
some  measure  to  those  circumstances,  whicfi,  in 
all  likelihood,  will  meet  them  ere  long— to  those 
calls  on  the  legislative  bodies  of  our  land,  which 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  sound  ere  long  from  the 
nwth — to  facts  which  will,  assuredly,  have  a 
strong  influence  on  Scotch  elections,  therefore 
on  parliamentary  majorities,  therefore  on  minis- 
tries»  therefore  on  all  which  concerns  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 
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And  I  may  add  here  that  the  leaders  in  this 
movement— the  men  who  have  given  to  it  its 
first  early  impetus,  and  will  undoubtedly  stamp 
the  impress  of  their  character  and  aims  on  its 
future  career — are  no  ordinary  men.  They  are 
men,  not  only  sound  and  strong  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel,  but  men  of  talent,  of  elo- 
quence, of  business-like  habits;  and  many  of 
them  are  gifted  with  that  heartiness  of  spirit  and 
address,  which  tell  so  much  on  the  people 
at  large  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times.  This 
spirit  was  eminently  conspicuous  both  in  Luther 
and  Knox — ^we  know  with  how  much  influence, 
both  as  accompanying  and  following  their  minis- 
try—and thb  spirit  pervades  a  large  number 
of  the  Free  Church  Ministers  of  Scotland.  Stiff- 
ness and  formality  are  not  in  favour  among 
them.  Besides  this,  they  are  themselves  most 
hopeful  and  most  confident.  On  this  point 
I  copy  a  passage  from  the  "  Pastoral  Address 
of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  met  at  Edinburgh  this 
year,  to  the  People  under  their  charge."  **  We 
have  union  among  ourselves,  and  much  accept- 
ance with  others ;  tranquillity  at  home,  and  a 
general  peace  abroad ;  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men, to  a  great  extent,  with  us ;  the  eyes  of 
foreign  Christians  favourably  turned  towards 
us ;  and  the  field  of  the  world  all  before  us. 
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By  the  adherence  of  all  our  AGsatonariea  to  the 
Jewa  and  to  the  Gentiles,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  occupy,  as  before,  all  our  stations  ;  and  new 
missions  have  been  undertaken  by  us  in  India, 
at  the  Cape,  in  Africa,  and  at  Cionstantinople. 
The  movement  at  home  has  reached  all  the 
C!olonies,  stirring  every  where  the  hearts  of 
our  expatriated  countrymen;  and  through  our 
various  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  ominous  signs  that  hang  over 
that  central  region  of  the  earth,  comprising  the 
seats  of  the  Italian  and  the  Turkish  empires, 
and  the  Land  of  Israel.  The  intercourse  also, 
which  has  been  opened  with  foreign  Churches ; 
the  letters  which  are  passing  between  them  and 
us ;  the  visits  of  their  gifted  and  goodly  men — 
worthy  to  emulate,  as  well  as  to  record  the 
deeds  of  the  Reformation — all  conspire  to  mix 
us  up  as  a  Church  with  the  general  interests 
of  universal  Christendom,  more  than  we  have 
been  for  ages  past ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  insular 
sechudon,  our  feebleness  as  regards  all  the 
elements  of  worldly  influence,  and  the  long 
rdgpi  of  a  selfish  and  exclusive  deadness  among 
us,  we  find  ourselves  forced  into  the  midst  of 
whatever  is  warm,  and  generous,  and  energetic 
in  the  evangelical  brotherhood  of  all  nations/' 
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Such  is  the  spirit,  the  confidence,  and  prospects 
entertained  by  the  Free  Chnrch. 

And  now,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  call  on 
statesmen,  and  on  the  public  at  large,  for  their 
increased  and  sustained  attention  to  the  subject 
of  these  remarks,  I  would  add,  that  they  are 
made  by  one  who  is  well  aware  that  in  these 
matters,  according  to  the  sure  declaration  of 
the  preacher,  '^The  thing  that  hath  been,  it 
is  that  which  shall  be." — £cc.  i,  9.  Every 
religious  movement,  of  which  history  tells — if 
not  the  work  of  the  politician — ^if  not  the  ^yn 
lmn9  dear  to  him,  as  his  own  production  and 
work — has  been  by  him,  tu  a  foUtician^  at  first 
undervalued  and  despised.  I  believe  that  this 
may  be  laid  down  without  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  On  the  rise  of  every  such  movement, 
the  word  among  mere  politicians  has  been,  **  It 
will  blow  over."  **  The  excitement  will  pass 
away  for  want  of  leaders."  "  Men  won't  give 
up  their  benefices,"  and  so  forth.  Now  all  this 
is  quite  natural  to  men  who  have  not  themselves 
experienced  the  power  of  religious  feeling.  Re- 
ligion is  not  to  them  the  strong,  pre-eminent, 
all-swajring  motive,  which  it  is  to  those  who 
are  in  a  different  condition,  as  under  that  in- 
fluence in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Hence  politi- 
cians are  at  first  always  incredulous  as  to  the 
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progress,  extent,  importance,  and  permanency 
of  all  religions  movements.  When  these  move- 
ments have  reached  a  certain  maturity;  when 
they  hegin  to  appear  as  the  common  topics 
of  earnest  conversation;  when  they  hegin  to 
occupy  the  columns  of  newspapers ;  still  more, 
when  the  subject  is  broached  in  legislative 
assemblies,  and  above  all,  when  it  forces  itself 
on  public  notice  by  its  bearings  on  political 
events,  then  the  movement  must  be  noticed; 
the  quaking  and  uncertain  soil  under  the  na- 
tion's feet  must  be  recognized;  the  movement 
has  taken  its  historical  and  social  place  in  the 
annab  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  of  the  world 
at  large.  To  use  a  phrase  of  modem  acceptance, 
it  is  now  **tm  fait  aeeampU/'  Without  going 
further  back  in  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  such  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  course  of  events  in  regard  to  that 
mischievous  and  most  extensive  contagion, 
which  has  crept  "  per  mcaithm  vklgu$^'*  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  from  Oxford — that  very  place 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  source  of  spiritual 
health  and  strength  to  the  Church  and  State 
of  Great  Britain  at  large. 

There  was  at  first  great  incredulity  as  to  the 
future  progress  and  importance  of  that  move- 
ment, until  it  forced  itself  in  various  ways  on 
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the  notice  of  the  country.  All  these  arose  from 
ignorance  and  incredulity  as  to  the  power  of  the 
religious  sense,  whether  wrongly  or  rightly 
directed.  The  same  incredulity  was  evident,  as 
to  the  late  Free  Church  movement  in  Scotland. 
Some,  much  skilled  in  political  affairs,  thought 
but  little  of  it,  and  considered  it  a  mere  epheme- 
ral excitement,  worthy  of  no  more  notice 
than  some  parochial  complaints  against  a  new 
clergyman  in  a  remote  village,  or  any  obscure 
country  towns.  Others  said  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  stir  of  a  few  enthusiastic  or 
democratic  ministers — ^fanatical  in  their  creed, 
and  ambitious  of  distinction  and  rule,  each  in 
his  petty  sphere.  Others  said  that  the  current 
would  flow  by.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
might  not  inaptly  be  sketched  as  the  rustics 
waiting  and  looking  on  dum  defluat  amni$.  Others 
imagined  that,  at  the  last  moment  of  decision — 
at  the  turning  point,  or  crisis — ^many  would 
abandon  their  professed  intention,  and  remain 
in  instead  of  going  <mt.  And  many  thought 
that,  though  the  ministers  might  secede,  they 
would  secede  without  flocks — that  a  few  distin- 
guisjied  and  eloquent  men  might  perhaps  secure 
congregations,  but  that  any  general  adhesion  to 
the  Free  Church  ministers  in  general  was  merely 
a  chimera,  a  thing  for  which  there  i\  as  neither 
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adequate  zeal,  adequate  dedsion  of  purpose, 
adequate  perseverance,  adequate  organization, 
or,  still  less,  adequate  pecuniary  funds.  No 
doubt,  these  anticipations — or  rather  these 
negative  and  privative  ideas,  regarding  the 
strength  and  life  of  the  measure,  are  now  gone, 
"  vanished  in  air,''  on  the  part  of  all  except 
that  class— of  course  rare  and  isolated,  who 
absolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  facts,  however  stiff 
and  stubborn.  However,  that  such  views  did  most 
extensively  prevail,  until  fwdU  positivdy  drove 
fQSMAt9  out  of  the  field,  cannot  be  denied.  And 
present  results,  as  embodied  in  the  progress  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  stand  now  in  the  most 
extraordinary  contrast  to  former  anticipations 
on  the  subject — ^whether  whispered  in  cabinets, 
or  declared  in  Houses  of  Parliament^  or  held 
and  asserted,  as  matters  of  individual  belief. 
Wise  are  they  who  learn  experience  from 
such  lessons  I  Wise  are  they,  who,  though  not 
exemplifying  in  themselves  the  power  of  religion, 
nor  professing  so  to  do,  learn  that  there  is  a 
power  in  it  over  others — over  ''  multitudes  which 
no  man  can  number** — ^which,  in  the  midst  of 
much  imperfection,  and  much  error,  live  under 
its  influence,  labour  for  it  as  the  chief  aim  of 
their  life,  would  lay  down  for  it  life,  posses- 
sions, all  things  I   Oh  I  when  will  men  believe 
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in  this  reality,  and  act  on  such  belief?  *'  In  regard 
to  the  Church  in  all  its  branches,  let  Statesmen 
make  of  it  what  they  may — ^they  must  lay 
their  account  with  having  something  more  than 
a  mere  strife  of  opposing  wills  to  manage. 
For  it  is  high  time  they  should  know,  that, 
however  Christians  may  be  divided  among 
themselves,  as  to  what  the  Church  is,  they  all, 
or  nearly  all,  hold  it  to  be  a  divine  ordinance. 
Let  its  government  be  Prelatic,  Presbyterian,  or 
Congregational — and  be  its  ministry  hereditary, 
patronate,  or  elective— still,  the  almost  universal 
impression  among  religious  men  is,  that  a  visible 
Church -fellowship  and  order  is  the  result,  not  of 
voluntary  association,  but  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. And  the  sooner  our  rulers  become 
thoroughly  aware  that  they  have  this  element  to 
deal  with,  the  better  for  themselves  and  the 
country."* 

I  would  now  more  especially  speak  with  an 
eye  to  my  brethren,  the  clergy  of  our  land.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  late  and  current  proceed* 
ings  in  the  Scotch  Church  would  at  all  times  be 
of  importance  to  us,  in  our  official  character  of 
watchmen,  that  they  are  specially  important  to 
us  as  exhibited  just  at  the  present  period.  There- 
fore I  would  venture  to    suggest    that   they 

•  North  Britltli  Review,  No.  tii.,  p.  S59. 
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demand  from  us  the  most  serious  attention,  if 
we  would  fulfil  our  Christian  obligation  of  *'  dis- 
cerning the  signs  of  the  times/'  as  well  as  giving 
**  good  heed''  to  all  which  concerns  the  Church, 
according  to  the  due  measure  and  proportion 
which  each  similar  event,  or  similar  proceeding 
daims.  I  will  now  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
late  secession  in  Scotland  is  an  observable  and 
important  movement  of  our  times,  whether  as  to 
its  principles,  as  to  its  progress,  or  as  to  its 
adherents.  Now,  whether  its  adherents  are 
right  or  wrong  in  their  separation  from  the 
Established  Church  in  their  land,  is  a  matter 
which  by  no  means  touches  my  intended  argu- 
ment. All  I  would  lay  down  as  my  statement, 
is  this:  That,  as  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  day,  we  should 
watch  the  whole  matter,  as  to  its  origin,  and  as 
to  its  course ;  as  to  its  transiency  or  permanency; 
as  to  its  failure  or  success;  in  a  word,  as  to 
God's  dealings  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  they  are 
apparent  to  us,  and  can  be  ascertained  by  unim- 
partial,  unprejudidal  and  conscientious  attention. 
And  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  my  state- 
ment in  relation  to  this  call  of  duty,  are  these : 
jini,  that  in  every  church  throughout  Christen- 
dom, connected  with  the  State,  there  is  always  a 
liability  to  its  being  placed  in  circumstances,  as 
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to  their  general  outline,  resembling  those  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Free  Church  deems  itself  to 
have  been  placed  at  the  time  of  the  late  disrup- 
tion; and,  secondly,  that  in  these  ''perilous 
times/'  our  individual  and  personal  condition, 
if  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  and  determined, 
each  one  for  himself,  to  do  nothing  adverse  to 
the  principles  of  Scripture  and  our  Church,  on 
account  of  human  authority,  whatever  shape  it 
may  take — is  not,  at  the  present  time,  so  remote 
in  its  similitude  from  that  in  which  the  Scotch 
seceders  were,  ere  their  late  separation,  as  to 
exempt  us  from  paying  most  accurate  attention 
to  their  case  and  conduct,  as  of  possible,  perhaps 
some  would  say,  of  not  unlikely  application  to 
ourselves. 

Referring  to  the  first  case,  or  hypothesis,  of 
those  two  which  I  have  laid  down,  I  would 
observe,  as  a  preliminary  statement,  that  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  our  Church  in  its  present  form,  and 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred 
mutually  on  one  another,  through  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State,  to  bear  at  the  same  time 
in  mind  that  the  State  tnay  so  act  as  to  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  sever  the  connection, 
at  all  events  provisionally — I  mean  until  the 
period  arrives  of  more  befitting  conduct  on  the 
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part  of  the  State.  It  is  not  wise  to  keep  this  fact 
out  of  view,  to  blink  the  question,  to  let  such  a 
predicament  eome  upon  us  unawares,  and  least 
of  an,  to  raise  an  outcry  against  those  who  point 
qut  this  liability,  as  if  there  was  on  their  part  any 
di8rq|;ard  of  sound  Church  and  State  principles, 
or  any  laxity  in  their  estimation  of  the  very 
closest  union  between  the  Church  and  State.  As 
well  might  you  charge  the  general  of  an  army 
with  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  or 
with  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  value  and 
capacity  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
because  in  arranging  the  battle  fidd,  he  arranges 
among  other  matters  a  line  and  plan  of  retreat, 
should  it  prove  needful,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
his  army  for  combats  and  victory  once  more. 
I  believe  it  an  axiom  that  no  able  general  will  ever 
leave  this  undone. 

But  I  would  go  a  little  further  into  details,  and 
instance  a  few  circumstances,  which,  if  brought 
to  bear  by  the  State  on  the  faithful  members  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Church,  would  rightly 
summon  them  to  '*  come  out  and  be  separate'' 
— would  justify  the  ancient  appeal,  **  To  your 
tents,  O  Israel."  Let  us  then  hypothetically  put 
this  case,  vix : — ^That  the  time  might  arrive  when, 
either  to  please  some  political  party,  or  under 
some  pretext  of  a  mere  secular  character,  or  for 
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any  similar  causes,  (of  which  a  multitude  may  he 
readily  imagined  hy  any  thinking  mind),  the 
State  should  forhid  the  assemhly  of  her  citizens 
for  puhlic  worship,  or  prescribe  limits  in  the 
matter,  unscriptural  in  their  character ;  or,  let 
us  suppose  that  in  the  ruling  and  legislative 
body  such  false  doctrine  should  prevail  as  to 
originate  the  public  issue  of  enactments,  which 
would  tend  to  establish  false  doctrine  in  the 
Church ;  or,  let  us  suppose  that  any  measures 
should  emanate  from  the  same  quarter,  ordering 
the  general  adoption  of  Popish  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
What  in  such  a  case  would  the  duty  of  the 
Church  be?  Undoubtedly,  at  once  to  protest 
against  such  proceedings ;  and  if  such  protest 
should  avail  nothing,  to  throw  off  boldly  all 
connection  with  the  State — abandon  its  honours 
and  emoluments — ^reject  that  influence,  salutary 
at  other  times,  but  which,  in  such  a  case, 
could  only  be  retained  by  the  dereliction  of 
principle — and  cast  itself  heartily  and  freely  on 
the  affections  and  sympathy  of  the  people  for 
support  and  continuance.  Now  I  repeat  that 
this  is  a  crisis  to  which  every  national  Church 
is  liable  at  all  times,  if  faithful  to  its  Master  in 
Heaven,  if  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  true  branch 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  not  a  mere  set  of  time- 
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serving  Erastiao  men.  But  while  any  Church — 
f  •  e.  any  national  Church — is  at  all  times  exposed 
to  this  liability,  it  is  not  at  all  times  in  the  power 
of  a  Church  to  see  a  measure  of  decided  and 
complete  separation,  springing  from  this  general 
principle,  embodied  and  enacted  in  their  own 
very  day.  Observe,  I  say,  Mpringmg  from  the 
gmeral  frmciple^  because  I  pass  no  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  its  application  in  the  case  before 
us.  It  is  not  at  all  times  in  the  power  of  a 
Church  to  see  in  another  part  of  the  realm, 
such  a  sight  as  that  of  a  numerous,  and  power- 
ful body,  influenced  by  feelings  and  opinions 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  just  noticed — in 
a  word,  to  have  realized  and  exemplified  before  its 
own  eyes  a  measure  of  which  any  probability  exists 
as  to  its  being  requisite  elsewhere.  I  do  not  here 
stop  to  calculate  the  danger,  for  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  abstract  view  of  the  question,  but 
at  present  I  merely  repeat  that  the  English  Church 
is  liable  to  such  a  position  as  that  in  which  the 
Scotch  Church  has  lately  been  placed.  More  than 
this,  I  desire  not — morethan  this,  I  attempt  not  to 
prove ;  and  will  but  add,  as  the  deduction,  that, 
since  the  proceedings  of  the  FVee  Church  are  by 
the  permission  and  appointment  of  God,  clearly 
set  before  us ;  since  in  our  day  and  generation 
an  event  has  taken  place,  which  I  do  not  say  is, 
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or  9haU  &e,  bat  may  be  of  the  utmost  personal 
consequeoce,  as  a  type  and  example  of  that,  which 
we  ourselves  may  have  to  endure  and  do ;  and 
since  a  diligent  attention  to  the  subject  cannot 
of  itself  involve  any  mischief,  as  an  act  of  com* 
mission,  while  inattention  to  it  may  involve 
mischief  and  loss,  as  an  act  of  omission — since 
these  views  seem  to  me  of  an  unanswerable 
character,  I  would  most  seriously  lay  the  ques- 
tion before  the  whole  body  of  my  ministerial 
brethren  in  this  land,  as  one  which  they  should 
not  neglect,  but  maric,  watch,  and  study  with 
diligence,  and  zeal. 
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Following  up  the  last  chapter,  I  would  say  that 
the  Legislature  should  know  that  the  subject  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Church — should  know,  especially  in  these  days, 
when  so  much  attention  is  attached  to  precedents, 
that  in  case  of  a  vital  dispute  with  the  Church, 
her  condition  must  not  be  viewed  as  resourceless, 
any  more  than  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  proved 
so  to  be — ^nay  mora,  should  give  due  attention  to 
the  consideration  that,  as  so  large  a  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  has  been  willing  to  take  part 
with  the  seceding  ministers,  so  might  it  be  with 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  of  England,  at  a 
similar  summons,  and  in  a  similar  predicament 
It  is  well  that  these  things  should  be  brought 
into  prominent  notice,  especially  at  a  time  like 
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this,  when,  in  the  great  seats  of  Legislative 
authority,  there  exists  such  an  heterogeneous 
admixture  of  creeds  and  parties,  aU  with  equal 
power  (under  our  present  constitution)  of  legis- 
lating for  the  Established  or  Protestant  Church 
in  our  land.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
members  of  our  Protestant  Established  Church 
are  well  and  assuredly  entitled — nay,  called  upon 
as  a  matter  of  conscientious  duty,  not  only  to 
exercise  all  watchfulness  and  holy  jealousy  in 
these  matters,  but  also  to  take  ail  legitimate 
advantage  of  each  circumstance  connected  with 
the  times,  available  in  their  cause  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle,  duty,  and  integrity.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Church,  as  established  in  England 
and  Ireland,  may  derive  much  advantage  from 
the  fact  of  the  Scotch  Church  Secession— if  duly 
known,  noted,  and  brought  into  view — as  a  kind 
of  warning  and  precedent,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church,  should  any  vital  controversy  with  the 
State  arise  in  this  Umd.  We  know  not  how  soon 
such  an  hypothesis  might  become  an  actual  and 
realized  event  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when 
so  many  an  hypothesis  becomes  an  embodied 
fact,  with  a  speed  and  strange  maturity  unpa* 
ralleled  in  former  dajrs.  I  call  to  mind  one  fact 
alone — ^the  rise  and  progress  of  Popery  among 
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the  clergy  of  our  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  our  land. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  duty  which  would 
attach  itself  to  the  EsUblished  Church  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland  at  large, 
under  certain  hypothetical  circumstances,  I 
come,  secondly,  to  another  point  of  deqi  and 
pressing  interest  to  a  large  portion  of  its  clerical, 
as  well  as  of  its  lay  members.  I  would  now  en- 
deavour to  place  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
IVee  Church  in  Scotland  before  the  eyes  of  a 
▼ery  numerous,  body  of  holy  and  devoted  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  country, 
both  derical  and  lay,  as  representing  a  certain 
course  of  action,  which,  in  its  principle  and  out- 
line, might  be  needful 'for  them  to  adopt,  under 
circumstances  quite  of  a  different  character  to 
those  which  have  just  occupied  our  notice.  And 
the  thought,  the  probability,  or  the  possibility 
of  these  circumstances  does  not  appear  to  arise 
(as  in  the  case  which  we  have  lately  reviewed) 
from  mny  condition,  generally  or  universally 
existing  wherever  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  Church  and  State,  but  rather  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  day  and  generation 
— ^rather  from  the  observation  and  experience  of 
danger    froiA    within    the  Church  than  from 
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without  its  pale«  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
would  now  peculiarly  address  myself  to  those 
members  of  the  church,  whether  clerical  or  lay, 
who  look  with  keen  hatred  and  dread  on  all 
** modified  Popery''— on  all  approximation  to 
Romish  doctrine,  Romish  ceremonies,  and 
Romish  practices  in  general ;  who  lament  over  the 
spread  of  that  old  leaven  among  us,  which  some 
had  vainly  hoped  to  be  thoroughly  purged  out ; 
who  are  filled  with  alarm  at  each  new  notice  of 
conversion  to  Popery;  who  are  determined  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  in  their  power,  every  inter- 
ference with  our  Church  in  its  Protestant  cha- 
racter, and,  however  humble  their  position  may 
be,  to  act  with  boldness  and  decision,  as  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  and  manfully  to  fight,  under 
Christ's  banner,  against  every  measure  having 
any  tendency,  or  even  an  appearance  of  a  ten- 
dency towards  Rome,  from  whatsoever  quarter 
the  effort  to  introduce  it,  or  to  enforce  it,  may 
come.  Ood  be  praised,  the  number  of  those 
who  thus  feel,  and  of  those  who  are  prepared 
thus  to  act,  is  as  large  in  our  land,  as  it  is 
devoted  to  their  high  and  holy  aim.  Were  it  not 
to  speak  humanly,  woe  to  our  country  I  Were  it 
not  woe  to  England's*  renown,  as  the  champion 

•  Somepenont  detoiniiMd  o&Mjing  '*  Peice— Peace*'  to  the 
end,  wbateTer  om  eeclaeiaitteal  conditioii  waj  be,  wlialever  < 
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of  scriptoral  truth  thronghoat  the  wide  world  I 
Let  me  therefore  etRte  r  CRse  by  no  meRns  im- 
possible ;  foi  the  seyiog  of  Scripture  is,  "  The 
thing  thRt  hRth  been,  it  is  thRt  which  shRli  be ; 
Rnd  thRt  which  is  done  is  thRt  which  shsll  be 
done/'  (Eccles.  i,  9).    Suppose  the  time  to  come 

may  ariM»  nd  wbattftr  perik  may  aminni  m^  will»  of 
eoiMidffr ^MO  nmaika  ofantniaedL  Fortfaailam  ptr« 
factfjr  prapand«  A  wiilki  may  pariiapa  bov  ny  ttut  win  mora 
mCrtj  to  bia  charaetar  m  ffaseral  oatfanatkNi  thmi  ba  coidd  bava 
dona  al  anj  pariod  wtthia  tha  muoatf  of  tha  pfia« 
or  of  aoma  grnaratkma  whidi  hava  paaaad  away.  Man,  tha  i 
aooar-mmuaa  ana  mooansa  m  apint,  aia  bov  atn 
and  alarmad  on  thia  auittar,  and  liaritala  not  to  aipnm  tlMir 
anadtty  and  opUoa  of  oar  poaition,  M  a  ftoCaitaiil  nato,  wtt  a 
ftocaatant  BrtabBahad  Chardi*  I  aaa  in '"TbaTbaa"  of  Aia 
day,  Nofambar  4tli,  (at  wbidi  pariod  I  add  thk  Mta)  that  tha  kHa 
Biabop  of  Oifad,  in  hk  rtply  to  a  FInawaQ  addma  from  tba 
Ctegy  of  tha  Arehdaaeoory  of  that  Saop  apaaka  on  oar  ptaaaot 
condition  in  langa^ga*  wbidit  m  comiiy  from  om^  wiio  from  bia 
tona  and  apirit  ia  by  no  mcam  likdy  to  apaak  in  any  an^aratad 
tanB«»  onat  amat  attantion.  Hatbaraaaya, '^Itelitdnatoaa 
both^^'Cbimadf  andtbaClai|yaddnaMd)"tbatmy  aiiMtioaata 
foawaR  ba  minglad  widi  ona  vord  of  tainaat  axboctation,  aof  • 
gattadbytbaavantain  thamiditof  vbidillaafayoo.  Wapart 
at  a  tima  wban  baaviar  griif  and  acandal  bafo  frDan  on  oor  Gbaidi 
than  aba  boa  known  Uk  many  ganantiona»  and  tbay  who  liava 
woondad  Imt  bafa  bacn  thoaa  whom  aha  baa  noftand  from  Imt 
yowm  op*  oncb  la  oar  oonintion  aihnowladfgaQ  and  paintad  oat 
bybiahMdibipoathiapablieoeeMioQ,  in  worda  wUdi  ofeomaa 
tmfana  tha  wbola  coantry,  m  Um  aiprmiion  of  apiaeopal  Jadg- 
mant  aalamn,  ddftanta,  and  fnrmad  at  that  vary  plaea^  which. 
UMtaad  of  being.  M  it  aboaidbavabaa»  thaCmrtainof  Bfcand 
troth  fiir  Eogland.  baa  profad  of  bilaa?ary  Csantainof  ipiritaal 
banaathanoiioaaatMm 
'  In  patfiam  popabunoaa  Suit.'* 
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when  some  able  and  acute  Prelate,  occupying, 
from  the  active  gOTemment  of  his  diocese,  from 
his  powers  in  debate,  and  from  Tarious  other 
causes,  a  commanding  position  in  the  Church, 
should  take  up  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
mistakes  and  deficiencies  in  that  form  and  cha- 
racter of  our  public  worship  which  we  of  this 
generation  have  been  accustomed  to  all  our  lives, 
and  which  has  prevailed  beyond  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  in  our  land  I  Suppose  that 
such  a  Prelate  should  mark  his  time  wisely, 
according  to  the  ''  wisdom  of  this  world,''  and, 
having  first  exerted  himself  in  single  combat 
against  some  of  his  clergy,  who  were  totally  op- 
posed to  his  views  (so  as  absolutely  to  drive  them 
out  of  their  churches,  and  into  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration for  which  he  himself  would  surely  be 
responsible)  should  then  consider  that  his  time 
was  come  for  bringing  his  plans,  with  one  simul- 
taneous effort,  to  bear  on  his  whole  diocese ! 
Suppose  him  well  aware  that  he  might  fail  in  his 
scheme — ^well  aware  that  he  might  find  the  popu- 
lar and  Protestant  feeling  too  strong  for  him — 
his  clergy  not  prepared  to  obey  him,  as  a  '*  lord 
over  God's  heritage,"  and  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  land  unwilling  to  support  him  in  the  crisis 
and  excitement  to  which  he  might  bring  his 
country,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  never- 
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thele^s  80  filled  with  a  notion  of  his  own  au- 
thority, so  sangoine  of  being  able  to  carry  ont 
his  own  design,  and  so  eager  to  grasp  at  once 
that  mighty  influence,  both  in  Chuich  and  State, 
which  would  certainly  be  his,  if  successful  in  his 
scheme,  as  to  make  the  attempt. 

Suppose  him  willing  and  prepared  to  run  «n 
risks,  to  play  a  very  doubtful  game,  to  hazard  a 
great  stake.  Now  suppose,  that  just  at  the  mo- 
ment, which  seemed  most  expedient  in  his  eyes, 
to  issue  his  edict, — bidding  all  his  clergy  to 
apparel,  and  conduct  themselves  in  Church  after 
a  certain  fashion,  distasteful  to,  and  dreaded  by 
the  great  body  of  ftotestant  worshippers  of 
England ;  and  suppose  him  successful,  (I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  he,  who  literally  did  act 
thus,  was  unsuccessful,)  I  say,  suppose  him 
successful  in  his  measures,  what  would  be  the 
immediate  result?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  alas  I 
that  others  in  the  same  station,  not  bold,  or 
daring  enough  themsdves  to  originate,  or  exe- 
cute such  a  measure  as  his,  but  ready  to  follow 
in  his  steps,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
would  immediately  act  the  same  part  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  authority.  And  they 
would  be  much  aided  and  abetted,  or  perhaps, 
I  should  speak  more  accurately  in  saying, 
**  forced  onward,"  by  a  large  number  of  their 
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clergy,  strongly  imbaed  with  theTractarian  bias, 
and  openly  declaring  their  tenets,  whenever 
opportunity  occurs,  while  others  of  the  same 
views,  but  from  many  causes  more  backward 
in  declaring  their  sentiments,  would  rise  up, 
like  Roderick  Dhu's  men,  to  fight  the  same 
battle. 

I,  for  one,  fully  believe  that  the  country  was 
only  saved  from  such  a  fatal  predicament  by 
the  spirit,  energy,  and  resolution  of  the  laity  in 
that  southern  diocese,  where  the  attempt  was 
made.  I,  for  one,  wdted  with  extreme  anxiety 
the  result  of  that  struggle.  I  considered  it  a 
crisis  of  the  most  momentous  kind;  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  foresee  on  which  side  the  vic- 
tory would  lie :  whether  the  Episcopal  mandate, 
or  whether  the  sound  Protestant  feeling  of  Eng* 
land  would  finally  gain  the  day.  Happily  for  the 
Established  Church  of  these  realms,  the  latter 
was  victorious.  Had  it  not  been  so,  in  all  pro- 
bability, there  would  have  been,  ere  this,  a 
Secession  in  England  too ;  a  Secession  includ- 
ing thousands  of  her  most  devoted  ministers, 
millions  of  her  laity.  For,  as  I  have  hinted 
before,  a  vast  amount  of  ecclesiastical  power 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  speedily  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  the  new  and  objectionable 
measures,  and  all  those  who  set  their  faces 
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against  the  exercise  of  this  power  would  ha^e 
been*,  sobjected  to  censure  and  depression ;  yes, 
if  defenceless  as  Curates,  periiaps  do  something 
of  a  still  more  stringent  character.  Some  would 
hare  left  our  Church,  reading  lehabod  on  its  hAi- 
ner,  and  unwilling  any  longer  to  remain  united 
to  a  body  which  had  taken  **  the  mark  of  the 
beast  on  its  hand,  and  onr  its  forehead ;"  others 
would  have  been  forced  out,  and  multitudes 
among  the  laity  would  hare  left  the  Churches 
of  their  fathers  *'to  the  owls  and  the  bats,'* 
rather  .than  see  Popish  ceremonies  once  more 
acted  there,  and  hear  Popish  doctrine  sounding 
from  those  pulpits,  whence  they  had  been  wont 
to  hear  the  pure  Oospd  of  Christ,  and  doctrines 
which  a  true  Protestant  could  welcome  with 
delight,  as  being  the  doctrines  of  God's  wwd. 
From  such  an  altematiTe  we  have  been,  for  a 
time,  and  through  God's  mercy  deliTered. 

There  is  now  a  lull. in  the  storm,  with  which 
the  Reformed  tenets,  and  the  simple  forms  of 
worship,  prevailing  in  our  land,  as  in  accordance 
with  those  tenets,  have  been  so  fiercely,  and 
insidiously  assailed  in  these  latter  days.  But  let 
England  be  on  the  watch,  as  future  assaults  may 
prove  more  suocessftd  than  those  whidi  are  past. 
We  too,  may  witness  in  this  matter,  much  **  evil 
to  come."    Many  may  yet  have  to  come  out  and 
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be  separate  from  all  appearance  of  coaotenaocing 
evil  in  the  body  to  which  they  belong.     We 
have  not  yet  arrived  in  the  ''  kingdom  which  can- 
not be  moved/'     Many  anticipate  a  sifting  and 
shaking  period  for  onr  Church.    They  say,  if 
such  things  have  occurred  as  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  ten  years ;  if  the  streams  of 
theological  truth  have  been  marred  at  the  foun- 
tain-head, and  Romish  doctrine,  and  Romish 
ceremonies  have  been  so  widely  spread  in  our 
land, — and  if  the  rulers  of  our  Church   and 
State  have  not  discovered^  or,  at  all  events,  have 
not  applied  any  measures  of  sufficient  strength  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  ecclesiastical,  and  spiritual 
delinquencies,  so  that  much  doctrine,  and  many 
practices  of  Romish  tendency  are  vigorous  and 
rife  in  the  churches  of  our  land — ^they  only  ask 
as  reasonable  men,  what  may  not  happen  in  the 
next  ten,  or  twenty  years  ?  And  should  the  time 
arrive,  that  principles,  such  as  those  to  which  I 
now  allude,  should  imbue  the  higher  powers  of 
our  Church,  and  such  a  large  body  of  the  clergy, 
as  to  nullify  and  sUence  the  voice  of  Christ's 
faithful  witnesses,  and  true  ministers — should 
the  people  of  our  land  be  largely,  and  systema- 
tically deprived  of  evangelical  truth,  then,*  with- 

*  M.  Sjdow,  after  moitaoiiiiif  Um  ciratnitluieet  under  wbich 
Um  Scccden  acted,  and  thai  predicaoMBt,  in  which  thfy  wtra 
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Out  any  forfeiture  of  ecclesiastical  position,  ftrtber 
than  that  of  provisional  secesdon,  the  same 
event  mnst  occur  in  England,  as  has  already 
taken  place  in  Scotland.  Therefore  let  ns 
watch  with  careful  eye  God's  dealings  with  his 
Church  in  various  lands ;  and  while  we  would  go 
on  in  the  dailyand  active  performance  of  ourduty, 
as  fidthiul  members  of  the  Protestant  Church 
esteblished  among  us,  let  us  not  indulge  in 
dreams  of  fancied  security,  but  let  us  act  as 
watchmen  upon  its  walls,  while  we  would 
heartily  say  of  our  noUe,  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution: **Btto  perpeiua**  —  "avt  mmerentur 
avarwn/*  in  the  line  of  its  spiritual  sons,  from  one 
generation  to  another;  still,  as  taught  by  the 
strange  and  enforced  experience  of  our  day,  let 
us  be  ready  and  prepared  for  the  storm  and  the 
blast,  as  well  as  for  the  sunshine  and  the  calm; 
and  in  this  spirit,  let  us  diligently  note  the  career 
of  Scotland's  Free  Church,  that  it  may  be  as  a 
well-marked  chart  for  ourselves,  should  we  ever 
have  to  quit  the  stiller  waters  where  we  now 

kl^  pbead,  addi  Uie  fbOoviiif  briaf  and  rinpk  rtrtMUPl : 
**  Should  It  cfw  btpptft— tt  •vnu  wbkk  mtf  noibs  impoMibfe— 
lliaieirtnapffiDaplMaovtBlOTtiiasdhjftkrgVtiBiaMtiiL  and 
ktrotd  poctlon  of  Um  Ba^ith  Cleiirj  ■bonld  boeurkd  toradi 
ft  point*  thftt  Um  Baffliib  ETaagdical  portj  thould  ImI  coapdted 
to  Imvo  tho  KttiMkhmort,  without  thonbr  coftring  to  bo  EpiMO- 
jnlitti,  ft  rinUv  otilt  of  thiBga  would  MMOO  in  Englnd*''— (Seef- 
lU  dare*  <tMiilifO»  p.  99. 
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sail  in  comparative  quietness,  and  have  like  her, 
to  navigate  with  Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  some  new  and  untried  sea. 

It  is  singular  that  the  following  question  is 
now  constantly  put  to  English  clergymen,  when 
travelling  in  Scotland,  and  expressing  any  in- 
terest in  matters  of  religion,  as  affected  by  the 
main  questions  of  our  day.  ''  Do  you  think 
there  will  be  any  Secession  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England?"  and  the  same  current 
notion  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  still  more 
startling  way,  as  if  it  was  thought  in  that  coun- 
try that  such  a  crisis  must  come  before  long, 
and  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  question  of  time. 
•*  When  do  you  think  that  there  will  be  a  Free 
Church  in  England  ?''  My  answer  usually  was, 
that  her  ministers  and  people  were  at  present 
perfectly  free  to  serve  God  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  that  we,  as  ministers,  were 
not  subject  to  any*  obligations,  inconsistent 

•  I  maj  briefly  obfenre  hare*  (altlioiigh  the  tabjed  will  henaftcr 
ocenpf  mora  loll  invetttgatum)  that  tha  obligation  of  lata  enforced 
b  J  the  State  from  minietera,  ae  memben  of  the  Praebytery,  to 
ordain  men  conaiderad  unfit  by  them»  to  certain  definite  charges, 
waa  fdt,  ae  perhape,  the  etroqgeet  grierance^^the  hcaTieet  harden 
on  their  conacience»  bj  many  who  have  now,  from  thie  and  other 
reaaone.  joined  the  Free  Chorch.  The  Epiacopal  clergy  generally 
are  under  no  each  obligation ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
thia  fact  mentioned,  ae  one  which  ohmtee  a  very  consider* 
able  portion  of  difficultiea,  under  which  the  Scotch  Cleigy,  ae 
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with  oar  fiuthfiiloeM  to  Gk>d ;  and  that  English 
Churchmen,  as  a  body,  whether  ministers  or  lay 
members  of  that   body,   felt   none   of  those 


lanfidmutt  wm  plicnQ»  sod  from  wldin  wv  m  < 
upnMag  gm&aSkjm  I  cudoI  iml  aaj 
wUdittijorUM  Oflgjof  Um  Bilibiiibid  Gkoidi  ofGntt 
Biitila  and  Inlpod,  (I  do  not  nbr  to  Um  Biiho|Mi  allboiifh 
poriiqiotiio  wupoulmifUkia  wwJd  o^oilly  appiylo  tiiMQifotftr 
pbood  00  Mloowij>cltiMmloiiailoriwpoiMibiiity,oioi^ 
wU^  oioa  on  tho  praorotliatioii  of  a  eoiif/  d'Av  to  tho  Dmd 
and  Ctusp^  of  a  Gbthadial.  wlMn  a  BUbop  ia  qipoinlid  bf  tha 
Crown  to  an  J  facant  Sao* 

Iliia  caaa  ia,  bow«?ar,  ao  iaqMrtaal.  tbat  a  abort  i 
tba  aobfaet  BB^  not  ba^ninlaraaliiv  to  mj  laadaia. 
Unkf  mfffuuf  ^Maknif 0  it  dan?ad  froaa  Iba  waafct  vbicb  I  bafiava 
foba  UMfarj  boat  antboiitjroBUMaoldaet.  <«I  naan  Born'a 
Frrlariaatif  a1  Lwr.    Nm^Bfition,  IMl.** 

A  bialoty  it  dMia  introdnead,  niaiifa  to  Um  *«  Ibm  and  annnar 
of  nnkinf  and  comaeralinf  An^bitbopa,  and  Bitbopa.**  in  wUA 
tbaanljaetitearriaddovnlronitba  aariiaat  tiuM  of  Gbiialki^ 
totba  95tb  of  Hanry  Vm. ^  zs.  T.itt-  at wUdi pariod I  taka 
np  tba  aatlarf  Aat  btii«  tba  Act,  ia  wU^  tfia  appointaMnt  of 
AicbbiJiopa  and  Biabopa  adfl  dapanda  in  oar  bnd.  I  anal  jvat 
obatnrt.  tbat  tbia  atatota  waa  Tiitoalljr  rapaalad,  by  tba  lat  of 
Edward  VLcb.  ii.t  bnt  tUt  it  of  no  oontaqnanaa,  aa  tonaatba 
worda  of  Bnm'a,  tbakttar  alatnta  waa  aftanrarda  lapaalad*  and  tba 
nattar  «aabRM%bt  back  «||aiii,  and  atiP  raatalb  npon  tba  atatnta 
of  tba  tocb  Haarj  VIIL  cb.  n.  m  baiaalkar  foQowaib  :— 

7.  WbaaaBitbopdiaa,oria  tfamlaiad^  tba  Daan  and  Cbiyter 
ccrtiff  tba  Ki«g  tbaraof  in  diancary,  and  pnqr  Iwva  of  tba  Kiijl  to 


8.  Upon  wbieb.  U  ia  anadtd,  bjr  Um  Mtb  Hawf  Vm.  di.  sz. 
3t » I  **  tbat  at  araiy  afaiilaara  of  any  AwMdtbopric;  or  Bitboprk, 
tba  Kiaf  nay  iKiant  to  tba  Daan  and  Gbaptar  a  liotoea  vndtr  tba 
graat  ital,  aa  of  old  tioM  batb  baan  accnatoaad,  to  procaad  to 
aiaetion  of  aa  Aidibiabop  orBiabop." 

WU^liomca  it  caOad  in  Fkancb,  atap^^Mt,  Aati^^laata 
to< 
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objections  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  State,  which  seems,  in  a  national 
and  hereditary  manner,  engrained  in  the  Scot- 


9*  And  with  the  licence, «  ktter  miMire,  contafaung  the  name 
of  the  perecm  which  thej  ehall  elect,  and  chooee. 

10.  Bf  viitae  of  which  licence,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ehaU  with 
all  epeedy  in  due  fonn.  elect  and  chooee  the  eaid  pereon  named  in 
the  lettert  miaei?^  and  none  other. 

And  if  the  J  ddaj  their  election  ahove  twelfe  daja  nait  after 
ench  licence^  or  letten  miaaiTe  to  them  detirerad,  the  King  ahall 
nominate,  and  preeent  bj  letten-patent,  under  the  great  eeal,  each 
penon  ae  he  ihaU  think  conTenient,  to  be  inreated  and  coneecrated 
in  like  manner,  ae  if  he  had  been  elected  bj  the  Dean  and  Chapter.*' 
— Bnm'a  Ecdea.  Law,  toI.  i.  303. 

How  then  atande  the  caae  io  far  aa  we  have  hitherto  examined 
it }  The  atatementi  thoa  made  mvat  be  noticed  ti^gether,  and 
attentirelj  viewed  in  their  combined  operation  and  reanha.  A 
licence  (called  in  French  coMgi^iUrt^  that  ia,  iMit  to  cAoeM,  it 
forwarded  to  the  Dean  and  Chapteri  hot  withthia  licence ''ita 
letter  miiei?^  containing  the  name  of  the  peraon,  iHiich  they  ahall 
elect  and  chooee,"  and  hj  nrtoe  of  tiieee  commnnicationa  jointlj 
received,  "the  Dean  and  Chapter  ehaU  with  an  epeed,  in  dna  form 
elect,  and  chooee  the  laid  peraon  named  in  the  letten  miaaiT^  and 
no  other." 

Thna  fiv,  however,  we  have  heard  of  no  compnieion,  ae  attached 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  the  aabjecti  and  the  laat  danae. 
whidi  I  bate  introdoeed  abort,  providee  a  remedy  in  caae  of  thmr 
refnaal  to  act,  aa  directed.  But  now  we  come  to  the  main  point  of 
the  qoeetion,  aa  applicable  to  the  enbject  nnder  our  preeent  re- 
▼lew. 

'*  And  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  after  each  licence  ahall  be  de- 
livered to  them,  proceed  nol to. election, and  aignif j the eame ac- 
cordingto  the  tenor  of  tlua  act,  within  twenty  daja  next  after  ench 
licence  eomee  to  their  handas  or  if  anj  of  them  admit  or  do  anj 
thing  contrary  to  thia  act,  then  everj  andi  Dean  and  paiticttho' per- 
eon of  the  Qiapter  iO  ofibidiog,  and  every  of  their  aidere,  coon- 
eellora  and  abetliBre,  ehall  incur  aprvmnnirc^^Bom^  vol.  ii.  903. 

Bj  which  danee,  which  makee  no  allowance  whateoever  for  anj 
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tishmind;  and  accordingly,  that  I  saw  do  reasoD 
wbateyer^  to  make  me  think  that  tnch  a  critia 


or  dtdnstion  on  Um  put  of  iIm  Chtpcv,  vDte  th^ 
I  tf  Um  Iwfifidiia],  attMd  bj  Um  CkawQp  iVpwii^ 
to  thMB»  Mm  from  Uo  docbintb  Uo  chanetv,  or  aaj  otfMr 
iOMon,totdly«iatfar  Um  ofieooToBMhop,  Um  vfaolt  bodf  of 
ihoCliipcor  widi  Um  DnB,  or  aaj  indtfidoil  reAnfa^  tojofai  in 
Iho  tloctioB  of  tho  Biahom  doo^mtod  bj  Um  8o?m%B»  it  iob- 
jottodtoojr—Mfii/  Nov, to ueortda  tho  iiotm  and  oAnt 
of  thk  pwohi^  ii  frr  boyond  my  Ugd  ottrinmontii  bot  It  b 
ODoo^  to  itilt  Aot  Um  inffiedoB  would  bi  OM  of  Ibo  1 
aod  ahnoiiw  diinelMr,  wbich  tbo  Statato  Books  i 

laoodiblo  M  it  would  mmB«wiro  it  mit  tbo  nol  frel»  oodi  it 
thopoiitioiiiBvbidi  tho  dmfy,  ferminic  tbo  Dma  and  Gbipttr« 
anpbeod  atefor7iW^<>B8Btorft  Biabop.  I  do  not  tbiak  it 
aavnlf  to  apaak  too  banblf  of  tba  tjalam*  wUdi  I  bsfo  boo 
DOlkadi  botltiavaryofidMit  AataaymambflroftboChopmror 
tba  wbola  body  togMbar  am  phead  in  ftarfU  rlrcnmaianfm  of 
mapoMibOitj.  abould  tbaj  ba  tba  inatramaBla  of  intiodod^n  to 
tba  Saab  wU^  wbl^  tbaj  an  comactad»  any  impiopar  ama,  aa 
tbairoOdalbaod.  And  tbow  wbo  atrangly  CmI  tbat  imna  of  tba 
Ckigy  aboold  ba  aol^aetod  to  aodi  a  pooahj  m  ft  j 
eooadaolioaa  nfaaal  in  tbia  matlar,  moat  eart^atj  < 
laiion  in  tba  ajatam  ItvooldbaqaltabafondmfeapabilltyoriB- 
dioatioa  to  dwril  OB  tba  apadal  alttratioB  trbiab  ooffbt  to  taka  placab 
bntitaaaamto  ma  parfi^  plam  Aat  it  would  ba  lar  battar  tibaa 
lora  booaat»  and  lar  lam  likalf  to  oompromiM 
rtoplaoatbaBpiaoopal  appoiotmaolab  in  aamam 
waa  aa  in  daad,  at  tba  aitim  ditpooal  of  tbo  Crawa,  ortophea 
Intba  baada  of  tba  Daaa  and  Gbi^tar.  lam 
►  Aataay  uupiajBdicadmiBd,raahBgtbaaceoaatof  tbal^ 
I  of  i^ipoiati^i  Biabopa.  m  arittiaff  at  praaaot 
I  to  tbaeeMlarioB,Aat  It  int  aaamam  wbatitdota 
»— I  maaa  ft  parmbaioo  of  cboiea  to  tba 
dancyoatbomattariaqaaadoai  aadAatiti 
tbamaafiafala  to  ft  moat  giiaioua  paaahj  hr  dnt  vary 
wUA  It  mli^  ba  tbair  poaltiro  daty  to  atampUflf— I  omaa  a 
lafbaal  to  aaacat  aad  act,  ia  cam  of  aa  wait  paraoB  babf  1 
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in  oar  Church  could  be  viewed  as  a  coming  thing, 
either  now,  or  at  any  future  time. 

bftht  Crown.  One  of  the  gnmd  ouuet  of  Um  Seolch  ditniption 
wu  the  dttcrmiiiatkm  of  theMinitten,  m  memben  of  the  P^ebj- 
tery^noctobeeabiected  to  nich  an  iUeniethre»  m  that  of  dieobe* 
dienoe  to  the  kw»  or  fiolation  of  their  principlce.  And  to  endi  an 
•IteniatifeeverjDean  and  Chapter  qipeara,  on  the  het  of  theqnee- 
tion,  to  be  eubjeeton  the  ieeneof  aenif/d'^lire*  I  have  no  doubt 
that  nnder  the  preeent  eyetem  of  inyettigating  and  teeting  all  tnch 
roattert,  notice  will  ere  long  be  fixed  on  the  matter*  ai  one  involv- 
ing  an  anomalj,  and  laying  a  enare  for  the  eonecience»  from  which 
even  ae  a  poeeibl]ity«  the  Clergy  of  our  Churdi  ought,  without 
doubt,  and  without  delay  to  be  freed. 

It  it  well  known  that  at  preeent  the  appointment  of  the  Biehopt 
yirtually  Ilea  in  the  hande  of  the  Pkime  Minister  for  the  time  being. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Veto  Aet— nitrauf*— Aocitawdor  Omo— A  Maelpk 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  not  be  an 
inappropriate  place  for  a  slight  general  outline 
of  those  causes  which  have  mainly  led  to  the 
late  disruption  in  the  Church  of  this  land.  And, 
perhaps,  for  practical  purposes,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  case  of  general  readers,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  briefly  to  the  three  following 
topics: — ^first,  to  the  Veto  Act,  secondly,  to 
the  memorable  Auchterarder  Case,  and  thirdly, 
to  what  is  termed  in  Scotland  the  **  Crown  right 
of  the  Redeemer," — or,  so  far  as  I  can  explain 
it,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship  in  the 
Church,  independent  of  all  dvil  authority  and 
state  interference  in  spiritual  things. 

Many  of  my  readers,  though  they  have  heard 
of  the  Veto  Act,  have,  perhaps,  never  yet  seen 
it  in  print.  The  document  is  not  long;  and 
J  shall  transcribe  it  here,  first  premising  that  it 
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was  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  passed  in  May,  1834,  previous 
to  the  disruption,  and  confirmed  as  an  established 
law  of  the  Church  in  1835  :— 

«« EdiiilmfKii,  May  39»  1835. 

''  The  General  Assembly  declare  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  their  Church,  that  no  pastor 
shall  be  intruded  in  any  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and,  in  order  that  this 
principle  may  be  carried  into  full  efiect,  the 
General  Assembly,  with  the  consent  of  a 
najority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  this  Church,  do 
declare,  enact,  and  ordain,  that  it  shall  be  an 
instruction  to  Presbyteries,  that,  if  at  the  moder- 
ating in  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the 
major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families, 
members  of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church,  shall  disapprove 
of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  call  is 
proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  Pres- 
bytery rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall 
be  rejected  accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof 
forthwith  given  to  all  concerned;  but  that,  if 
the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  families  shall 
not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their  pastor, 
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the  Presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the  settlement 
according  to  the  roles  of  the  Chorch. 

"  And  further  declare,  that  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove,  as  afore* 
said,  who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to 
declare  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery,  that  he 
is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive, 
but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  himself  and  the  congre- 
gation.'' 

Now  the  first  question  of  any  one  interested 
in  the  subject  will  be,  why  was  this  Act  passed 
at  all  r  And  the  right  answer  will  be,  that  it 
was  passed  in  order  to  prevent  any  exeicise  of 
patronage,  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  entrusted  to  the  chaige  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church.  But  here  we 
must  refer  to  history. 

In  the  year  1690,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  declared  to  be  the  establidied  Church  of 
Scotland,  according  to  the  provisions  on  this 
subject  in  the  Revolution  Settlement,  by  which 
all  patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minister  in  his  local  charge  reverted 
exclusively  to  the  hands  of  the  Church.  This 
recognition  was  contained  in  the  Act  of  Security^ 
on  which  was  grounded  the  Treaty  of  Union 
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itself.  How,  then,  do  we  find  patronage  existing 
in  the  Church  f  That  is  the  next  question  for 
solution. 

It  was  forced  upon  the  Church  again  in  the 
celebrated  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the 
pretext  that  due  compensation  had  not  been 
made  to  all  the  owners  of  patronage,  as  formerly 
in  existence.  Of  this  Act,  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Jacobites  were  the  instigators  and  promoters; 
and,  notwithstanding  constant  reclamations 
against  that  Act,  proceeding  through  a  long 
succession  of  years  against  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  as  represented  by  the  General 
Assembly,  that  Act  of  Queen  Anne  has  ever 
since  been  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  conse- 
quently, patronage  has  since  that  time  been  part 
and  parcel  of  that  law.**  I  repeat  that  it  has 
assumed  this  character,  in  spite  of  a  remon- 
strance immediately  after  the  Act,  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Church,  and  in  spite  of  the  annual 
repetition  of  that  remonstrance  or  protest  for 


*  It  will  be  eridoit  to  all  who  attmitifclf  eomMm  the  nih- 
j«el  in  a  coBititutioMl  and  l^gal  point  of  iww,  thai  tha  graad 
tnniiiig  pout  will  be  wbether  tfaia  Act  of  PluliaiiMnt  waa  an 
admiaaibla  thiog,  or  wbathar  it  waa  not  totally  ineoomtant  with 
tha  prindplaa  gnaiantaad  by  tha  RafohitioB  Sattkmawt,  and 
Act  of  Sacnnty.  Tlia  adtocataa  of  Fkaa  Chnidi  prindplaa  s 
maintain  that  aifteh  waa  ita  real  characteri  and  thia  baa  been 
nmintained  in  Scotland  from  gananrtion  to  generation,  rinca  the 
Act  waa  paaeed. 
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forty-ei^t  taccessive  yean,  viz. :  till  the  year 
1784. 

During  this  interval  the  first  secession  took 
place.  It  was  mainly  on  account  of  patronage, 
and  took  place  in  the  year  1735. ' 

Bat  the  Church  grew  cold  and  lax,  and  uidiffe- 
rent  to  those  rights,  to  which^  it  had  so  long 
most  strenuously  laid  its  daim ;  and  at  last  a 
proposal  was  absolutely  made  that  it  should 
formally  remove  the  rights  and  privileges  named 
to  the  Church  by  the  Act  of  1690.  This  pro- 
possl  was  however  defeated,  and  the  Assembly 
again  solemnly  declared  the  ancient  right  of 
parishes  to  appoint  their  ministers,  as  being  a 
thing  **  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  con- 
stitutional practice  of  the  Church,"  and  "  as  to 
be  continued."    This  took  place  in  1782. 

New  energy  and  spirit  arose  in  the  Church  in  the 
.eariy  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  as  **  the 
house  of  David"  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  so  it 
was  in  that  body  in  the  Scotch  Church,  on  whose 
spirit,  and  on  whose  history  I  now  particularly 
dwelt  The  growing  strength  of  the  most  zealous 
and  devoted  portion  of  the  Assembly  gave  rise  to 
the  renewal  of  one  of  their  old  remonstrances 
against  patronage,  or  rather  against  its  unlimited 
exercise.  This  opposition,  however,  took  a  new 
and  modified  form,  appearing  in  the  Veto  Act, 
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passed  in  the  year  1834.  Sach  is  the  history  of 
that  memorable  transaction,  so  far  as  I  can 
describe  it  in  this  brief  summary.  I  am  well 
aware  that  like  all  summaries  and  abbreyiations, 
it  may  appear  quite  worthless  to  those  already 
informed  on  the  question  in  detail ;  but  in  pages 
like  these,  I  am  of  course  writing  for  persons 
very  differently  circumstanced :  I  mean  for  those 
who  want  a  plain  statement,  with  the  leading 
features  of  the  question  simply  and  briefly 
sketched  out.  And  in  a  subject  acknowledged 
to  contain  difficulties,  and  so  often  misrepre- 
sented through  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  I 
shall  be  fully  satisfied  if  I  have  made  no  state- 
ment which  history  and  fact  will  not  support ; 
and  if  I  have  given  no  false  or  unfair  colouring 
to  a  statement  in  itself  true.  I  would  desire  to 
avoid  one  full  as  much  as  the  other. 

The  Auchterarder  Case  first  exhibited  the 
strength  and  energy  of  those  principles  which 
were  now  once  more  boldly  and  openly  pro- 
fessed in  the  Church,  and  embodied  for  use  and 
application  in  that  Veto  Act,  which  I  have  just 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observa* 
tions  on  this  case,  of  which  the  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  end  was  watched  with  the  most 
intense  interest  and  excitement  throughout 
Scotland,    as  well  as  among  her  many  sons 
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aeattered  in  all  quartere  of  the  worid ;  and  of  which 
it  may  traly  be  said,  that  it  has  been  productive 
of  some  of  the  most  momentooa  conBequenceSt 
to  which  any  trial  of  the  kind  has  ever  given 
rise. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  passing  of 
the  Veto,  a  vacancy  having  occnrred  at  Auch- 

terarder,'*  in    Perthshire,    Mr.  E Y 

was  presented  by  Lord  K to  the  charge. 

I  must  here  observe  that  before  a  minister 
was,  or  is  finally  settled  in  a  Scotch  Pbstoral 
chai^  of  the  Established  Chorch,  he  must  be 
first  presented  by  the  Patron.  In  being  presented 
he  delivers  the  **  instrument  of  presentation"  and 
other  requisite  papers  to  the  Presbytery.  Now 
the  business  of  the  Presbytery  seems  to  be  two- 
fold ;  first,  **  to  make  trial  of  his  qualifications, 
literature,  good  life,  and  conversation,"  or 
general  fitness  for  the  ministry ;  and,  secondly, 
•*  of  his  fitness  and  qualifications  for  the 
functions  of  the  ministry  at  the  Church  to 
which  he  is  presented." 

It  is  required  of  the  candidate  that  he  should 

•^n»  ■tafentooCQDMB  Abm,  tlMi%htto  Itj patvontgi^ Um 
roftlMV«toiatlMb«dbolfrBffiM.aMailMnoftlMeiagi«* 
I  in  loll  cottMiiaioa  with  Um  Chorch,  and  tha  light  q|  th* 
I  to  hsf«  trial  madt  of  hit  goaliScitkMM  hj  Um  Ptaibyttrf, 
laiahontaiy  diictiand  in  tha neaol eaaa  of  tha  FMhytaiyof 
r«.thaEailofKinMM].iiiwhiAthaHoMa  ofLoida 
eodbmad  tha  daeUoa  of  tha  Cooit  of  SaMiaa."— Avw'a  J 
ik^  Urn,  VaL  i,  p.  4ia»  mathaditioii. 
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officiate  in  the  parish  to  which  he  is  presented, 
and  those  parishioners  who  are  in  full  com- 
munion are  subsequently  invited  to  issue  their 
Call,  which  is  virtually  their  consent  to,  and 
express  approbation  of  his  appointment  as  their 
minister.  This  consent  being  given,  and  the 
special  fitness  to  the  charge  thus  ascertained 
(according  to  the  Scottish  view  of  the  subject), 
the  candidate  is  examined  by  the  Presbytery  as 
to  his  general  fitness  for  the  ministerial  or  pas* 
toral  office,  and,  if  found  qualified,  is  ordauied 
and  inducted.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  how 
different  such  a  sjrstem  is  from  our  own,  not 
only  as  to  practice  but  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  it  rests ;  but  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  have  at  present  nothing  whatsoever  to  do. 

On  Mr.  Y.  being  presented  to  Auchterarder, 
out  of  330  parishioners,  who  had  lawful  votes  as 
being  male  heads  of  families  and  on  the  roll  of 
communicants,  there  were,  I  believe,  287,  who 
expressly  declared  themselves  adverse  to  his 
appointment  The  Presbytery  then  refused  to 
proceed  in  his  case.  He  appealed  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  some  point  more  of  a  technical 
than  a  general  character.  The  General  Assembly 
dismissed  the  Appeal,  and  the  Presbytery 
rejected  Mr.  Y.  according  to  the  Veto  Act 

Shortly  after,  conjointly  with  Lord  K — ,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  and  here  was 
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the  beginning  of  real  *'  open  war/'  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Coort  of  Session,  on  the 
ground  that  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  was 
''  illegal  and  injurious  to  the  patrimonial  rights 
of  the  pursuer,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes  and  laws  libelled/'  I  cannot 
dwell  on,  or  explain  the  technicalities  of  the 
Scotch  law,  but  only  generally  state  that  the 
object  in  view  was  to  get  the  Court  of  Session 
to  compel  the  Presbytery  to  act  in  a  difierent 
manner  from  that  which  they  had  pursued; 

so  that  Hr.  Y might  be   inducted   and 

ordained,  instead  of  rejected  on  the  grounds 
above  mentioned.  An  appeal  like  this  is  at 
once,  and  in  itself,  an  admission  of  the  follow- 
ing (act — that  the  Presbytery  is  the  only  l^al 
and  competent  court  for  the  final  and  direct 
accomplishment  of  the  specific  object  in  view, 
the  Court  of  Session  not  being  called  upon 
otherwise  than  as  a  court  of  control  and 
authority  over  the  Presbytery,  and  by  no 
means  as  qualified  to  act  in  its  place,  or  with 
its  proper  functions. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  their  dedsioii.  Out 
of  thirteen,  no  less  than  five  were  decidedly 
against ''  sustaining  the  amendnfent,''  (as  it  was 
otherwise  called)  or,  to  speak  with  a  little  more 
approximation  to  our  Andean  forms,   were 
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against  ''  granting  the  rule."  However,  as  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion were  of  a  different  opinion,  it  declared 
itself,  by  its  decision,  competent  to  interfere 
in  this  and  all  other  similar  questions,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  any  IVesbytery,  and,  indeed,  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  General  Assembly 
might  be  involved ;  for  it  must  be  always  re- 
membered that  the  Presbytery,  acting  in  the 
Auchterarder  case,  was  only  carrying  out  the 
Veto  Act  as  passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  was,  that  the  Presby- 
tery, in  refusing  to  examine  Mr.  Y.,  aod  in 
rejecting  him,  in  consequence  of  a  majority  of 
the  male  heads  of  families,  who  were  communi- 
cants, being  unwilling  to  receive  him  as  their 
pastor,  had  **  acted  illegally  and  in  violation  of 
their  duty,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
certain  statutes,"  especially  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  House  of  Lords  confirmed  this  de- 
cision in  August,  1842. 

The  Presbytery,  however,  still  remained  firm 
in  its  refusal  to  take  any  steps  towards  ordaining 
Mr.  Y.  It  maintained  that  neither  the  Court  of 
Session  nor  the  House  of  Lords  had  any  consti- 
tutional right  to  legislate  in  spiritual  matters 
connected  with  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  General  Assembly  took  up  the  cause  with 

VOL.  I.  o 
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much  zeal  and  decision  of  purpose.  In  1839,  a 
motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  carried  in  that 
House  by  a  majority  of  forty-nine  votes,  recog- 
nizing the  fact,  that  the  Auchterarder  Case,  as 
to  the  temporalities,  was  decided,  and  that  the 
Church  was  bound  to  obey  th^  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  all 
temporal  things ;  that  the  principle  of  non-in- 
trusion must  be  maintained  by  the  Church  as  a 
purely  spiritual  thing ;  that  a  Committee  should 
be  nominated  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
obviating  the  evils  with  which  the  Church  was 
threatened  in  the  separation  of  its  temporal 
means  from  the  spiritual  office  itself.  For  the 
late  events  had  introduced  nothing  less  than  this 
very  predicament,  in  which  was  involved  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Establishment 
itself;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  adhesion 
or  secession  of  all  those  who  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  late  decisions,  as  to  spiritual  things  pro- 
.ceeding  from  the  Court  of  Session  and  the 
House  of  Lords. 

A  smaU  share  of  attention  to  this  narrative  of 
events,  as.  connected  with  the  Auchterarder 
Case,  will  enable  any  reader  to  account,  according 
to  the  probable  sequence  of  Scotch  religious 
aflairs,  for  all  whMi  has  since  followed  in  their 
train.    That  which  the  Church  admits,  and  that 
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which  the  Church  denies  is  admirably  put  in  the 
following  passage  extracted  from  Sydoy's  work. 
''  She/'  that  is  the  Scotch  Charch,  ''  admits 
that  the  supreme  civil  power  can  at  its  pleasoce 
withdraw  altogether  the  whole  civil  privileges 
belonging  to  the  Establishment ;  and  that  the 
Court  of  Session  can  competently  determine  on 
every  particular  case  as  to  the  right  to  the 
possession  of  a  particular  benefice^  and  grant,  or 
withhold  it  from  the  individual  admitted  by  the 
Church  to  the  pastoral  office,  according  to  its 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  requisites  re- 
quired by  law  to  entitle  him  thereto  have  or 
have  not  been  present;  but  she  denies  the 
power  of  any  civil  tribune  to  coerce  her  courts 
in  the  execution  of  the  spiritual  powers  of 
ordaining  and  admitting  to  the  pastoral  charge, 
or  of  any  of  the  spiritual  powers  derived  from 
her  Divine  Head." 


o  2 
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CHAFFER  XXm. 


Ito  neial  HktoiT—Iti  pmt  postioB— Iti 
•hqM  of  tlM  Cbmch—Oppddgf  n>wi    Seottiih  MmJiiki 
Hktotkal  nntkM    Mmih  nfjiiilflinwit    IttfwirnniitiiH    flir 
R.  Fbil't  iiiDODimiBnl** 

A  TBET  Strong  practical  illnstratioii  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Scotch  people  on  the  matters 
lately  under  our  review,  was  exhibited  at  Mar* 
noch  by  the  parishioners  themselves,  though  in 
this  case  acting  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Presbytery.  The  minister  pre- 
sented had  met  with  a  veto  on  their  part*  The 
General  Assembly  supported  them,  and  en- 
joined the  Presbytery  to  suspend  the  proceed- 
ings as  to  ordination.  The  Presbytery,  however, 
preferred  obeying  the  Court  of  Session ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1841,  it 
not  being  in  the  power  of  the  parishioners  to 
stop  the  settlement,  they  read  by  their  agent  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  step  which  was  about 
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to  be  taken.  They  then  rose  in  a  body  and  left 
the  church,  and  during  the  ensuing  summer 
new,  but  complete  ministerial  arrangements, 
were  framed  among  themselves. 

In  1842,  the  Auchterarder  Case  was  decided 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then  came  the  crisis. 
On  the  17th  of  November  of  that  year  between 
four  or  five  hundred  ministers  met  in  convoca- 
tion at  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Chalmers  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  and  after  eight  succes- 
sive days  of  conference  and  prayer,  they  came  to 
the  determination  of  declaring  to  the  L^;islature 
that  their  connexion  with  the  State  must  cease,  if 
they  were  debarred  from  the  ezerdse  of  those 
principles  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Revolution 
Settlement  and  Act  of  Security.'*  These  deli- 
berations ended  in  a  formal  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature ;  but  the  appeal  was  without  effect.  Much 
anxious  excitement    then  prevailed  until    the 


*  Itrnntt  again  and  again  be  brought  to  our  nindi  thai  tha 
advoealaaof  tha  Fkaa  Chinch,  aa  a  bodf  malittahiingl^gal  and  coO' 
atitntkmal  daima  to  lactitodc  in  tta  praaant  couiaa^  oontiniiall j  act 
on  tha  prindpla  that  in  thaaa  acta  tha  Chnidi  ol  Scotland  waa 
plaead  beyond  the  anbaeqvent  intarferance  of  the  Britiah  Firiia- 
in  her  go?enunent»  diadpline»  and  doctrine  i  and  that  the 
faith  waa  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  theee  aoleain 
Sobeeyient  pariJamentary  meaauroi,  contrary  to  theae 
tmtiae»  era  therafixe  (aooor^Bng  to  theee  viewa),  the  anbjecta  of 
MguUttaie  proieec 
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meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  1843. 
A  protest  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Wabh,  the 
Moderator,  against  the  Assembly  proceeding 
further  in  the  business  for  which  they  were 
met,  on  the  plea  that  the  rights  of  its  members 
had  been  interfered  with  in  an  nnconstitotional 
manner.  He  then  bowed  towards  the  throne, 
where  the  representatiye  of  her  Majesty  was 
seated,  and  retired,  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  ministers  and  dderst  who  shared  in  the  Tiews 
and  principles  embodied  in  the  Protest  In  the 
mean  time,  a  mnltitnde  of  persons  interested  in 
these  proceedings  were  waiting  in  the  street, 
oatside  St  Andrew's  Chorch,  where  the  As- 
sembly was  convened. 

The  whole  body  of  seceding  ministers  and 
elders  then  went  in  procession,  accompanied  by 
vast  and  applauding  crowds  of  people,  to  a  large 
hall  at  CanonmiUs,  where  the  first  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  held.  Dr. 
Wabh  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving;  Dr.  Chalmers  was  then  unani- 
mously elected  Moderator,  and  the  Ptotest  of 
which  I  have  spoken  above  was  recorded  in  the 
acts  of  the  new  Assembly.  Five  days  after- 
wards, on  Tuesday  the  23rd  of  May,  fdur  hun- 
dred and  seventy  ministers  at  once  separated 
themselves  from  the  Establishment,  and  gave 
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up  all  the  emolaments  and  rights  which  they 
had  derived  in  a  civil  point  of  view  from  their 
position  as  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Scotland,  by  signing  publicly  the  **Act  of 
Separation  and  Deed  of  Demission." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Free  Church 
has  proved  the  zeal,  determination  and  perse- 
verance with  which  the  principles  then  acted 
upon  have  been  hitherto  carried  out.  The  sub- 
ject has  now  taken  its  place  in  the  history  of  this 
country ;  neither  will  any  one  question  that  its 
rise  and  progress  has  been  very  much  in  accord- 
ance with  many  salient  points  in  Scotland's 
religious  history  of  past  times ;  for  beyond  all 
doubt,  measures  which  would  carry  the  air  of 
novelty  if  adopted  and  executed  in  other  lands, 
in  connexion  with  the  religious  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  the  people,  and  with  their  opposition  to 
all  State  interference  in  spiritual  things,  bear  not 
the  same  air  in  Scotland,  but  accord  with  the 
very  spirit  and  conduct  of  her  sons  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Herein  they  resemble  not 
the  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  but 
rather  the  new  shoot  springing  out  of  that 
old  stock  which  has  put  forth  so  many  similar 
proceedings  at  various  historical  periods,  all 
known  well,  brought  to  mind,  and  applied 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland, 
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however  fitde  known,  brought  to  mind,  or  ap- 
plied by  men  of  other  climes,  other  tenets,  other 
recollections,  other  sympathies,  and  other  con- 
victions as  to  the  tme  natore  of  a  chnrch,  and 
matters  connected  therewith. 

And  here,  with  one  remark,  I  end  this  part 
of  the  subject,  wliich  remark  is,  that  among  all 
parties,  whether  in  this  country,  or  whether 
elsewhere,  whether  among  the  friends  and  ad- 
vocates, or  whether  among  opponents  of  the 
Free  Church,  one  testimony  is  never  withheld ; 
I  mean  a  recognition  of  its  wonderful  prosperity. 
On  all  sides  a  feeling  of  absolute  surprise  pre- 
vails at  the  progress  which  it  has  made,  at  the 
activity  displayed  in  its  behalf  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  at  the  large  pecuniary  means  placed 
at  its  disposaL 

Some  will  account  for  these  results  in  one 
way,  and  some  in  another ;  some  will  prognos- 
ticate the  most  signal  advance  of  its  principles, 
power,  and  success ;  others  will  prophecy  future 
coldness  on  the  part  of  its  adherents,  diminu- 
tion as  to  the  zeal  in  its  behalf,  and  failure  of  its 
resources.  I  pronounce  here  no  opinion  on  these 
matters,  but  I  only  record  as  afiut  its  remark- 
able prosperity  at  this  present  time,  admitted  by 
all,  whether  friends  or  foes.  Its  friends,  though 
formeriy  expecting  much,  yet  now  constantly 
refer  to  their  lack  of  faith,  and  declare  it  as  having 
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been  smaU  indeed  in  proportion  to  present  re- 
sults. Its  adversaries  own  that  their  former  ex- 
pectations of  its  being  but  a  transient  excitement 
have  all  proved  erroneous.  The  vessel  is  now 
sailing  forth  in  full  and  gallant  trim.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  it.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  is 
gazing  intently  on  its  course,  and  history  will 
have  to  record  its  rise  and  progress  among  the 
great  religious  and  political  events  of  our  pre- 
sent time,  even  were  it  at  this  very  day  to  be  no 
more,  and  to  cease. 

While  upon  the  present  subject,  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  doctrine  prevalent  in  Scotland  concerning 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  allusion  to  his  office, 
as  Head  of  the  Church. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  on  this  subject, 
as  practically  applied,  the  very  widest  distinction 
exists  between  the  doctrines,  convictions,  and 
feelings  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  and  those  of 
the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I  shall  make 
an  attempt  to  explain  this  difirenoe  in  a  simple 
and  practical  manner.  In  the  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  while  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
acknowledged  to  the  very  uttermost  by  all  true 
members  of  the  Protestant  Church,  as  its  invi- 
sible  head,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  them,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  this  recognition  to  own  a 

o  3 
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temporal  head  or  roler,  ''  in  all  cases  ecclesias- 
tical  and  civil  sapreme ;"  and  while  no  faithfnl 
man  would  for  an  instant  allow  any  human 
being  whatsoevert  to  come  between,  bis  con- 
science and  his  God,  yet  it  seems  perfectly 
consistent  with  this  superior  daim,  standing, 
as  it  does  in  grand  and  solitary  pre-eminence,  to 
acknowledge  a  civil  tribunal,  as  of  paramount 
authority  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Chuidi. 
There  must  be  visible  headship  and  tangible 
government  mmewhere;  and  as  it  must  at  all 
events  be  in  the  hands  of  ftllible  humanity, 
whether  sovereigns,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
ecclesiastical  courts,  houses  of  parliament,  pres- 
byteries, or  whether  it  be  some  combination  of 
these  or  similar  authorities,  it  is  not  considered 
as  at  all  a  matter  of  conscience  or  fixed  duty 
towards  God,  to  decide  in  what  hands  this 
authority  should  rest,  and  by  whom  it  should 
be  exercised.  Hence  there  is  a  perfect  lack  of 
exfmimmUil  conqprehension,  out  of  Scotland,  in 
relation  to  a  view  of  the  question,  embraced  in 
that  country  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, eugrained  in  the  depths  of  her  religious 
character,  and  even  sanctified  in  the  minds  <rf 
her  people,  by  the  blood  shed  in  behalf  of  this 
very  principle  by  her  martyrs  at  the  stake,  and 
by  her  warriors  on  the  battle-field. 
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So  far  as  I,  a  stranger,  can  ascertain  the 
truth  on  this  subject— and  I  have  sought  it 
diligently  both  in  conversation  and  in  books, — 
the  doctrine  so  generally  recognized,  and  so 
closely  embraced  in  Scotland  is  this.  It  is  held 
that  the  guidance  and  rule  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  expected  by  the  Church,  acting 
expressly  as  a  Church,  in  a  manner  after  which 
it  could  not  be^expected  to  be  exercised  upon 
any  ruling  power  or  authoritative  body  formed 
and  maintained  for  general  objects  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation.  And  furthermore,  I 
believe  it  to  be  held  that  a  distinct  mode  of 
administrating  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters is  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God,  in  a 
manner  which  must  be  upheld  with  the  most 
strict  accuracy  of  obedience  to  His  holy  will. 
On  these  subjects  no  interference  can  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  in  any  thing  which  directly  or 
indirectly  bears  upon  them ;  for  instance,  in  the 
''  intrusion"  (as  it  is  called;  of  a  minister  in  any 
parish  against  the  will  of  the  presbytery  or  the 
parishioners.  The  persons,  whose  tenets  on 
these  questions  I  now  endeavour  to  describe  in 
a  plain,  practical  manner,  do  not  claim  for  the 
visible  ruling  body  in  their  Church  any  thing 
like  Popish  infallibility.  They  admit,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  their  liability  to  err,  but  main- 
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tain  that  whether  they  may  act  rightly  or 
wrongly,  still  the  great  principle  of  acting 
independently  of  any  superior  power  must  be 
asserted  in  the  Church,  and  thus,  that  the 
honour  and  prerogative  of  Christ,  as  the  sole 
head  of  the  Church  is  maintained,  and  that  He 
is  thus  honoured,  and  the  '*  crown*rights  of 
the  Redeemer,'*  (according  to  their  common 
language)  upheld  in  their  in^olable  and  ever* 
lasting  prerogative. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
people  generally  speaking,  and  if  not  Scotch, 
nor  bred  up  in  that  country,  to  realize  even  a 
small  measure  of  the  strength  and  depth,  with 
which  these  convictions  are  embraced  in  the 
national  spirit  and  religious  heart  of  this  land. 
Among  a  vast  body  here  the  question  is  not  one 
of  argument  at  all,  but  rather  an  axiom,  a 
principle  taught  at  the  fire-side  of  the  cottager, 
and  in  the  very  parish-school,  no  less  than  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  countless  rdigious  worics  and 
publications  read  with  such  avidity  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  But  beyond  this — and  here, 
perhaps  is  the  very  life  and  centre  of  the  ques* 
tion,  as  one  of  practical  influence  and  weight 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people— the  right  of  the 
Church  in  spiritual  things,  to  complete  inde* 
pendence  of  any  other  government,  than  that 
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of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  very  contro- 
versy io  which  Scotland  has  been  more  or  less 
engaged  since  the  Reformation  —  the  contro- 
versy, as  expressed  in  a  work  now  before  me, 
**  whether  Christ  or  man  shall  reign  in  the 
Church  as  head  and  Governor  thereof/' 

I  am  not  here  weighing,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  truth  or  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine,  as 
realized,  felt,  and  applied  in  Scotland :  nor  am 
I  at  all  comparing  the  principles  which  it  in- 
volves, with  those  entertained  elsewhere:  nor 
am  I  here  admitting  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  do  virtually  and  ultimately 
acknowledge  any  other  ruler  and  head  of  the 
Church,  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  any  more 
than  do  the  Scotch  :  nor  am  I  pronouncing  any 
opinion  whatever ;  but  here  I  am  only  stating  a 
fact.  I  am  only  drawing  attention  to  a  great 
and  admitted  fact,  viz :  that  the  tenet  above- 
mentioned  is,  and  has  long  been  the  very  life 
and  centre  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  as  pro- 
fessed in  this  land,  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

All  will  assent  to  this  statement  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  religious  history  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  religious  contests,  of 
which  it  has  been  the  field.  To  this  tenet  her 
ministers  have    given  a  constant  and  strong 
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testimoDy.  For  thU  tenet  many  of  her  sons 
have  laid  down  their  lives  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  all  manner  of  persecation.  Thus  we 
find  Andrew  Melville  saying  to  King  James: 
<<  Oar  commission  is  from  the  living  God,  to 
whom  the  King  is  subject.  There  are  two  king- 
doms ;  one  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  Church,  whose  subject  King  James  is,  and 
of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  head,  nor  a  lord, 
but  a  member/* 

The  confession  of  faith  is  very  positive  and 
distinct  in  this  matter.  In  the  25th  chapter  it 
states,  '*  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  church 
but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;."  and  lest  this 
expression  should  be  taken  in  too  limited  a 
sense,  the  30th  chapter,  in  its  first  and  leading 
section,  makes  the  following  most  explicit 
announcement : 

"  The  Lord,  as  King  and  Head  of  his  Church, 
has  therein  appointed  a  government  on  the 
hand  of  chuich-offices,  dUtinet  Jrcm  the  ciril 
magiilrate,'*  a  passage  which  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  well-known  prayer  of  our  Church,  in 
which  we  pray  for  the  sovereign,  especially  a$ 
being  *'  m  all^  eater,  eeetetioitiedl  and  cwitf  m- 
preme.**  Mr.  Crighton,  the  moderator  of  the 
Assembly,  at  its  celebrated  meeting  in  1692, 
declared,  '*  That  the  office-bearers  in  the  house 
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of  God  have  a  spiritual  intrinsic  power  from 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  head  of  his  Church,  to 
meet  in  assemblies  about  the  aflbirs  thereof."* 
The  commission  in  their  "  Seasonable  admoni- 
tion'' of  1698,  publicly  declare,  *'  We  do  believe 
and  own  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  and 
King  of  his  Church ;  and  that  He  hath  instituted 
in  his  Church,  offices  and  ordinances,  order  and 
government,  and  not  left  it  to  the  will  of 
men,  magistrate,  or  church,  to  alter  at  their 
pleasure/'t 

Such  is  the  ancient  faith  and  testimony  of 
the  Scotch  Church  in  this  matter,  long  held  and 
maintained  in  the  most  zealous,  determined, 
and  energetic  manner;  then,  for  a  certain  period 
suifered  to  lie  in  abeyance,  and  although,  by 
some  warmly  cherished  and  maintained,  by  a  still 
larger  majority  either  acknowledged  as  a  mere 
form,  or  as  antiquated,  enthusiastic,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  times.  This  period  is  often  termed  by 
the  Free  Church  adherents  as  the  "  reign  of  the 
Moderates."  But  of  late  years,  the  old  doctrine 
has  revived  in  all  its  former  strength.  Its 
results  are  manifest,  '*  known  and  read  of  all 
men."    *'  He  who  runs  may  read  them ;"  and 

•  Brown's  History  of  Um  Omitli  of  ScoOud.    EdBtkn  1764» 
P.3S6. 
t  Und.  p.  344. 
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while  DO  one,  who  takes  any  interest  in  public 
afiaira,  can  paaa  them  by  without  some  attention* 
they  offer  to  the  atateaman, — to  those  who 
minister  in  holy  things,  and  to  all  who  would 
investigate  the  rise  and  progress  of  events,  reli- 
gious, social,  and  political,  a  theme  worthy  d 
their  study,  and  apecially  if  (as  for  instance, 
being  legislators)  it  may  be  needful  for  them  to 
express  and  embody  their  views  by  open  and 
decided  acta.  I  ahall  be  thankful,  and  shall  have 
done  my  part  if  I  have  been  able  to  record  any 
circumstances  calculated  to  promote  a  ''  right 
judgment''  in  those  who  may  have  only  to 
judge,  or  right  acts  in  those,  who  may  have  to 
act  on  the  question  of  the  Free  Church. 

As  some  individuals,  who  are  but  little  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  in  its  application,  and 
detail,  may  possibly  imagine  that  this  question 
of  civil  interference  is  more  of  a  noininal,  than 
of  a  real  character,,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
exerdsed,  and  therefore  need  not  be  appre- 
hended, or  magnified  into  such  an  evfl,  as  it  is 
considered  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
as  there  is  a  numerous  party,  who  have  asserted 
continually,  and  of  whom  some  still  continue  to 
assert,  that  the  whole  is  as  an  insignificant 
matter,  and  not  sufficiently  pressing  either  on 
the  conscience  of  those  who  are  involved,  or  ou 
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the  interest  of  the  people  at  large»  as  to  excite 
sach  a  stir,  and  to  prove  one  of  the  chief  courses 
of  disruption,  I  shall  instance  here  a  few  well 
known  examples,  where  the  civil  power  has  heen 
directly,  and  authoritatively  brought  to  bear  on 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of 
those  functions,  which,  according  to  their  view, 
belong  to  the  Church  exclusively,  and  alone. 

In  the  Lethendy  and  Stewarton  Cases,  the 
Court  of  Session  interdicted  Presbyteries,  as  to 
the  admission  of  Pastors  to  these  two  charges 
respectively. 

In  the  Marnoch  Case,  the  Court  of  Session 
issued  a  decree  inquiring  a  Church  Court  to 
take  on  trial,  and  admit  a  probationer,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  the  Stewarton  Case,  the  Court  of  Session 
granted  an  interdict  against  various  measures 
for  providing  additional  means  of  grace,  in 
behalf  of  an  increasing  population,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline. 

In  the  Strathbogie  Case,  the  Court  of  Session 
interdicted  measures,  nearly  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter with  those  last  mentioned,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church  Courts. 

In  the  Second  Auchterarder  Case,  the  Court 
of  Session  held  the  members  of  an  inferior 
Church  Court  liable   to  damages  in  a  matter 
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where  they  refaaed  to  act  spiritually,  and  eode* 
siastically  in  defiance  of  the  superior  Chorch 
Court. 

In  the  Calsamond  Case,  the  Court  of  Session 
interdicted  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Church,  prohibiting  a  minister  from  officiating 
in  a  particular  parish. 

In  the  Cambusnethan,  Stranraer  and  Fourth 
Lethendy  Cases,  the  Court  of  Session  interdicted 
the  General  Assembly,  and  inferior  Church 
Courts,  from  inflicting  Church  censures,  and 
proceeding  in  trials  involving  charges  of  immo- 
rality against  respective  ministers. 

In  the  First  and  Second  Strathbogie  Cases,  the 
Court  of  Session,  acting  just  in  the  opposite 
manner  to  that  which  I  last  noticed,  suspending 
sentences  inflicted  by  Church  judicatories. 

In  the  Third  Strathbogie  Case,  the  Court  of 
Session  interdicted  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
of  deposition  from  the  Blinistry,  pronounced  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church. 

In  connexion  with  the  Fifth  Strathbogie  Case, 
the  Court  of  Session  assumed  a  right  of  judg* 
ment,  as  to  whether  certain  individuals,  elected 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  should,  or 
should  not  take  their  seats. 

With  this  list  I  conclude  my  notes  on  the 
subject,  and  leave  the  question,  as  to  its  import- 
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ance,*  to  the  jodgment  of  my  readers,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  Scotland  alone,  or  to 
other  churches,  subject  to  the  influence  of  those 
remarkable  transactions  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  narrate,  as  exhibited  in  this  country. 

^iMebyUMtpMchof  Sir  Bobert  PM»  oa  iht  Moond  niglil  of 
Um  pfwttit  ScmoB,  that  iht  note  of  prapantioii  for  tiMPtefia- 
mtMuj  ditcowkm  of  the  ifaoidoii  at  hif»»  has  ben  alraady 
•ooaded  in  the  qparter  fitwn  whence  the  aiwiooncementcomee  with 
thentmoetpoeaibleweiffht.  Hm  worde  of  the  Pk«nier»  nferring 
to  a  ipeech  of  Mr.  Cdk|iihoan»  are  ae  CoDowe : 

**  He»  (Mr.  C.)  haa  alfaided  to  my  pofiej^  with  reapeet  to  the 
Church  of  Scotlandi  bat  that  haa  no  bearing  on  the  qncetion, 
which  mnat  be  conaiderad  and  diacneeed,  and  that  too«  at  a  very 
earljpefiod.'*-^an.  Mth,  1846. 
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ilii^ntft  26.  Ecim&ttr^^  to  PerlA.  — We 
left  Edinburgh  this  morning,  on  a  day  of 
fairer  promiae  than  any  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  throu^out  which  we  have  had  very 
wet,  variable,  and  inclement  weather,  as,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  case  in  all  Great  Britain, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe. 
Scotland,  therefore,  is  not  peculiar  in  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  its  climate  this  year. 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  harvest  com* 
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meDced  in  some  fidds  close  to  the  town  of 
Edinburgh.  The  grain  had  certainly  ripened 
without  any  sunshine  of  customary  summer 
warmth.  But  still,  as  ever  has  been,  and 
as  ever  shall  be,  the  gracious  promise  holds 
good  that,  notwithstanding  much  human 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  and  pertain  degrees 
of  failure  and  deficiency,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  "  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  hardest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease/'*  I  have  heard  it  quaintly,  and  apUy 
remarked,  that  we  may  note  little  of  genial 
warmth  shining  on  the  crops,  but  that  the 
fields  are  up  early,  and  out  till  late.  They 
lose  not  one  single  ray  of  all  the  genial 
beams  put  forth  from  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment; and  a  deep  natural  truth  is-  con- 
tained in  those  few  and  simple  words  of  the 
Ptalmist,  "  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof."t 

After  driving  nine  miles,  we  reached  Queen's 
Ferry,  where  the  waters  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  for  a  short  space  become  very  narrow, 
and  the  two  .opposite  headlands  closely 
approach  one  another.    A  steam-boat  plies 
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every  boor  to  convey  passengers  and  car- 
riages across.  The  northern  shore  presents 
a  line  of  picturesque  clift  ;  and  a  small 
island,  with  ruins  upon  it,  occupies  the  very 
spot  on  the  waters,  where  such  a  feature 
seems  most  adapted  to  embellish  and  com- 
plete the  scene. 

We  thought  the  country  rather  uninterest- 
ing, except  so  far  as  the  well-tilled  fields 
attracted  our  attention,  until  we  drew  near 
to  Kinross — a  neat  town  on  the  border  of 
Loch  Leven.  The  immediate  banks  of  this 
lake  are  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
although  I  was  much  struck  with  the  bold 
and  varied  grandeur  of  two  mountainous 
heights,  between  which  its  waters  lie  ia 
calm  shelter  and  security;  a  little  green 
island,  almost  level  with  the  waters,  is  like- 
wise there ;  and  on  this  island  a  castle 
stands  —  Loch  Leven  Castle  —  of  which  I 
shall  say  no  more  than  just  mention  the 
name. 

If  one  says  any  thing  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  avoid 
saying  more  than  will  suit  my  inclinations, 
as  a  mere  passing  traveller,  and  observer  of 
Scotland  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment: 
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while,  with  regard  to  mere  local  matters, 
regarding  a  scene  so  thoroughly  and  fre- 
qaently  described,  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
into  competition  with  Guide  Books  and 
Travelling  Companions,  by  notices  of  that 
description,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
be  far  better  given  in  the  pages  of  those 
works.* 

During  the  day  we  visited  several  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and  found  them  generally  well 
supplied  with  Bibles  and  religious  books. 
It  struck  me  that  thosci  with  whom  we  con- 
versed, made  more  frequent  use  of  lan- 
guage and  expressions,  such  as  would  result 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
from  general  reading,  than  we  should  have 
heard  in  England,  as  coming  from  a  similar 
dass.  I  have  been  told  by  those  qualified 
to  form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
sermons,  entirely  of  an  argumentative  and 
doctrinal  character,  are  welcomed  and  listened 
to  by  the  Scottish  labouring  classes  in  a 
manner  quite  surprising  to  those  who  only 


;  Um  nooMroiH  and  esednt  Gvidt-Books  ^ 
for  tnftllffi  is  SeoCkod,  I  kaov  none  wUeh  •quab  tbal 
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know  the  kindred  order  in  the  south.  I 
can  certainly  answer  for  the  soatherns,  that 
sermons  meekly  addressed  to  the  head»  with- 
out appeals  to  the  heart,  and  withovJt  light 
and  $hade^  (if  I  may  use  the  expression  to 
denote  variety  of  subject  and  illustration), 
are  most  unacceptable  to  them.  The  first 
thing  needful  for  a  hearer — I  mean  attention 
— ^is  not  won  at  all,  far  less  sustained.  We, 
as  Clergy,  might  learn  no  ineffectual  lesson 
from  an  old  writer,  much  studied  by  many 
of  us,  who  treats  much  of  the  wmm  mifarm. 
What  can  so  secure  the  good-will  of  our 
hearers,  as  a  body,  than  an  evident,  un- 
wearied, and  affectionate  endeavour  to  in- 
terest their  minds  and  hearts?  And  this  may 
be  made  a  constant  object  of  our  study 
without  the  slightest  derogation  to  our  faith- 
fulness, without  the  slightest  disregard  of 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  God's  will,  so  con- 
stantly and  fully  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  as 
to  simplicity,  plainness  of  speech,  and  the 
diligent  avoidance  of  all  undue  decoration 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.*  May 
God  give  to  his  Ministers  grace,  and  wis- 
dom, and  love  to  study  their  hearers,  who^ 
*  S«e  1  Cor.  II.  4.»  9  Cor.  in.  xii.  ▼.  1 1.  3. 
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soever  they  may  be,  and  while  they  preach 
sound  doctrine,  m  to  speak  it — I  dwell  on 
the  word  so*  —  that  multitudes  may  be« 
lievel 

We  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  mUes  journey  before  reaching 
Perth.  During  four  or  five  miles'  of  this 
distance,  we  went  through  the  deep  valley 
or  defile  of  Glen  Fiurg — ^well  wooded,  orna- 
mented with  rock  and  heath,  and  enlivened 
by  a  sparkling  stream.  FVom  this  valley, 
we  suddenly  emerged  into  an  extensive  plain, 
whose  flat  surface,  boundless  fidds  of  com 
almost  without  any  division,  and  circling 
belt  of  wooded  hills,  including  those  called 
the  Ochill*hins,  strongly  reminded  me  of 
some  of  the  wide-spreading  vallies  between 
Tarbes  and  Pitu,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean 
range.  Nothing  but  the  snow-topped  pin- 
nacles were  wanting;  and  every  traveller 
knows  how  often  such  snow-topped  pinna- 
cles are  invisible,  in  consequence  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  very  long  straight  road,  and 
the  absence  of  hedges,  or  divisions  of  any 
kind,  added  much  to  the  similarity  of  the 
scene.    I  was  glad  to  see  the  com  so  yellow 

•  8m  Aeti  znr.  1. 
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Bs  it  18  here,  and  little,  if  at  all,  laid  by  the 
late  rains. 

We  passed  Balmanno  Castle  on  the  left. 
It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Scottish 
castle  and  mansion  house,  and  in  complete 
preservation.  Fait  of  the  stmcture  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Near  it  stands  a  Church 
and  Manse,  of  a  very  superior  character,  and 
all  the  three  buildings  are  delightfully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  OchiU-hills,  among  em- 
bowering woods,  and  with  a  plain  before 
them  stretching  far  and  wide,  and  covered 
with  the  ''  laetse  segetes,'*  which,  notwith* 
standing  rain,  cold,  and  mist,  are  now  richly 
waving  around,  and  bearing  a  special  token 
in  this  unfavourable  year  to  Scottish  industry 
and  skill,  directed  under  God's  blessing,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  fertile  plain  we 
passed  a  range  of  neat  dwelling-houses,  and 
met  various  parties  strolling  about,  whose 
appearance  at  once  suggested  that  we  must 
be  near  the  mineral  waters  or  baths.  Bathers 
and  water-drinkers  have  certainly  their  own 
special  character  and  mien,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  persons  occupied  with  their  daily 
avocations  of  life,  as  it  is  from  that  of  the 
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active  and  engaged  trayeller.  I  stopped  and 
inqnired  the  name  of  the  place,  and  added* 
'*  Do  people  come  here  to  drink  mineral 
waters  r'  ''  Yes !  the  Pitcaithly  waters.'' 

The  habitations  and  lodgings  are  new, 
and  bear  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Earn 
— a  very  handsome  bridge  being  dose  at 
hand. 

The  following  carious  passage  taken  from 
the  Session  Records  of  the  F^tfish  of  Dan« 
bamy  shows  the  estimation  in  which  these 
waters  have  been  long  held,  and  also  illos- 
trates  the  religioos  character  and  history  of 
the  times  on  the  snbject  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  date  is  that  of  the  20th  September,  1711. 
**  Session  met  according  to  appointment,  and 
took  into  consideration  the  profanation  (ff 
the  Sabbath,  by  people  frequenting  the  medi* 
cine-well  of  Fitcai^y,  whereupon  some  of 
the  Elders  were  desired  to  inspect  the  well 
every  Sabbath  morning,  and  dehort  the  people 
from  coming  to  it  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
inquire  what  parishes  they  belonged  to,  that 
word  may  be  sent  to  their  respective  minis* 
ters  to  discharge  them ;  and  John  VaDance 
is  forbidden  to  give  them  passage  at  Dun- 
bamy  boat,  and  Thomas  Drummond  desired 
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to  spread  the  report  that  they  are  to  be 
stopped  by  constables,  by  authority  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace.*'* 

Advancing  a  little  onward,  and  leaving  the 
valley  by  a  gentle  ascent,  which  winds  up 
to  the  rights  we  went  through  Craigend, 
where  there  is  a  series  of  substantial,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ornamental  cottages,  with 
sloping  gardens  attached,  as  pleasing  to  look 
at  as  they  are  productive.  I  heard  that 
these  dwellings  were  erected  and  partly 
arranged  by  the  late  Sir  David  Moncrieffe, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  wish  ex- 
pressed on  a  death-bed.  This  was  the  in- 
teresting testimony  given  to  me  by  an  elderly 
woman,  who  had  been  the  occupant  of  one 
of  these  cottages.  She  spoke  with  much 
affection  of  her  late  home.  I  say  her  late 
home,  not  as  if  she  had  been  turned  out  by 
her  landlord,  but  because  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  in  consequence  of  its  demolition,  to 
make  way  for  a  new  raibroad,  soon  to  be 
established  here  with  all  the  **  ferrea  regna" 
of  its  sway.  Two  shafts  are  now  in  progress 
in  order  to  tunnel  this  hill,  and  these  are 
the    first   intimation  of  the   works  to    be 
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carried    on    in    this   immediate   neighbour- 
hood. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  Perth, 
the  river  Tay,  and  all  its  sorroanding 
beauties  appeared  at  once  spread  out  beneath 
us.  IVom  such  a  spot,  perhaps,  as  this  the 
Roman  legions,  beholding  the  river  and  its 
neighbouring  locality,  with  one  voice  ex- 
claimed, ''  Ecce  Tiber !  Eoce  Campus  Bfar- 
tius/'  Nor  do  I  wonder  that  they  were 
struck  with  the  similitude,  although  I  must 
say  that  no  point  from  which  I  ever  saw 
the  nber,  *  presented  that  Roman  river  in 
any  degree  of  beauty  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Tsy.  But  similitude  of  character  is 
one  thing.  Comparison  as  to  degree  of 
beauty  is  quite  a  distinct  matter.  I  shall 
speak  of  this  river  again,  and  will  now 
only  add,  as  one  of  the  pleasant  nmem- 
brances  of  our  journey  this  day,  that  we 
entered  Perth  under  a  fine  avenue  ^of  trees 
(sufdi  as  form  the  approach  to  so  many 
foreign  towns,  and  to  so  few  in  Great 
Britain)  and  across  one  of  those  verdant 
open  pleasant  grounds — locally  called  the 
'« Inohes,'*  in  whidi,  at  each  end  of  the 
town    nspectivdy,   4he   citizens   of  PMh 
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enjoy  two  of  the  most  valuable  public  ac- 
quisitiona  of  the  kind,  which  any  city  can 
poaaesa.  We  lodged  at  the  Star,  a  well 
conducted  inn,,  with  a  very  obliging  and 
attentive  landlord. 
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Auguit  27.  Per(&  to  Dunkeld.— The  tra- 
veller should  not  hurry  out  of  Perth  too 
rapidly^  and  I  only  desire  for  any  travelling 
friend,  that,  he  may  have  as  glorious  a  day 
for  enjoying  it  and  its  neighbourhood  as 
that  with  which  we  were  favoured.  The  snn 
was  glowingly  warm,  the  sky  brightly  blue, 
and  the  few  clouds  which  floated  in  the 
heavens,  though  of  deep  and  dark  hue,  threat- 
ened no  rain  to  one  acquainted  even  in  a 
slight  degree  with  the  atmosphere  of  this 
land.  We  obtained  a  side-saddle  for  one  of 
the  ponies,  and  lirs.  T— —  accompanied  me 
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on  a  circuit,  which  induded  a  survey  of  the 
town  and  Kinfans  Castle.     We  failed  in  our 

attempt  to  see  Scone,  as  Lord  M ,  the 

owner  of  Scone,  will  not  allow  any  stranger 
to  visit  it.  This  is  not  very  obliging  on  the 
part  of  his  Lordship ;  and,  when  we  con- 
sider the  historical  reminiscences  attached  to 
the  place,  the  prohibition  is  rather  a  strong 
illustration  of  a  man  doing  what   he  likes 

with  his    own.    I  went   to  Lord  M 's 

agent  in  Perth,  to  whom  I  was  directed, 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  order 
for    admission,    but,    though    most    civilly 

received  at  Mr.  C 's  office,  I  found  that 

on  no  day  of  the  year,  and  on  no  occasion, 
whether  his  Lordship  was  present  or  absent, 
could  Scone  be  seen  by  a  stranger.  Some 
damage  and  mischief  done  on  some  former 
occasion  in  the  grounds,  is  the  reason  given 
out,  or  at  least  understood  in  the  town  as 
the  cause  of  the  prohibition ;  but  I  should 
imagine  that,  if  the  misconduct  of  one  or 
)wo  parties  was  thus  generally  visited,  the 
public  would  be  excluded  from  every  inte- 
resting place  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Perth  is  derived  from  '*perdo,*'  or  that 
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travellers  become  more  destructive  here  than 
at  Chatsworth,  Hamilton,  or  Powerscourt. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  noble  owner  of  Soone 
would  re-consider  his  resolution,  remember- 
ing what  Scone  was  in  old  time,  and  in  history 
is  still. 

In  going  to  Kinfans  Castle  we  traversed 
a  portion  of  the  chief  streets,  and  most 
stirring  part  of  Perth,  and  then  reached  the 
bridge.  However,  on  arriving  there  we  were 
instantly  arrested  by  the  beanty  of  the  pros- 
pect which  met  us  on  all  sides,  but  especiaDy 
by  that  northward,  which  includes  the  curv- 
ing and  wooded  bank  of  the  Tay — ^the  full, 
wide,  sparkling,  amber'^x>loured  water  of  that 
river,  which  flashed  onward  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine — the  large  turf'^x>vered  expanse  of 
the  North  Inch,  with  a  line  of  handsome 
dwellings  on  its  border,  and  a  clearly  defined 
range  of  mountains  encircling  the  whole  in 
the  distant  horizon.  The  river  here  reminded 
me  of  some  parts  of  the  Seine,  and  the  like- 
ness was  much  increased  by  the  steep  ridge 
rising  from  the  river  towards  the  south,  with 
houses,  terraces,  and  gardens  scattered  about, 
very  much  in  foreign  style.    Neither  could 
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any  one,  accastomed  to  foreign  scenes,  omit 
to  obsenre  a  large  number  of  washerwomen 
employed  in  their  calling  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  French  towns. 

On  passing  the  bridge  we  ascended  the 
opposite  hill  for  about  two  miles ;  and  after 
the  anxieties  of  this  year  on  the  subject  of 
the  crops,  we  were  specially  pleased  with 
seeing  twelve  or  fourteen  reapers  employed  on 
a  field  of  barley,  quite  ripe,  erect,  ftiU  in  the 
.  ear,  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  late 
inclement  weather.  The  labourers  were  cut- 
ting it  down  with  a  scythe  of  a  different  con- 
struction to  any  which  I  have  ever  seen  in 
England.  It  had  two  handles,  which  were 
joined  in  one  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
blade,  and  instead  of  one  short  cross-bar  near 
the  end  of  the  handle,  it  had  four  thin  curved 
bars  of  iron,  one  end  of  these  bars  being  fixed 
into  the  shorter  of  the  two  handles,  and  the 
other,  in  each,  curving  round  to  a  point,  but 
only  fixed  or  joined  to  the  implement  at  one 
place.  The  reapers  seemed  to  consider  this 
plan  a  great  assistance  in  gathering  and  lay- 
ing the  swathe,  at  each  stroke  of  the  scythe, 
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but  said  it  was  not  by  any  means  general  in 
this  part  of  the  country.* 

After  ascending  a  certain  height  we  arrived 
at  the  lodge  gate  bdonging  to  Kin£uis  Castle, 
and  entering  the  park,  turned  round  to  the 
right  in  order  to  9ee  the  cdebrated  view 
from'  the  tower  on  the  summit  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  hill^— I  believe  Kinnoul  Hill,  ^e 
green  road  leading  to  that  spot  is  carried 
along  glades  and  plantations  with  an  under- 
growth of  fern  and  mountain  heath,  giving 
cover  to  abundance  of  game,  which  enlivened 
our  way. 

The  tower  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty 
diff,  partly  covered  with  pines,  and  partly 
grey  with  rock,  hanging  in  precipitous  ridges 
of  the  very  boldest  character.  Below  these 
were  green  pastures,  also  on  a  very  steep 
slope ;  these  were  succeeded  by  a  certain 
brmdth  of  valley,  perfectly  flat,  and  covered 
with  the  yellow  harvest ;  and  then  flowed  the 
wide  river,  occasionally  somewhat  narrowed, 

•  I  hum  bdbra  um  tb«  dmwiof  of  a  9CfAt$,  wmj  iW* 
larlf  fonDid— ?b.,  tlw  **  Impcorod  mpbf  mjihtr  of  W. 
DnimiMNid  ud  800%  of  tho  Agricaltanl  MvMaiMof  SlMiv 
aad  DoWb. 
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and  at  other  parts  so  mach  expanded  as  to 
bear  quite  a  lake-like  appearance ;  and  then 
there  was  another  line  of  waving  com,  and, 
beyond,  a  mountainous  ridge,  with  its  wall  of 
foliage  and  rock,  rising  high  into  the  air. 
Some  boats  were  plying  on  the  river,  look- 
ing like  mere  specks  from  the  height  on  which 
we  stood ;  and  two  or  three  ships  with  masts 
and  sails,  most  unexpectedly  to  me,  appeared 
in  our  sight.  Kinfans  Castle  rose  among  the 
trees  on  the  left,  while  several  clusters  of  neat 
labourers'  residences,  two  or  three  ornamental 
cottages,  and  some  compact  farms,  added 
the  thought  of  human  comfort  and  human 
habitation  to  the  other  pleasant  feelings 
awakened  by  the  scene  around. 

We  were  favoured  with  the  clearest  and 
most  brilliant  sunshine ;  and  I  may  truly  say, 
that  I  never  saw  a  combination  of  similar 
objects  with  more  admiration  and  delight 
than  from  Kinnoul  Hill. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  Castle  itself:  a 
very  handsome  and  comfortable  residence, 
with  good  library,  a  collection  of  scientific 
instruments  arranged  in  an  apartment  called 
''the  shop,''  and  many  objects  of  art  and 
taste.    We  returned  home  along  the  lower 
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road,  near  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  every  traveller  •  visiting 
this  neighbourhood,  and  desirous  of  enjoy* 
ing  a  noble  view,  to  pursue  exactly  the  same 
course  as  that  which  I  have  just  described. 

During  the  day  I  accosted  an  old  man 
and  gave  him  \  tract,  saying,  '*  Do  you 
like  such  books  as  these  ?" 

'<  Yes,"  said  he.  '*  Vm  a  Non-intrusion 
man." 

"Why?"  said  I. 

*'  Because  other  folks  are." 

The  opponents  of  the  Free  Church  say, 
that  this  among  the  poor  is  a  very  common 
reason.  However,  any  opinion  as  to  the  fact 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  must  be  formed  by 
induction-^by  a  watchful  observation  and 
diligent  inquiry  on  the  subject,  in  various 
cases  and  various  localities,  and  under  va- 
rious circumstances;  and  such  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  make  wherever  I  go.  However, 
having  previously  given  one  instance  of  dis- 
crimination among  the  poorer  classes,  on  this 
subject,  I  may  now  mention  a  case  just 
of  an  opposite  character.  This  appears  only 
fair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  on  to  Dunkeld, 
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and  during  this  stage,  when  very  near  that 
town,  entered  the  Highlands,  passing  the 
boandaiy,  which  is  considered  as  the  line  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  Lowlands. 
In  a  map,  which  I  have  with  me,  I  see  that 
this  division  line  is  marked  as  commencing  at 
Nairn,  on  the  Moray  Firth,  whence  it  crosses 
Scotland  diagonally  from  the  above-mentioned 
point,  not  fiur  from  Inverness,  first  stretching 
eastward  for  a  short  distance ;  then  descending 
due  south  to  Alyth,  and  then  bending  in  a 
south-western  direction  by  Blairgowrie,  Dun- 
keld,  Crieff,  Doune,  and  Drjrmen,  to  Dun* 
barton  on  the  Clyde,  where  it  terminates. 

Scotland  is  thus  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions ;  that  of  the  Highlands  being  consi- 
derably the  largest.  I  have  traced  out  this 
demarcation,  as  those  unacquainted  with  the 
country  have  often  a  very  indistinct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  subject. 

As  we  approached  Dunkeld,  the  mountains 
rose  before  us  in  wilder  and  grander  forms 
than  any  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  line  of 
country.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  clothed 
with  wood,  through  the  great  and  indefati- 
gable ener^,  as  a  planter,  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Athol.    At  the  same  time  their  topmost 
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sammits  bear  the  true  Scottish  features  of 
purple  heather  and  grey  rock.  The  two 
loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  heights  stand 
right  opposite  to  one  another^  and  approach 
so  closely  at  their  roots  as  in  some  places  to 
leave  little  more  than  sufficient  space  for  the 
course  of  the  river  Tay,  which  flows  between 
them  in  ^  a  blroad  and  sparkling  stream. 
These  two  mountains  bear  respectiTely  the 
stem  names  of  Craigry-bams  and  Craig- 
yinean. 

The  poet  Gray,  who  visited  Dunkeld  in 
1766,  thus  describes  the  approach  to  and 
situation  of  the  place ; — 

**  The  road  came  to  the  brow  of  a  deep 
descent ;  and  between  two  woods  of  oak  we 
saw,  far  bdow  us,  the  Tay  come  sweeping  along 
at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  at  least  150  feet 
deep,  dear  as  glass,  full  to  the  brim,  and  very 
rapid  in  its  course.  It  seemed  to  issue  out  of 
woods,  thick  and  tall,  that  arose  on  either 
hand,  and  were  oveihung  by  broken  rocky 
cragsof  vast  height  above  them;  to  the  west 
the  tops  of  higher  mountains  appeared,  on 
which  the  evening  clouds  reposed.  Down  by 
the  side  of  the  river»  under  the  thickest 
shades,  is  seated  the  town  of  Dunkeld.    In 
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the  midst  of  it  stands  a  rained  cathedral ; 
the  tower  and  shell  of  the  building  are  still 
entire.  A  little  beyond  it,  a  large  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol  extends  a  mile  beyond  the 
town ;  and  as  his  grounds  are  intersected  by 
the  streets  and  roads,  he  has  flung  arches  of 
communication  across  them  that  add  much 
to  the  scenery  of  the  place." 

The  crowd  of  travellers  is  now  pouring 
rapidly  into  the  Highlands.  Inns  and  coaches 
are  as  full  as  possible ;  and  I  heard  that 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  railroad  leading 
to  Scotland,  and  partly  from  the  commercial 
and  general  prosperity  of  this  year,  the  number 
of  persons  of  a  class  less  wealthy  than  that  of 
which  travellers  is  generally  formed  was 
greatly  beyond  anjrthing  hitherto  known. 
This  district  has  also  been  brought  into 
increased  notice  and  celebrity  by  Her  Majesty  ^s 
late  visits,  and  known  interest  in  these 
scenes. 

We  could  neither  find  lodgings  at  the  pleas- 
antly situated  inn  at  Birnam,  just  outside 
Dunkeld,  nor  at  the  Athol  Arms,  near  the 
bridge.  "  Not  a  corner  vacant,*'  was  the 
answer  at  the  latter  place.  However,  on 
driving  to  the  other  end  of  the  street,  we 
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found  aocommodation  at  Fisher's  Hotel, 
though  that  house  was  very  much  crowded 
also. 

In  the  evening  our  prayers  were  attended 
by  the  landlady  and  eig^t  or  nine  others, 
including  the  ostler.  That  the  will  makes  the 
way,  was  clearly  exemplified  here ;  far  not* 
withstanding  the  throng  in  the  house,  there 
was  this  fuU  attendance  at  our  evening  worship 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord's  family,  while 
sometimes  we  have  found  that  a  very  trifling 
obstacle,  real  or  imaginary,  has  been  used 
as  a  reason  for  declining  to  attend. 

However,  I  generally  have  some  additions 
to  our  own  small  party.  Last  nig^t  there 
were  five  or  six.  This  evening  the  landlady 
thanked  me  in  a  most  feeling  manner;  she 
came  to  our  service  again  the  next  morning, 
and  showed  us  every  attention  and  kindness 
during  our  stay.  I  also  liked  very  much  our 
friendly  and  chatty  landlord;  and  certainly, 
with  the  attractions  pf  the  country,  and  our 
pleasant  reception,  I  could  not  help  at  least 
a  partial  echo  to  the  kind  wish  expressed  on 
parting,  that  we  should  remain  a  month  at 
Dunkeld  instead  of  a  single  day. 

Amgutt  28.    DunkeU  to  BUAr^AthoL—We 
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visited  this  morning  the  cathedral  of  Don- 
keld,  part  of  which  forms  a  beautiful  ruin« 
roofed  only  by  the  sky,  though  otherwise 
not  much  dilapidated,  and  part  a  church  of 
the  Presbyterian  establishment.  The  ravage 
done  here  took  place  in  the  year  1560,  when 
all  the  combustible  parts  of  the  structure  were 
burnt  by  the  populace,  acting  on  or  rather 
over-acting  the  following  order  from  the  Privy 
Council  in  Scotland. 

'*  To  our  traist  friendis,  the  Lairds  of  Arn- 
tilly  and  Kinvaid. 

''  Traist  friendis,  after  maist  harty  commen- 
dacion,  we  pray  you  faill  not  to  pass  inconti- 
nent to  the  Kyrk  of  Dunkeld,  and  tak  doun 
the  haill  images  thereof,  and  bring  furth  to 
the  Kyrk-zayrd,  and  bum  them  openly,  and 
siclyk  cast  doun  the  altaris,  and  purge  the  Kyrk 
of  all  kynd  of  monuments  of  idolatrye  ;  and 
this  ze  faill  not  to  do,  as  ze  will  do  us  singular 
empleseur;  and  so  committis  you  to  the 
protection  of  Gkxl. 

''  From  Edinburgh,  the  xii  of  August,  1560. 

**  Faill  not,  hot  ze  tak  guid  heyd  that 
neither  the  desks,  windocks,  nor  durris,  be 
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ony  ways  hurt  or   broken — eyther   glassin 
work,  or  iron  wark, 

*'  Ab.  Erotll. 

"  Jambs  Stuabt. 

"  RUTHTBN.'' 

The  view  of  this  Cathedral,  of  Lord  Glen- 

lyon's  garden  and  residence,  of  the  Dnnkdd 

woods,  and  of  the  mountains  in  the  badc- 

.  ground,  as  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  bridge, 

is  of  the  most  beautiful  description. 

An  excursion  to  a  most  picturesque  water* 
fall,  called  the  Hermitage,  whither  we  went 
by  the  high  road,  and  a  subsequent  walk 
home  through  a  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
mat'  pleasure  grounds,  with  a  visit  to  the  half- 
risen  walls  of  a  mansion  commenced  by  the 
late  Duke,  but  suddenly  stopped  at  his  death ; 
and  to  the  two  first  larch  trees  planted  in 
Scotland,  formed  our  course  to-day,  as  it  is 
that  of  most  visitors  to  the  place. 

I  have  never  been  in  a  country  where  the 
tracts  are  more  warmly  and  gratefully  received 
than  in  Scotland.  Sometimes  on  passing  a 
shepherd  on  the  hiUs,  we  hold  one  up,  and  in 
general  the  man  comes  running  down  ;  and 
when  he  ascertains  the  nature  of  the  little 
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gift,  and  reads  the  title,  a  welcome  response 
to  the  offer  invariably  ensues.  We  carry  with 
us  both  English  and  Gaelic  tracts,  a  plan  to 
be  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  High- 
lands, as  we  have  personally  experienced, 
for  we  generally  ask  which  would  be  most 
acceptable,  and  generally  receive  a  decided 
answer,  one  way  or  other.  Some  say  they 
cannot  read  English,  and  others  that  they 
cannot  read  Graelic,  but  all  read  either  one  or 
the  other. 

The  dress  in  these  parts  is  national  and 
characteristic.  Tartans  of  various  colours  aie 
worn  by  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
boys  very  generally  wear  kilts,  often  gay  in 
colour,  hut  as  often  much  tattered. 

The  drive  from  Dunkeld  to  Blair  Athol 
lies  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.  You 
first  wind  round  the  base  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  then  proceed  along  the 
borders  of  the  river,  through  woods  hanging 
steeply  over  it,  then  approach  the  pass  of 
Killicrankie,  which  forms  a  short  portion  of 
the  way  to  Blair  Athol.  Here  the  sudden 
bend  of  the  valley,  with  its  current  d  water, 
rushing  deeply  among  bold  and  rugged  rocks, 
and  having  steep  wooded  heights,  and  craggy 

VOL.  II.  c 
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mountains  beyond  these  at  each  side,  well 
deseires  the  praise  and  admiration  which  it 
wins  from  every  trayeller  in  this  beaatifid 
region. 

At  certain  points  of  the  road,  and  not  iar 
distant  from  one  another,  are  two  bridges, 
with  narrow  and  impetnons  streams,  flashing 
and  foaming  along  beneath  each  lofty  arch. 
Either,  or  both  well  deserve  to  arrest  the 
traveller  a  few  minutes  on  his  way,  as  to  see 
them  with  advantage  it  is  requisite  to  diverge 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  high  road. 
On  looking  over  one  of  them,  I  saw  a  mode 
of  salmon  Ashing  perfectly  new  to  me,  and 
which  I  should  think  must  require  no  small 
supply  of  that  predatory  patience,  for  which 
fishennen  seem  proverluBl.  Just  on  the  edge 
of  ananrow  but  violent  torrent  sat  a  man  with 
a  kmg*hand]ed  sharp  hook,  or  *'  gaff*'  in  his 
hand,  and  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
water,  in  a  position  apparently  most  insecure. 
Tliere  he  remained,  watching  the  tumbling 
and  foaming  stream,  which  fell  into  a  small 
hdlow  in  the  rock  within  the  reach  of  his 
piscatory  weapon,  and  occasionally  dipping 
his  gpff ;  with  a  short  upward  jerking  motion, 
into  the  current,  as  it  fell  into  the  foaming 
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cavity  in  which  it  was  received  below.  I 
went  down  to  ask  him  something  about  his 
proceedings,  but  so  lond  was  the  noise  of  the 
torrent,  that  thotigh  I  went  within  four  or 
five  foet  of  him  behind,  (and  there  was  no 
way  of  approaching  him,  except  along  a 
jutting  rock  in  the  rear),  I  could  not  make  him 
hear  my  call ;  and  I  literally  stood  behind  him 
for  some  minutes,  under  the  apprehension  of 
startling  him  by  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
or  roaring  in  his  ear,  and  so  endangering  a 
fall  into  the  waters.  Probably  the  stalwart 
Highlander  would  have  smiled  at  my  imagin* 
ing  him  of  a  nervous  temperament,  but  such 
was  my  feeling  at  the  time.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  round,  and  perceiving 
me,  entered  into  conversation.  This  mode  of 
sport  seemed  to  be  in  high  favour;  and  in 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  number  of 
fish  which  he  caught,  he  said,  firom  one  to 
four  in  a  day.  His  practised  eye  saw  when 
to  strike  at  a  salmon  in  the  current,  which 
he  did  three  or  four  times,  while  I  was  look- 
ing on,  though  I  could  not  observe  the  least 
intimation  of  a  fish  at  one  moment  more  than 
another. 

c  2 
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While  I  was  obsemng  these  singiilar  pro- 
ceedings, Mrs.  T went  into  the  little 

lodge  dose  at  hand,  belonging  to  a  residence 
most  romantically  sitoated,  and  standing  on 
the  side  of  the  deep  defile  and  completely 
embowered  with  trees.  She  had  some  con* 
yersation  with  the  occupant  ot  the  lodge,  a 
woman  of  a  pious  spirit,  whose  dwelling  was 
neat  as  dwelling-place  could  be. 

With  the  usual  hospitality  of  this  country, 
which  certainly  extends  itself  to  the  very 
humblest  roof,  she  was  quite  desirous  to  make 
some  tea  for  her  visitor.  We  have  experienced 
similar  offers  repeatedly  during  our  journey, 
and  have  universally  met  with  the  most 
obliging  kindness  from  the  peasantry  and  from 
all  with  whom  we  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  in  the  kindred  classes  of  society. 

A  little  farther  on  we  observed  a  large 
modem  building,  standing  between  the  high 
road,  and  the  river,  on  some  picturesque 
ground.  I  at  once  guessed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  many  Free  Churches  recently 
erected  in  Scotland,  about  which  I  had  heard 
so  much  before  leaving  England.  I  had  seen 
many  of  stone,  but  this  was  the  first  which 
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I  had  met  with  of  a  more  temporary  charac* 
ter.  The  bailding  is  large,  tiled,  and  com* 
modiously  arranged  inside.  It  is  about  two 
years  since  it  was  erected. 

At  Blair  Athol  we  found  the  two  hotels 
filled  to  every  comer.  The  prospect  for  the 
night  appeared  here  rather  dubious,  as  there 
are  so  few  houses  in  the  said  place,  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  probable  that  any  lodging 
could  be  had  elsewhere.  However,  the  land« 
lord  directed  us  to  a  small  tenement,  at  which 
the  post-office  is  held,  and  there  we  were  at 
once  very  pleasantly  received  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  her  whole  family,  who 
quite  succeeded  in  their  united  efforts  to  make 
us  comfortable.  Though  thdr  house  was 
small ;  we  were  just  as  well  pleased  to  be 
there  as  in  the  most  splendid  hotel. 

There  is  something  in  simple  friendliness 
of  manner,  and  in  a  tone  or  habit,  in  cha- 
racter with  that  country  where  you  may  be, 
which  makes  the  reception  in  some  small  inn, 
or  quiet  lodging,  unknown  to  those  who 
travel  in  state,  far  more  agreeable  to  me,  than 
when  we  step  out  into  LondoniMed  rooms, 
have  to  do  with  stiff,  polished  waiters,  dressed 
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and  drilled  to  the  highest  pmnt,  and  find  all 
the  arrangements  jnst  calculated  to  eflboe 
the  local  effect  of  those  wild  and  pecoliar 
scenes,  with  which  they  seem  so  little  to 
accord. 
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CHAPTER   m. 

Sooldi  MountiiiM— llMir  attnetioo^— Fuith  School— Good 
raidiiig>— Blair  Atfaol— Loid  Gknlymi't  child— Hm  Qdooi. 

I  MUST  here  introdttce  a  few  words  on  the 
leading  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
Scotch  mountains,  as  they  struck  me  on 
comparing  them  in  my  memory,  not  only 
with  others  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  also  with  their  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  bre- 
thren. In  line  and  extent,  uninterrupted  by 
plains,  cultivated  land,  or  human  habitation, 
they  90em  equal  to  the  mountains  of  any 
land ;  because,  though  of  more  limited  dimen« 
sions,  geographically  speaking,  still  they  quite 
fill  up  and  exceed  any  compass  of  the  most 
far-seeing  eye.  As  to  height,  they  are  of 
course  far  inferior  to  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  Europe ;  and  they  do  not  rear  up 
the  abrupt  and  sharp  pinnacles,  les  aipdttes. 
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either  coyered  with  snow,  or  shootiog  aloft 
in  bare  rocky  points,  which  form  so  much 
of  the  beholder's  delight  and  admiration  on 
the  borders  of.  Spain,  and  still  more  in  Swit^ 
zerland.  In  lakes  they  are  hr  superior  to 
any  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
Alps.  To  me  their  chief  charms,  as  a  matter 
of  comparison  with  all  other  mountains 
which  I  haye  ever  seen,  consist  in  their 
colour  and  in  the  details  of  their  surface. 
Their  colour  is  perfect,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  purple  heather— the  yaried  and  toyely 
vest  thrown  oyer  them  by  the  Great  Creator 
of  these  "  eyerlasting  hills.''  It  is  at  all 
times  beautiful,  and  specially  so  when  brought 
out  into  rich  and  bold  relief  by  the  rays  of  the 
glowing  sun.  Neyer  did  I  see  the  '*  morning 
and  eyening  spread  upon  the  mountains" 
with  a  more  admiring  eye ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
neither  the  yerdure  of  meadow  and  pasturage, 
nor  clothing  trees,  nor  glistening  snow,  nor 
any  other  garb  is  near  so  loyely  as  this  truly 
Scottish  hue — almost  claimed  as  their  national 
colour,  and  that  not  without  right. 

Again,  the  details  oi  their  surface  are  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  to  the  eye.  For 
once  that  a  trayeller  enjoys  a  wide  and  exten- 
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sive  scene,  he  must,  and  will  gaze,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  times,  at  foregrounds  close  to  his 
path.  Now  one  cannot  look  upon  the  face  or 
side  of  a  Scotch  mountain  without  looking 
into  a  most  picturesque  intermixture  of  rocky 
eminence,  sinking  hollow,  called  here  a 
''quarry/'  or  dark  winding  water  course — 
with  grey,  brown,  purple  and  green  hues 
most  harmoniously  intermixed. 

Such  is  my  attempt,  faint  as  it  is,  to 
transfer  to  my  page  a  few  of  my  own  impres- 
sions with  regard  to  these  Scottish  scenes : 
and  I  say  to  the  traveller,  however  fomiliar  he 
may  be  with  ''Alps  and  Appenines,  the  Pyre- 
nean  and  the  river  Po,"  do  not  listen  to  those 
who  would  persuade  you,  that,  having  seen 
what  Europe  can  thus  offer,  Scotland's  moun* 
tains  will  seem  tame.  Do  not  listen  to  them ! 
Visit  the  land,  and  judge  for  yourself,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  such  a  sun-shine  to 
brighten  them  before  you,  as  that  which  now 
lights  them  up  around  me ;  a  breeze,  such  as 
that  which  now,  according  to  Shakespeare's 
accurate  description  of  Scotch  air,  "  nimbly 
and  sweetly  recommends  itself'  to  our  senses; 
an  atmosphere  as  that  which  now  so  sharply 
and  distinctly  marks  every  rise  and  every 

c  3 
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fall  in  the  line  of  their  border  aloft ;  and 
may  we  both  join  in  fenrent  adoration  of 
their  great  and  glorioos  Maker,  who,  in  His 
wisdom  and  might  has  bound  the  earth  with 
each  chain,  ridge,  and  doster  of  I£s  ever- 
lasting hills  I" 

Auguit  29.  Blair  Athol  to  TmmeU  Bridge 
Iim. — ^At  the  back  of  the  house,  in  which  we 
are  now  lodging,  the  Parish  school  is  held. 
Happily  for  Scotland  the  law  of  the  land  is, 
that  a  school  should  be  maintained  in  erery 
parish ;  and  with  this  object  a  fixed  salary 
is  secured  to  the  master. 

On  going  into  the  school,  I  found  the 
teacher  occupied  with  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls  arranged  together, 
out  of'  a  book  of  reading  lessons — partly 
prose,  and  partly  poetry.  On  opening  the 
door,  I  heard  him  reading  out  to  the  chil- 
ren,  with  strong,  but  very  good  intonation 
and  emphasis,  a  passage  from  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  Every  child  in  turn  read  a  portion 
of  this  passage  after  him ;  and  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  took  very  great 
pains  to  make  every  one  of  his  scholars 
pronounce  the  allotted  portion  firmly,  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  with  the  right  accent;  in  a 
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word,  SO  aa  to  be  well  understood  by  the 
hearer.  I  dwell  on  this  point,  as  it  is  one 
in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  the  English 
education,  both  of  the  poor  and  rich,  is  most 
culpably,  and,  unfortunately,  deficient.  I 
say  of  the  poor  and  rich,  because  I  scarcely 
know  which  is  the  most  objectionable;  the 
spouting  pronunciation  learnt  at  public 
schools,  or  the  monotonous,  unintelligible 
gabble,  too  often  heard  in  the  weekly  and 
Sunday  institutions  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
society.  I  speak  without  exaggeration  in 
saying,  that,  while  a  child  taught  by  a  feeling 
and  intelligent  mother  will  sometimes  read 
in  the  most  impressive  manner,  and  while 
men  of  mature  years  wiU  frequently  do  the 
same,  in  the  intermediate  period  the  school 
tone  so  tenaciously  clings  to  the  organs  of 
speech,  that  the  art  of  reading  is,  indeed,  at 
a  low  ebb  among  the  young  men  of  our 
country.  My  mind  at  present  chiefly  reverts 
to  the  subject  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  so 
as  to  give  due  effect  to  their  holy  contents, 
and  I  would  earnestly  commend  the  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  all  whom  it  may 
peculiarly  concern — specially  to  all  clergy- 
men, parents,  and  all  teachers  of  the  young. 
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The  word  of  God  says  that  ''fidth  cometh 
by  hearing;"  and,  though  without  donbt  a 
blessing  firom  God  may,  and  does,  frequently 
attend  the  yery  worst  enunciation  of  ffis 
word,  yet  none  but  He,  who  made  the 
flexible  and  beautiful  organs  of  speech,  can 
possibly  tdl  how  much  loss  congregations, 
and  frunilies,  and  beams  in  general  may 
sufiier  by  bad  enunciation,  and  how  much 
benefit  for  inteUect,  heart,  and  spirit  a  better 
system  of  reading  might  effect,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  God's  hand.  We  are  told  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,*  that  *'  the  people  wept 
when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law."  The 
preceding  Terse  tells  us  that  those  who  read, 
read  them ''  distinctly." 

These  parish  schools  are  under  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  minister  of  the  established 
Church  in  each  separate  locality.  Hie 
master  told  me  that  his  fixed  salary  was 
thirty-four  pounds  a  year,  besides  some  addi- 
tional payments  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 
Many  of  the  boys  wore  the  national  kilt — 
as,  indeed,  do  many  of  the  grown  up  men  of 
this  neighbouriiood.    I  have  heard  that  this 

•  N«h.  mu  as. 
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ancient  dress  is  more  used  in  these  districts 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 

During  the  morning  we  walked  through 
the  grounds  of  Blair  Athol,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Glenlyon,  most  nobly  and  romantically 
situated,  in  the  midst  of  bold  Scottish  moun- 
tains, now  purple  with  heather,  and  lit  up 
with  a  sunshine,  so  clear  and  transparent, 
that  Italy,  or  Southern  France  could  scarcely 
surpass  it    As  we  drew  near  the  house,  of 
course,  under  the  direction  of  our  guide,  and 
not  as  intentionally  choosing  such  a  moment, 
a  party  of  his  Lordship's  guests  were  just 
going  out    to    shoot  on    the    neighbouring 
heights.    To  us,  as  southerns,  and  frtMh  in 
Scotland,    it    was    an   interesting   scene   to 
witness  the  assemblage  of  sportsmen,    the 
led  horses,  prepared  for  bringing  home  stags 
and  other  game,  the  stout,  kilted  attendants, 
and  Lord  Glenlyon  himself,  in  highland  ap- 
parel, at  the  door  of  his  mountain  home. 
His  beautiful  boy,  too,  was  there,  wearing 
the  national  dress,   and  clad  in  tartans  of 
velvet  and  siUc;  but  the  bright  waving  rin- 
glets of  the  mountain  child  hung  far  down 
over  his  back,  and  formed  a  fairer  mantle 
than  any  which  art  could  produce,  though 
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fair  ooloan  and  designa  were  richly  woven 
for  bis  garb.  The  boy  was  mounted  on  a 
highland  pony,  and  appeared  between .  four 
and  five  years  old. 

After  passing  Lord  Glenlyon's  residence, 
and  the  assembled  party,  which  I  have  thos 
allnded  to,  we  were  condncted  by  a  broad 
green  walk — ^resembling  those  of  which  there 
is  sach  an  extent  in  the  pleasore-grounds 
at  Dnnkdd  —  to  the  borders  of  the  river 
which  flows  throogh  the  domain.  The  water 
is  of  that  deep,  clear  brown  hne,  so  often 
seen  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  This 
brown  becomes  a  black  of  equal  deamess 
— though  to  call  hlaek  clear  seems  some* 
what  strange — in  some  of  the  deep  cavities 
which  here  and  there  harbour  the  stream. 

Some  fine  rock-bound  water  scenes,  and 
a  cascade  viewed  from  under  a  large  arched 
grotto  opposite,  will  arrest  and  charm  the 
traveller  on  his  way ;  and  if  of  a  loyal  spirit, 
the  thou^t  of  his  beloved  Queen,  and  her 
appreciation  of  this  ^orious  neighbourhood 
will  not  be  absent  from  his  heart. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  interest  and 
pleasure  was  derived  by  her  Majesty  from 
a   residence    of  some    continuance  at  this 
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abode  of  one  of  Her  chieftain  sabjects ;  and 
well  was  Her  choice  exerted,  and  right  well 
was  Her  taste  exhibited,  in  dwelling  awhile 
here,  amid  the  free-blowing  breezes,  the 
heaths,  and  the  heights  of  Blair  AthoL  The 
sentry-box  still  remains  at  the  comer  of  the 
castle,  in  which  guard  was  kept  during  Her 
Majesty's  stay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


of  tht  Monntaint— Hishkod  Emom    Seotch  tet— Tkj- 
mottth— <>n«  Qnmor^ThM  Bmcwm    TTm  f^ittmihit    Ainr 
dot«— LocliTR|^KiIli&-Tlie  Sabbtth. 

In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  by  a  stage 
of  sixteen  miles  to  Tiunmell  Bridge  Inn, 
retracing  onr  way  to  the  pass  of  KiUicrankie, 
then  taming  down  by  a  steep  descent  on  the 
right,  and  crossing  the  river  Garry  by  a 
bridge,  spanning  high  in  air  the  two  preci- 
pitous walls  of  rock,  by  which  its  waters  are 
confined  to  their  dark,  deep,  channel.  As  we 
passed  the  parapet  wall»  we  found  it  employed 
as  a  table  for  luncheon  by  a  party  whom  we 
had  met  on  our  travels,  and  having  been 
rather  hurried  in  setting  off,  we  were  not 
sorry  to  partake  of  the  provisions  which 
were  kindly    offered    to  us— a  most  unez- 
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pected  refreshmeot  on  oar  way.  We  then 
entered  a  glen  of  wild  and  most  varied  beauty ; 
and  having  left  the  high  road,  the  turns  and 
the  narrow  line  of  way  were  for  more  appro- 
priate to  the  scene  than  the  broad,  straighti 
and  more  symmetrical  turnpike  road.  I  dare 
say  that  it  has  often  struck  travellers  how 
much  the  old  road,  generally,  and  in  most 
countries,  surpasses  the  new,  as  to  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  course,  however  it  may 
yield  in  convenience  as  a  carriage  way. 
Here  we  proceeded  through  woods,  coppices, 
and  opening  glades  along  the  mountain  side, 
and  then  came  upon  bare,  and  heathy  slopes, 
first  letting  in  a  view  of  Loch  Tummell,  and 
then  of  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  river  of  the  same  name.  This  river 
flows  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  twisting  and 
winding  about  in  a  multitude  of  circling  loops 
among  meadows  and  groves,  where  it  long 
lingers.  We  then  ascended  a  hill,  and  had 
around  us  a  grand,  uninterrupted  circle  of  the 
bold  mountains,  glowing  in  the  bright  sunset. 
Soon  after,  we  reached  Tummell  Bridge  Inn, 
standing  dose  to  the  structure,  whence  it 
takes  its  name — one  of  General  Wade's  works, 
and  very  tall  and  shapeless,  but  not  out  of 
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character  with  the  scenery  arcrand,  and  the 
dark,  oonihsed  maases  of  rock  on  which  its 
rude  masonry  is  based.  The  landlord,  a 
Cameron,  was  so  taken  np  with  admiring 
one  of  my  ponies,  that  he  would  scarcely 
attend  to  its  owner ;  bnt  to  one  who  yalnes 
and  loves  his  fonr-footed  friends  and  com- 
panions, this  is  no  very  serious  ofience.  I 
had  just  time  to  dimb  the  mountain,  which 
stands  behind  the  house,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  its  iqpparent  summit  proved  its  real 
summit — a  rare  circumstance  to  olie  dimbing 
hills,  when  (as  happens  to  the  dimbers  of 
this  world  in  general)  many,  or,  one  might 
rather  say,  all  seeming  acquisition  of  heights, 
viewed  from  below,  is  but  a  step  to  new  and 
still  more  anxious  toil.  Standing  on  the 
pinnade,  which  I  reached,  and  which  formed 
a  good  central  point  for  an  uninterrupted 
view,  I  turned  each  way,  and  on  every  side 
the  circular  bdt  of  mountains  extended 
itsdf,  and  the  setting  sun  still  lingered  on  their 
summits,  while  all  bdow  was  in  deep  and 
dark  shadow.  I  much  enjoyed  the  spectacle; 
and  my  way,  step  after  step,  was  enlivened 
by  the  wild  tenants  of  the  height  Hares  and 
rabbits  were  springing  up  on  all  sides,  and 
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more  than  once  grouse  rose  up  before  me. 
The  quantity  of  game  must  be  great,  if  one 
person  walking  such  a  short  distance  up  the 
mountain  side  could  raise  so  many  birds 
and  beasts  as  I  saw  this  evening.  Indeed, 
many  parts  of  Scotland  seem  to  me  abounding 
in  these  "ferae  natur&''  beyond  any  other 
country  which  I  have  ever  traversed. 

Neither  must  these  mountuns  be  thought 
unproductive,  at  least  so  far  as  revenue  and 
their  owners'  interest  is  concerned,  for  the 
rent  given  by  sportsmen  from  Eng^d  for 
the  wild  mountains  and  heaths  of  Scotland  is 
often  very  large,  and  specially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  they  require  none,  or  at  least 
very  Uttle  of  the  annual  outlay  and  expendi- 
ture which  falls  so  heavily  on  land  under 
those  circumstances  which  usually  attend  its 
possession.    I  was  told  the  other  day  that  the 

Duke  of pays  for  the  right  of  shooting 

over  one  forest  alone  (and  a  forest  in  Scot- 
land does  not  imply  trees)  no  less  a  sum 
than  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This 
and  many  similar  instances  prove  how  much 
the  value  of  moor  and  mountain  territory 
here  is  influenced  and  enhanced  by  circum- 
stances comparatively  bearing  little  on  other 
parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
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August  30.  KSUm  by  J&a/eU^.— Early  this 
morning  we  quitted  the  wild  scene  where  we 
had  passed  the  night,  and  reached  a  Tordant 
and  attractive  district  of  woods,  meadows,  and 
streams.  We  passed  moltitades  of  sheep, 
hlack  cattle,  and  ponies,  coming  down  to  the 
tryst  (or  fair)  of  Falkirk,  from  Rosshire  and 
Satherlandshiie.  They  were  attended  by 
well  dressed,  handsome,  and  intdligent 
Highlanders,  who  all  seemed  mnch  gratified 
on  the  reception  of  tracts;  and  when  the 
little  gift  was  accompanied  by  a  word  of 
Christian  communication,  some  response, 
showing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
was  almost  invariably  given.  Earnest  as  the 
shepherds  generally  seemed  in  the  care  of  their 
flocks,  one  of  them,  with  true  Scotch  love  of 
reading,  could  not  resist  the  attraction  of  a 
book,  and  as  long  as  we  could  look  back, 
stood  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
leaving  his  five  or  six  hundred  sheep  to 
their  own  inclinations  for  the  time  of  his 
study. 

Drawing  near  to  Aberfeldy,  we  saw,  under 
the  lofty  precipices  and  wooded  slopes  on  the 
left,  the  very  interesting  specimen  of  an  old 
Scottish  residence,  called  Menzies  Castle, 
erected  in  the  16th  century,  and  now  rendered 
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a  very  handsome  dwelling-hoase,  without  the 
forfeiture  of  its  andieDt  and  peculiar  character. 

We  breakfasted  at  Aberfeldy,  and  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  supply  provided  for 
us,  as  travellers,  at  the  Breadalbane  Arms. 
Indeed  at  all  private  houses,  where  we  received 
hospitality,  as  well  as  at  the  inns,  where  we 
have  sojourned  for  a  day  or  hour,  throughout 
our  whole  journey  we  have  not  only  partaken 
of  all  the  excellent  fare  which  England  affords, 
but  also  of  other  things,  either  entirely  local 
and  national  in  their  character,  or  at  all  events 
habitually  given  here,  while  more  rarely  or 
never  offered  in  the  south.  I  cannot  stop  to 
give  a  culinary  Ust,  but  must  hasten  on  to 
mention  Taymouth,  and  the  many  interesting 
objects  which  we  met  on  our  way  to  KiUin, 
where  I  now  write,  especially  as  I  already  see 
that  this  lovely  spot  will  itself  demand  no 
cursory  notice,  if  I  would  do  justice  to  a 
place  where  so  much  attraction  has  already 
met  our  eyes.  I  allude  to  assembled  beauties 
of  rock,  mountain,  river,  lake,  wood,  coppice, 
verdant  pasture,  gardens,  and  fresh-bound 
sheaves,  now  telling  of  God's  renewed  bounty, 
«  filling  all  things  with  plenteousness." 

From  Aberfeldy,  a  short  drive  through  one 
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oontiniied  sacoessioa  of  verdant  park  scenery 
leads  to  Kenmore  by  a  road,  which,  skirting 
the  grounds  of  Taymoath  Castle^  on  a  line 
considerably  hi^er  than  the  valley  in  which 
that  edifice  stands,  presents  to  the  travdler's 
eye  several  most  striking  views  of  that  mag- 
nificent abode.  The  entire  pleasure-grounds 
are  shown  to  visitors,  under  the  direction  of 
intelligent  and  handsome  guides,  who  are  dad 
in  Highland  costume,  and  in  the  summer, 
continually  attend  at  the  lodge  gate  to 
receive  and  accompany  the  traveUer.  In 
saying  that  the  entire  pleasure-grounds  are 
thus  instantly  thrown  open  to  inspection,  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to 
those  thanks,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me  are 
due, '  in  a  special  manner,  to  every  proprietor 
who  acts  thus,  regarding  the  place  of  his 
own  actual  residence.  Privacy  is  certainly  the 
taste  of  our  countrymen,  in  every  rank  of 
life ;  and  this  privacy  would  only  be  partially 
interrupted  by  admission  on  certain  days,  and 
not  at  all  by  admission  during  the  absence 
of  the  owner ;  but  when  Lord  Breadalbane, 
Lord  Glenlyon,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  so 
many  others,  day  after  day  admit  the  mul- 
titudes, of  which  the  assemblage  of  travellers 
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in  Scotland  is  composed,  to  wander  np  and 
down  their  gronnda,  whether  they  are  reeident 
or  not,  it  seema  to  me  that  every  visitor 
should  fed  sincerely  obliged,  and  show  his 
sense  of  obligation  by  scmpulous  delicacy  of 
conduct,  proportioned  to  the  favour,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  enjoys.  The 
utmost  caution  should  be  exercised,  as  even  a 
mere  look  wrongly  directed,  an  inquiry  wrongly 
made,  an  observation  unappropriately  uttered 
before  the  servant  of  another,  a  step  taken 
where  it  should  not  be,  such,  and  many 
other  similar  proceedings,  apparently  small  in 
themselves,  are  not  small  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  may  be  gross  violations  of  the 
rule  which  ought  to  be  so  strongly  present 
to  every  individual  thus  brought  within  the 
precincts  of  another  man's  domain. 

Taymouth  Castle  is  a  large  and  castellated 
building  of  very  fine  general  effect,  standing  in 
a  deep  valley  amidst  extensive  lawns  and 
gardens.  Steep  ridges  of  mountain,  richly 
wooded  below,  close  it  in  behind  and  before, 
while  the  broad  and  sparkling  river  Tay 
forms  the  cheerinl  and  musical  boundary  to 
the  walks  of  its  wide  gardens.  In  the  midst 
of  this  fair  palace  of   nature,    her  present 
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Majesty  was  received  by  Lord  Breadalbane 
and  his  troop  of  Ifighlaaders.  I  heard  from 
one  present,  that  Her  Majesty's  arrival  was 
a  most  thrilling  and  brilliant  scene.  I  was 
told  that  when  the  Sovereign's  approach  was 
announced  to  his  LcNrdship,  he  cidled  out  to 
his  men,  '*  Highlanders,  be  ready  to  receive 
yourQneen.  Highlanders,  draw  your  swords." 
A  few  moments  passed,  and  Her  Majesty  was 
among  the  assembled  multitude,  and  received 
the  welcome  of  Lord  and  Lady  Breadalbane, 
while  the  circle  of  Highlanders  in  the  imme- 
diate presence,  the  mounted  soldiery  beyond 
them,  and  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of 
her  people,  from  every  glen  and  mountain 
around,  received  threat  Britain's  Queen  with 
one  loud  acclaim  of  loyalty,  love,  and  joy. 

We  had  a  long  and  delightful  walk  through 
the  grounds  of  Taymouth.  At  one  part  of 
it,  we  entered  an  ornamented  dairy  of  the 
most  attractive  kind.  Its  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental  character  was  proved  by  the 
quantity  of  cheese   which  I  saw  stored  up 

for   the  use   of  Lord   B 's   household. 

I  tasted  some  which  was  about  a  year  old, 
and  its  excellence  did  much  credit  to  the 
skill  of  the  dairywomen. 
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Another  part  of  our  walk  was  enlivened 
by  a  sight  of  some  of  the  red  deer  which 
are  so  abundant  on  this  property.  We  saw 
also  some  bisons  which  are  kept  in  a  pad- 
dock near  the  house.  Their  form  resembles 
that  of  the  buffaloes  delineated  in  Mr. 
Catlin's  representations  of  Indian  prairies  and 
hunts.  Till  of  late,  none  of  these  animals 
have  shown  vice  and  ferocity,  and  have  been 
allowed  to  feed  in  another  part  of  the  park, 
where  persons  were  continually  passing  by; 
but  to  the  great  distress  of  their  owner,  one 
of  them  lately  killed  an  old  and  attached 
servant  of  Uie  family,  and  they  are  now 
placed  where  they  can  do  no  mischief. 
Their  unwieldy  appearance,  in  immense  depth 
and  massiveness  of  body,  and  in  size  of 
head,  all  which  is  increased  by  the  profusion 
of  long  hair  hanging  around  them,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  look  half  oxen  half  lions,  would 
perhaps  make  one  imagine  that  escape  firom 
their  pursuit  would  not  be  very  difficult; 
while  their  dull,  heavy  bearing,  when  not  in 
motion,  would  suggest  that  one  might  pass 
them  by  without  notice.  However,  I  saw 
enough  of  their  agility  and  quickness  of  eye 
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to  form  a  very  dtflerent  opinion  of  their 
powers  of  locomotion  and  observation;  so 
mnch  so,  that  I  would  strongly  recommend  to 
any  amateur  of  such  cattle  to  be  very  careful 
of  too  fimuliar  access,  or  of  a*  short  cut,  at 
home  or  abroad,  across  their  pasture.  It 
happened  that  just  as  we  reached  the  field 
in  which  these  animals  now  are,  a  dog 
was  searching  for  his  master,  whom  he  had 
missed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
crossed  the  paddock  two  or  three  times  at 
considerable  speed. 

This  gave  us  a  most  amusing  spectacle, 
as  the  bisons  were  cantering  about  after  the 
dog  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  at  a  pace 
which  would  no  doubt  have  overtaken  a 
man,  even  supposing  that  he  was  quite  free 
from  agitation  at  the  thought  or  sight  of 
the  black  monster  behind  him.  The  pace 
was  a  long,  leaping  canter,  and  the  hind 
legs  were  most  effectively  employed.  Once 
or  twice  the  bisons  missed  the  dog  behind 
ridges  of  the  field,  but  they  eridently  looked 
out  for  him  most  keenly  and  slyly.  The 
moment  they  got  sight  of  him,  off*  they  went, 
like  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  pursuit.    All  who 
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saw  the  chase  were  amused,  and  it  altogether 
gave  us  quite  a  new  insight  into  the  agility 
and  capacity  of  these  curious  animals. 

The  sportsman  on  his  travels  wiU  find  at 
Ta3nnouth  a  still  more  interesting  race  of 
animals  than  the  bison,  notwithstanding  its 
strange  appearance  and  occasional  gambols. 
I  mean  that  of  the  capercailzies,  which  had 
been  a  stranger  in  Scotland  for  about  seventy 
years.  In  the  course  of  1837,  twenty-eight 
birds  of  this  beautiful  species  were  brought 
from  Sweden  to  Tajrmouth.  Of  these,  some 
are  still  kept  in  confinement,  while  a  consi- 
derable number  have  been  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  and  are  now  doing  well,  and  multiply- 
ing. 

I  heard  rather  an  amusing  anecdote  in 
connexion  with  this  neighbourhood,  proving, 
if  genuine,  that  Premiers  must  go  a  long 
distance  indeed  before  they  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  applications  for  place,  atid  that 
Highland  hills,  no  less  than  other  localities 
nearer  to  Downing  Street,  can  produce  appeals 
of  every  variety  when  patronage  is  in  question. 
I  heard  the  story  as  follows,  but  claim  no 
more  for  its  veracity  than  as  a  matter  of 
hearsay.    At  all  events  it  is  innocent  in  its 
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character,  and  therefore  may  be  introdaced 
without  scrapie. 

I  heard  that  when  Sir  Br-. —  P was 

for  the  first  time  at ,  he  was  accompanied 

in  his  shooting  excondons  by  a  *' gillie," 
or  ICghland  sporting  attendant,  with  whose 
skill  and  service  he  was  much  pleased.    Sab- 

seqaently,  Sir  R bestowed  some  desirable 

situation  on  the  man's  son.  On  Sir  R    ■    's 

return  to in  a  subsequent  year,  he  did 

not  forget  his  former  mountain  follower ;  and 
when  the  man  called  to  pay  his  respects  and 
acknowledgments,  he  was  most  courteously 
received  by  the  Ptemier,  who,  after  some 
friendly  conversation,  bade  him  good  l^e,  and 
his  Highland  friend  left  the  room.  However, 
in  a  few  moments  after,  the  door  wae  opened 
again.  In  walked  the  gillie,  and  said,  without 
further  preface :  **  I  thought  it  jest  right  to 
tell  you,  Sir  R        ,  that  I've  got  anither 

son.    Gude  day.  Sir  R .**    I  should  think 

that  a  Premier  might  not  be  unfrequently 
reminded  of  those  words,  '*  anither  son.*' 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  to  Killin, 
where  we  intended  to  pass  the  Sunday.  Loch 
Tay  was  in  view  during  the  whole  distance, 
and  for  many  miles  presented  such  an  equality 
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of  breadth  as  to  its  waters,  and  such  regu- 
larity of  line  as  to  its  banks,  that  it  looked 
exactly  like  some  river  of  the  grandest  di- 
mensions, like  the  Rhine  or  the  Loire,  extended 
to  about  a  mile  in  width.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  any  lake  which  bore  this 
pecaliar  character  so  stroqgly  as  Loch  Tay ; 
and  at  one  point  there  was  a  bend  or  sweep 
in  its  course,  which  increased  the  particular 
effect  to  which  I  now  allude. 

We  passed  on  our  road,  and  close  to  us 
on  the  right,  the  lofty  mountain  called  Ben- 
lawers,  which  reaches  the  height  of  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  well  deserves  an  ascent  should  time  and 
opportunity  admit. 

Shortly  before  we  reached  Killin,  a  mul- 
titude of  fair  successive  pictures  appeared 
at  every  step.  The  road  descended  into  the 
village  by  a  winding  course,  through  woods 
and  glades,  presenting  at  each  turn  rocks, 
pastures,  gardens,  waters,  and  mountains  in 
the  most  varied  assemblage  of  beauty.  The 
variety  of  objects  was  the  striking  character- 
istic, as  I  observed  at  once;  and  that  it 
strikes  others  in  the  same  manner  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  a  descriptive  passage  in 
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which  Dr.  Maocnlloch  dwells  oa  this  very 
spot. 

He  styles  it,  "  A  perfect  picture  gallery  in 
itself,  since  you  cannot  move  three  yards 
without  meeting  with  a  new  landscape.  A 
busy  artist  might  have  drawn  a  month  and 
not  exhausted  it.  Fur-trees,  rocks,  torrents, 
mills,  bridges,  houses,  these  produce  the 
great  bulk  of  the  middle  landscape  under 
endless  combinations  ;  while  the  distances 
more  constantly  are  found  in  the  surrounding 
hills,  in  their  varied  woods,  in  the  bright 
expanse  of  the  lake,  and  the  minute  orna- 
ments of  the  distant  valley;  in  the- rocky 
and  bold  summit  of  Craig  CaiUach,  and  in 
the  lofty  vision  of  Benlawers,  **  which  towers 
like  a  huge  giant  to  the  clouds,  the  monarch 
of  the  scene." 

Mr.  Mac  Tavish's  Inn  at  Killin  is  a  single 
house,  admirably  situated  on  a  bend  of  Uie 
river,  and  offiuing  excellent  accommodation. 

*'  Are  your  ponies  to  be  hoosedf  Twa 
bonnie  beastier'  said  the  landlord's  quick 
little  boy  on  our  driving  up. 

I  have  not  seen  in  Scotland  a  more  -attrac- 
tive resting-place,  and  it  gave  me  much  plea- 
sure to  find  that  we  were  to  pass  the  Lord's- 
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Day  in  this  delightful .  scene.  Better  is  it  to 
pass  such  a  season  in  the  most  distasteful 
abode,  than  to  trespass  in  any  way  on  the 
defined  limits  of  that  sacred  time ;  but  when 
to  other  gifts  of  the  Lord,  He  adds  the  gift  of 
some  sweet  locality  like  this,  wherein  to 
spend  it,  we  feel  thankful,  and  surely  we 
need  not  conceal  these  feelings,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  compare  such  minor  things  with 
gifb  essential  to  our  welfiEure.  Oh  no  I  There 
are  such  things  as  the  overflo?rings  of  God's 
indulgence  and  love  to  His  creatures, — like 
the  bright  spray  of  some  gushing  fountain, 
which  charms  the  eye,  and  moistens  the 
cheek  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  though  to 
fllake  and  satisfy  his  thirst  the  trayeller  must 
drink  of  the  full  and  bountiful  stream,  flowing 
to  give  health  and  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Chvrdi  Mtttaw    ChnrchM    Loid  B— ,— Seotdi ' 
GmIic  Stonca    Scotdi  EkUn— Ghvch  nMttaft— Bsr.  Mr. 
8-7, -~B«lisioa0  kaoiric^ffi* 

JMjfwt  31.  At  iCipm.-^A  lovely  day 
wakeiied  ii8  on  this  our  fint  Sunday  in 
the  llighlands.  I^  extreme  dearaesa,  sere- 
ni^,  an4  wannth,  was  truly  cheering  to  the 
spinU.  We  had  ma4e,  on  the  prerions 
evening,  a  few  inquiries  as  to  the  spiritual 
affidrs  of  the  parish,  and  found  that  they, 
fully  exemplified  a  very  general  condition  of 
existing  matters,  conoeming  ministers,  the 
congregations,  and  the  churches,  or  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Immediately  opposite  Uie 
door  of  our  inn  stands  a  plain  building,  with 
little  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  its  cha- 
racter, but  which  we  found,  on  inquiry,  to 
be  the  Church  of  the  establishment.     A  little 
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farther  up  the  village,  on  the  left  band,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  road-side,  stands 
a  wooden  construction  of  recent  erection,  and 
for  a  short  time  used  as  a  place  of  assem- 
blage for  those  who  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Free  Church,  or  **  came  out,"  as  the 
common  and  vernacular  expression  is  in  these 
quarters.  A  little  further  on,  at  the  left  side 
of  the  road  is  a  new  edifice  of  stone,  plain, 
but  of  a  more  ecclesiastical  character  (at  all 
events  to  an  English  eye,)  than  the  old 
Church,  and  capable  of  holding — ^I  should 
suppose — ^from  five  to  six-hundred  people. 
The  Manse,  or  Parsonage  house  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  Minister  is  a  plain,  small 
residence,  delightfully  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  Episcopal  Church  whatever  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Having  spoken  of  the  buildings,  I  shall 
now  notice  the  respective  positions  of  the 
two  ministers  who  officiate  in  each. 

At  the  time  of  the  *'  disruption,"  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  the  Established  Church 
Minister  of  the  parish.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  joined  the  Secession,  or  Free  Church ; 
but  remained  in  the  parish  as  minister  to 
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those  who  had  adopted  similar  principles 
with  his  own.  On  joining  the  Free  Church 
he  had  of  course  to  quit  his  previous 
Church,  as  the  place  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  Manse,  as  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and  to  give  up  all  the  emoluments  of  his 
previous  position.  Another  minister  was 
appointed  in  his  room  ;  one,  of  ooursei  who 
adhered  to  the  Establishment.  The  Fktron 
is  Lord  Breadalbane,  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Free  Church  among  the 
nobility  or  gentry  of  Scotland,  and  himself 
a  member  of  that  body.  He  provided  a 
residence  for  Mr.  Stuart,  (of  which  I  shall 
speak  by  and  by)  and,  as  at  Kenmore,  where 
he  himself  attends,  so  here  he  contributed 
largely  towards  the  erection  of  the  new 
Church,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 
Both  Kenmore,  and  Killin  are  his  Lordship's 
property,  as  indeed  every  thing  else  seems  to 
be  within  sight,  or  observation  in  these  parts. 

And  now,  regarding  the  congr^ations. 
The  largest  part  of  the  population  has  joined 
the  Free  Church ;  though  a  certain  number 
still  adhere  to  the  Establishment,  or  remain 
"  in." 

This  short  and  simple  word  is  a  common 
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expression  to  denote  principle  and  practice 
on  the  matter  in  question. 

I  am  not  aware,  that,  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  public  worship,  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  the  Established  and  the  Free 
Church ;  and  it  may  not  prove  unacceptable 
to  my  English  readers,  to  have  the  usual 
course  of  Scottish  services  briefly  set  before 
them. 

As  the  time  of  public  worship  approaches, 
the  Precentor,  whose  business  it  is  to  lead 
the  singing,  and  who  in  some  respects  cor- 
responds with  our  clerk,  enters  his  desk  below 
the  minister,  and  the  books,  viz.:  the  Bible, 
and  Psalms  in  metre,  employed  by  the  minis- 
ter, having  been  carried  up  into  the  pulpit,  he 
himself  soon  follows,  dressed  in  a  black  gown, 
and  commences  public  worship  by  giving  out 
a  psalm,  of  which  he  reads  the  whole  portion 
which  is  intended  to  be  sung.  The  Plrecentor 
then  sets  the  tune,  leading  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  the  people  generally  join  in  with 
a  full  body  of  song»  at  about  the  second 
line. 

The  old  version  of  the  Pkalms  is  in  use. 
An  extempore  prayer  follows,  and  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  another  psalm.    Then  one 
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chapter  of  the  Bihle  is  read,  at  the  adecticm  of 
the  minbter.  Then  there  is  another  psalm. 
The  congregation  stands  daring  the  prayers, 
and  sits  during  the  psalms.  Then  follows 
the  sermon;  then  a  prayer, — ^then  a  psalm, 
— ^then  the  blessing. 

At  both  the  Churches  in  KiUin,  the  first 
service  begins  at  twelve.  The  minister,  in 
each,  first  oflBdates  in  English,  and  then 
repeats  the  sapie  coarse  of  service  in  Gaelic. 
He  has  no  rest  whatever  between  the  two 
services.  Directly  the  one  is  condaded,  the 
other  is  b^gun,  each  lasting  about  two  hours. 
The  fatigue  coivseqaent  on  this  to  the  minis* 
ter,  must,  I  should  imagine,  be  great ;  but  I 
have  understood,  that  the  system  appears 
requisite,  from  the  people  coming  from  con- 
siderable distances,  •  having  no  plaice  to 
which  they  could  adjourn  for  the  interme- 
diate time  and  being  much  attached  to  the 
plan.  A  certain  number  departs  on  the  Eng- 
lish service  being  concluded,  and  a  certain 
number  enters ;  but  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion  of    the    people,    understanding    both 
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languages,  and  (like  the  Scotch  in  general,) 
enjoying  long  ministrations,  remain  through- 
out the  whole  time  employed  in  the  two 
sendees. 

The  only  Oaelic  Psalm  which  I  heard 
to-day,  was  sung  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  English.  In  the  former,  the  Precentor 
read  one  line  at  a  time,  and  the  oongr^;ation 
then  sang  the  line.  This  was  continued 
throughout.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
people  joined  in  with  more  spirit,  and  energy, 
during  the  Gaelic,  than  during  the  English 
psalmody;  and  I  heard  that,  in  general, 
those  who  understood  both  languages,  pre- 
ferred the  Graelic  ministrations. 

In  the  Established  Churches  I  have  gene- 
rally observed  pews ;  but  in  the  Free  Church, 
the  opposite  system.  In  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  a  small  enclosed  space,  immedi- 
ately around  and  below  the  minister,  is 
allotted  for  the  elders ;  men  chosen  by  the 
communicants  of  each  Church  to  form  their 
Kirk  Session,  and  regularly  ordained  to  their 
office.  They  have  a  voice  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  and  are  considered  as  helpers 
of  the  minister,  not  only  in  matters  less 
decidedly  pastoral,  but  also  in  the  general 
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care  of  his  flock,  as  visitors  of  the  sick,  and 
helpers  in  prayer,  instruction,  and  general 
superintendance.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  in  practice,  the  theory  of  this 
system  is  fully  carried  out,  as  to  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  flock — at  least,  so  I  have  under- 
stood from  those  best  qualified  to  give  me 
infonnation  on  the.  subject. 

Mrs.  T and  I  were  kindly  invited  by 

the  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Mr.  Stuart, 
to  drink  tea  at  his  new  abode.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  some  wooded  park-like 
ground  attached  to  an  old  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  belonging  to  the  Breadalbane  fiemiily. 
Adjoining  this  castle  is  the  burial-ground,  in 
which  the  members  of  that  family  are  interred. 
Both  the  old  castle,  and  the  mausoleum 
stand  on  a  picturesque  eminence,  crowned 
and  girded  with  fine  old  trees.  Altogether, 
the  place  is  most  appropriate  for  that  solemn 
purpose,  to  which  it  is  assigned. 

Before  leaving  Killin,  I  had  some  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  S on  the  subject  of  the 

Free  Church,  and  the  Establishment.  Without 
affecting,  or  '  assuming  undue  "  right  of 
search/'  (d  1  may  so  express  myself),  I  did 
not  fail  to  seek  information  on  these  most 
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importaat  subjects  from  all  whom  I  met  on 
my  journey,  qualified  and  willing  to  afford  it. 
Elsewhere,  I  have  spoken  on  this  topic  at 
some  length,  and  I  have  thought  it  far  better, 
and  far  more  consistent  with  the  obligations, 
under  which  a  stranger  lies,  who  has  been 
received  and  treated  with  such  cordiality,  and 
confidence,  as  I  have  experienced  on  all  sides 
in  Scotland,  to  abstain  as  a  general  rule  from 
repetition  of  stated  conversations  on  this 
topic.  That  they  have  been  very  frequent, 
I  will  not  deny ;  and  so  far  from  hearing  one 
side  only  (the  common  lot  of  travellers  on  so 
many  subjects  of  inquiry)  the  contrary  has 
been  my  case,  even  far  beyond  my  previous 
expectation.  I  had  imagined  that  religious 
opinions  would  have  been  far  more  classed, 
according  to  localities,  and  ranks,  than  I  have 
found  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  may  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  from  the  degree,  to  which  the 
members  of  society  are  individually  separated 
on  this  question  at  the  present  moment,  I 
have  had,  even  in  my  short  course  and 
sojourn,  various  opportunities  of  meeting  with 
representations  of  each  distinct  principle,  and 
of  hearing  both  sides  fairly  and  strongly  sup- 
ported  by  their  respective  adherents.  However, 
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having  said  this,  I  will  add  that  our  friendly 

intercourse,  with  Mr.  S ,  and  his  readiness 

in  telling  me  whatever  I  wished  to  know, 
relative  to  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  Scotch 
people,  connected  with  the  pastoral  and  minis- 
terial charge,  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  8h9rt  stay  at  Killin.  Our  acquaintance 
began  in  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
manner: — no  introduction,  no  mention  of  a 
mutual  friend,— no  step  on  either  part,  but  a 
simultaneous  recognition  of  one  another  on 
the  road  side,  as  servants  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
a  desire  on  his  part  to  show  kindness  to  a 
stranger,  and  on  mine,  to  have  a  little  com* 
munication  with  one,  of  whom  I  had  heard  a 
*'  good  report'*  within  a  few  minutes  after  I 
had  entered  the  place. 

There  is  no  English,  or  Episcopal  service 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  evening,  about 
twenty  persons  attended  at  our  family  wor- 
ship in  my  room :  and  here,  as  invariably  has 
been  the  case  in  all  these  little  assemblages, 
which  I  have  gathered  on  my  way  in  Scotland, 
the  most  fixed  attention  was  paid,  apparent 
intelligence  on  Scriptural  subjects  shown,  and 
all  that  encouragement  given  to  the  speaker, 
which  results  from  apparent  comprehension. 
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and  an  earnest  response  on  the  part  of  his 
hearers.  I  am  well  aware  that,  as  ministers, 
we  ought  not  to  allow  the  contrary  exhibition 
to  afiect  onr  endeavonrsi  or  even  our  spirit, 
while  we  are  declaring  the  glorious  truths  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  I  am  also  well  aware,  that 
there  may  be  much  attention  of  the  intellect, 
without  any  reception  of  Divine  truth,  in  the 
heart.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  happy 
is  that  land  where  the  Word  of  God  is  com- 
paratively well  known  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  and  thankful  should  ministers  be, 
to  whom  this  great  material  for  their  work 
is  furnished  and  supplied. 

I  introduce  these  observations  here,  be- 
cause the  remark  is  so  often  made,  especially 
as  applied  to  Scotland,  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  head,  as  to  religious  truth,  is 
worthless.  Certainly  it  is  so,  as  to  the  per- 
sonal salvation  of  the  individual,  supposing 
it  to  lead  no  farther — if  not  followed  by  true 
devotion  of  heart, — ^by  love,  added  to  light, — 
by  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  heart,— leading  a 
man  in  spirit  and  in  truth  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  speaking  nationally,  or  speak- 
ing parochiaUy,  or  speaking  of  a  family, 
the  knowledge  of  the  head  is  by  no  means 
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wortUesB.  Away  with  the  thought!  If 
admitted,  it  would  paralyse  lit  once  thousands, 
and  ten  thousand  of  labourers  in  Christ's 
vineyard.  There  must  be  some  light  before 
there  is  any  love ;  and  I  am  one,  w]u>  bdieves 
that,  notwithstanding  many  grievous  excep- 
tions, as  to  individuals,  still  as  to  any  body  of 
Christian  worshippers,  where  there  is  the  most 
light,  there  will  also  be  the  most  love ;  and 
where  there  is  the  most  love,  there  will  surely 
be  the  most  holiness  and  true  service  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Aged  Giiidt— Ancieiit  Borial-groimd— A  chanetar— Amuiaf 
mmtion— The  MMoabt— Loch  Earn— Higlilaiid  Maaliiifa 
— Danin— Earthqnakaa  -A  Fonat. 

September  1 .  IBtUn  to  Dimtra.  —  Before 
leaving  Killin  this  moroing,  we  visited  the 
burial-place  of  the  Macnabs,  a  very  ancient 
family  of  this  neighbourhood,  and,  though 
no  longer  the  lords  of  the  soil,  still  remem- 
bered and  spoken  of  with  those  feelings  of 
interest,  conferred  by  an  old  lineage  and  old 
territorial  possessions  in  every  land  which  I 
have  eyer  visited.  And  at  this  burial-ground 
we  found  that  real  rarity  in  these  days,  called 
in  common  language — a  character.  I  allude 
to  the  vernacular  and  conversational  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  denoting  an  individual 
peculiar  and  original,  and  neither  dwarfed 
nor  drawn  out  to  the  average  stature  of  each 
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class  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  costom  and 
uniformity.  The  individual  to  whom  I  allude 
is  the  old  man  who  has  the  care  of  the  Bfac* 
nabs'  burial  ground,  and  acts  as  guide  to  the 
visitor.  But  first  a  few  words  on  the  local* 
features  of  this  most  curious  place. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  *the  village  from 
the  point  of  entrance  from  Taymouth,  the 
river,  now  comparatively  low,  but  sometimes 
a  vast  and  fierce  torrent,  is  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  Looking  up  the  stream  from  this 
bridge  you  see  a  wide  surface  of  rock — 
wider  as  a  water  track  than  I  have  ever  seim 
elsewhere — roughly  paving  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  such  a  sharp  angle  of  descent,  that 
at  a  very  short  distance  above  the  bridge,  it 
must  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  point, 
at  which,  when  on  the  bridge,  you  stand.  I 
must  be  much  mistaken,  as  to  effect,  if  it 
has  not  when  filled  by  the  wintry  torrent,  a 
very  grand  and  strange  appearance,  as  it 
sweeps. down  towards  one,  standing  on  the 
bridge,  in  its  broad  and  impetuous  descent. 
This  river  is  one  stream  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  bridge,  but  forms  two  streams  below  it, 
in  consequence  of  a  narrow  wooded  island, 
rising  steeply  from  the  waters,  which  rush 
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violently  on  each  side  of  it,  and  are  re-united 
below.  A  little  wicket-gate  leads,  by  a  few 
6teps«  down  to  this  island  from  the  bridge, 
and  on  this  very  spot  is  the  ancestral  cemetery 
of  the  Macnabs — certainly  the  most  romantic 
receptacle  of  the  dead  which  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  land  whatsoever.  The  stone  indosore, 
in  which  are  the  graves,  is  situated  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  island.  The  rushing 
stream  encircles  it  below;  then  succeeds  a 
girdle  of  rocks,  then  a  crown  of  dark  and 
funereal  trees,  then  some  turf,  then  the  plain 
square  of  stone  wall,  then  the  graves.  Well* 
befitting  scene  I  Well-accordant  precinct  1 
Well  chosen  habitation  for  the  bones  and  the 
dust  which  each  dying  generation  leaves  to 
bear  witness  unto  that  which  succeeds,  **  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  1" 

To  speak  again  of  our  guide.  He  was  a 
short  old  man  of  eighty-two,  but  all  anima^ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  in  his  calling.  I  wish  I 
could  give  his  Scotch;  but  that  I  cannot 
attempt.  He  spoke  as  if  it  was  an  absolute 
wonder — rather,  an  impossibility  —  that  I 
should  not  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Macnab  clan,  past  and  present — 
with  the  deeds  and  lineage  of  the  former  race. 
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and  with  all  the  circnmstances  concerning 
its  present  representative.  He  maintained 
that  they  were  the  oldest  family  in  all  Soot^ 
land,  or  any  where  else.  He  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  explaining  their  armorial  device, 
represented  on  the  entrance  and  on  the  grave- 
stones ;  viz :  a  man's  head,  and  underneath, 
a  small  boat  tossed  by  the  waves,  with  the 
motto,  "  Dread  noaght,"  of  which  the  expla- 
nation according  to  the  Guide-books  is,  that 
some  of  the  clan  Macneish  possessing  a  castle 
in  a  small  island  on  Loch  Earn,  attacked  and 
robbed  some  of  the  dan  Macnab,  and  retreated 
with  their  spoil  to  their  island.  On  this  the 
chieftain  Macnab  dispatched  a  party  with  a 
boat,  recovered  the  spoil,  cut  off  the  leader's 
head,  and  brought  it  back  in  triumph. 

The  old  guide  told  the  story  in  a  far 
more  graphic  and  exciting  manner : — ^how  the 
Macnabs  were  assembled  at  Christmas — how 
their  Christmas  fare  on  its  way  from  Perth 
was  stolen,  and  its  bearers  slain — ^how  one 
escaped  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mtenabs  after  night  frJl — ^howthe  son  and 
heir  of  the  family  went  out  in  wrath,  carried 
a  boat  over  the' mountain  alone,  returned  with 
Macneish's  head,  entered  his    father's  hall. 
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and  threw  down  the  trophy  among  the  assem- 
bled guests.  1  ventured  to  ask  how  be  could 
have  been  strong  enough  to  accomplish  the 
feat  of  carrying  the  boat  over  the  lofty  moun- 
tain on  our  right,  to  which  he  pointed  with 
admiring  action,  as  his  course  on  the  night 
in  question.  The  answer  was  quite  ready. 
**  Oh  1  the  Macnabs  were  not  like  other 
men.  They  were  the  strongest  men  of  the 
country,  or  of  any  country — yes!  Nobody 
was  like  them."  Pointing  down  to  the  graves, 
he  said,  **  I  have  had  to  dig  in  these  graves.  I 
have  often  seen  their  bones.  They  were  giants 
— ^yes  I  Their  bones  were  like  horses'  bones 
— yes !  I  have  often  seen  them  myself.  There 
never  was  such  a  family.  I  was  game-keeper 
at  the  house  myself.  If  any  gentleman  came 
travelling  in  these  parts  and  wished  to  shoot, 
he  didn't  want  a  letter  or  a  friend ;  but  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  go  up  and  ask  for  a  day's 
shooting  at  the  house,  and  the  master  used  to 
say, '  By  all  means,  for  a  week,'  and  used  to 
order  me  to  show  him  the  best  places — yes  !" 
A  trae  game-keeper's  favour,  and  an  exception, 
as  he  evidently  hinted,  to  general  practice. 
''  No  paying  for  the  moors  then,  in  the  time 
of  the  Macnabs."    Thus  be  went  on,  regard- 
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ing  his  favourite  subject — ^the  honour  and 
hme  of  the  Macnabs.  And  he  seemed  ao 
obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  an  outlet  to 
his  enthusiasm.  ''  I  like  to  talk  to  you.  Sir. 
You  are  not  in  a  hurry,  like  so  many  who 
come  to  Killinl  They  come  in  here  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  off  agun  like  a  bird/'  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  with  a  whistle  and 
wave  of  his  hand.  «'  Well,"  said  I,  after 
passing  a  little  encomium  on  his  talents  as  a 
guide,  **  what  is  your  name,  that  I  may  recom- 
mend traveUers  to  ask  for  you  at  Killin?" — 
'^Macnab,"  said  he, ''  I  am  James  Bfacni^/' 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  suppose4  that,  during 
our  communication  with  a  man  so  nigh  to 
his  entrance  on  eternity,  and  in  such  a  scene, 
as  that  through  which  he  conducted  us,  we 
made  no  attempt  at  some  conversation  of  a 
more  important  kind*  We  did  so,  but  with- 
out my  being  able  to  recognize  any  signs  of 
life  and  earnestness  on  such  topics. 

I  say  no  more  on  this  point ;  and  merely 
add  this  short  observation,  in  hopes  that, 
should  he  live  to  show  the  same  locality  to 
any  one,  whose  eye  this  notice  may  reach, 
and  who  fesla  the  predousness  of  a  soul,  a 
word  of  exhortation  may  not  be  forgot,  in 
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behalf  of  the  aged  man,  whose  siDgular  bear- 
ing and  character,  from  one  half-hour's  sitting 
(as  an  artist  would  say)  I  have  thus  faintly 
sketched. 

Our  short  course  this  day  brought  us  along 
the  border  of  Loch  Earn,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  lake.  And  very  beautiful 
was  this  part  of  our  journey.  A  narrow  but 
excellent  road,  on  a  perfect  level,  cbsely 
skirted  the  water,  which  flowed  in  towards 
us  under  a  gentle  breeze,  blowing  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  fell,  sparkling  in  the  warm 
and  bright  sun,  on  its  appointed  boundary. 
Small  scattered  rocks,  dark  in  colour,  and 
of  varied  forms,  lined  the  margin  of  the 
water;  and  to  them  succeeded  a  gently 
sloping  bank  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  foliage, 
which  here  and  there  formed  archways  over 
our  road,  as  it  wound  hither  and  thither, 
according  to  the  line  of  the  lake. 

One  island  alone  attracted  our  notice,  and 
that  a  very  small  one.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  should  have  noticed  it  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  narrative  at  Killin.  It  was  the 
island  of  Macneish. 

Towards  the  termination  of  our  journey, 
and  just  at  the  end  of  Loch  Earn,  we  passed 
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•the  neat  and  cfaeerfbl  village  of  St.  FiUans,  in 
which  most  of  the  hooaes  are  ornamented 
with  ahnibs  and  little  gardens.  Meetings  are 
held  here  for  the  encouragement  of  Highland 
exercises,  and  amusements.  These  gatherings 
offer  a  very  novel  and  interesting  scene  to 
the  stranger,  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  on  the  occasion;  while  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  country  and*  wish 
to  keep  up  national  feelings  in  their  land,  may 
well  take  a  much  stronger  interest  in  any 
assemblage  like  this  than  that  which  results 
from  mere  curiosity  or  personal  amusement. 

Shortly  after  passing  St.  FiUans,  the 
mountain  ranges,  between  which  we  had 
pursued  our  way  for  several  miles,  approached 
one  another,  rising  still  more  closely  on  each 
side  of  us  in  bold  and  precipitous  heights. 
However,  a  considerable  width  of  meadow 
land,  containing  knolls  and  abrupt  rocky 
eminences,  extends  itself  between  the  confines 
of  these  opposite  ranges.  Here  is  the  Ptok 
of  Dunira ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  park» 
occupying  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  positions  which  could  possibly 
have  been  chosen  for  a  Highland  home,  stands 
the  mansion  of  Dunira,  where  we  were  engaged 
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to  pass  E  few  days.  They  were  to  us  most 
agreeable,  welcomed  and  received  as  we  were 
in  the  most  friendly  manneri  sorronnded  by 
scenes  of  peculiar  attraction,  and  cheered  by 
the  very  finest  weather. 

As  a  guest,  I  now  lay  down  my  pen,  so  far 
as  concerns  any  daily  record  of  our  life  and 
proceedings.  I  have  no  inclination  to  add 
to  the  list  of  travellers,  who  venture  on 
ground  which  I  would  ever  hold  forbidden — I 
mean  the  private  and  social  life  of  their  hosts, 
and  the  circle  into  which  they  are  received  on 
theur  way.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall 
not  trespass  on  that  territory,  in  mentioning, 
that  at  Dunira,  I  first  met  with  that  national 
and  ofiidal  personage  as  attached  to  a  Scottish 
household — ^I  mean  the  Highland  piper,  who 
as  we  were  at  breakfast  each  morning  walked 
up  and  down  the  flower-garden  outside  the 
parlour,  clad  in  full  dress,  bearing  a  small 
silk  banner  with  the  arms  of  the  family,  and 
playing  a  succession  of  tunes,  of  which  he 
had  previously  sent  in  the  list,  or  musical  bill 
of  fare. 

One   observation   more.      In    answer   to 
a  question  of  mine,  addressed  to  Sir  D-—  D — , 
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whether  the  account  of  earthquakes  in  his 
neighbourhood  and  that  of  Comrie,  (only  a 
few  miles  distance,)  as  gi^en  in  all  the  guide 
books  and  statistical  accounts  of  this  vicinity, 
was  exaggerated ;  he  said  that  it  was  not,  and 
that  he  had  himself,  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  experienced  a  very  peroqitible  shock, 
while  sitting  at  a  meeting  for  country  business 
in  this  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  subject 
of  these  earthquakes  I  select  two  passages 
from  books  of  acknowledged  authority  in  the 
Highlands. 

''  The  neighbouriiood  of  Comrie  is  remark- 
able for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  small  shocks 
of  earthquakes,  by  which  solid  bodies  have 
been  made  to  vibrate,  and  lighter  ones 
sometimes  overturned.  They  generally  hiqipen 
on  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  are  immediatdy 
preceded  by  a  great  stillness  of  the  atmos- 
phere/'* 

''This  parish  has  acquired  some  notoriety 
from  its  eiurthquakes.  These  very  remarki&le 
phenomena  have  undoubtedly  been  felt  here 
at  intervals  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  of  late 
have  been  very  feeble  and  rare. 

i-«Gaid»lotlMBi|{yndtcr2 
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**  The  writer^  of  this  felt  one  earthquake 
very  distiQCtly;  and  has  heard  of  several 
others  during  his  incumbeDcy.  There  has 
been  no  plausible  theory  of  the  causes  of 
these  local  earthquakes:  their  centre  seems 
to  be  about  the  round  hill  above  Comrie: 
they  have  been  felt  at  twenty  miles'  distance ; 
but  their  effects  have  been  at  no  time  serious. 
Probably  there  is  some  connexion  between 
the  earthquakes  and  the  numerous  extinct 
volcanos  in  this  neighbourhood/'f 

I  saw  in  the  Athenaeum  a  curious  account 
of  a  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  as  lately 
witnessed  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
in  the  reflexion  of  Lord  Melville's  monu- 
ment I  walked  from  Dunira  up  to  the 
point  on  which  the  monument  stands,  and 
greatly  admired  its  position,  the  deep  wooded 
dell  immediately  below,  the  wild  abrupt 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  « 
the  rich  and  peopled  vaUey  towards  Comrie 
and  Cneff. 

•ItMBcT.  William  Macktniia,  Miniiter  of  th*  Pkriah  of 


t  SHitifllad  MeomH  oT  Ftetlidura.  BlMkwood  tnd  Soim» 
Bdinbuigh.  One  of  a  moel  Ttloabfe  aariaa  of  toIobbm.  con* 
tainiiig  liilL  detailad*  and  intarattinf  infonnation  on  the 
whok  of  Scotland. 
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At  no  great  distance  from  henoe  ie  the 
celebrated  forest,  or  preserve  of  red  deer, 
belonging  to  Lord  Willonghby,  and  situated  at 
the  head  of  Olenartney,  to  the  soath-east 
of  Benvorlich.  The  locality  has  a  triple 
renown  in  the. annals  of  history,  poetry,  and 
the  chase. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Dnimaond  OMde— BanHifiil  Gard«M— Aidibialiop  Ldghton 
— Dntt  of  P^MMitfj^-fikiriii^  CMtk  EpiMopal  Omut— 
Sciiliiiif— Sebool^room  LocCoro— DrMi<-SaMMtli  Obtw 
aiie»— Antedotao— Natioiial  Chmeler. 

September  5.  7b  Bridge  of  JUan^  near 
StirUng. — ^This  morning  we  concladed  our 
most  agreeable  stay  at  Donira,  and  soon  after 
emerged  from  the  deep,  narrow^  mountain- 
bound  valley,  which  forms,  what  may  be 
aptly  termed  the  gate  of  entrance  to,  or  exit 
from  the  Highlands  in  this  quarter.  Passing 
by  Comrie,  a  cotton  weaving  village  of  con- 
siderable population,  and  Crieff,  where  the 
large  and  level  expanse  of  the  Lowlands, 
now  richly  covered  with  the  yellow  harvest, 
once  more  appears  in  our  sight,  we  drove 
up  to  see  the  flower-garden  of  Drummond 
Castle  —  an  old  baronial  abode,  not  large,. 
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but  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  deer  park, 
and  occupying  a  very  fine  position.*  The 
garden,  one  immense  parterre  oi  flowers, 
beautifully  arranged  both  as  to  the  form  and 
the  colour  of  the  various  beds,  was  the  most 
perfect  composition  of  the  kind,  which  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen ;  and,  from  the  extent 
of  ground  thus  decorated  by  the  combination 
of  nature  and  of  art,  the  first  gaze  at  the 
scene  from  the  terrace-wall  above  is  one  of 
dazzling  and  surpassing  beauty.  We  passed 
half  an  hour  in  this  fiarito  campo,  for  it 
really  deserves  that  name.  I  may  add  too, 
that  there  is  scmiething  in  the  appearance 
of  the  house  which  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  garden  below.  It  is  pictures- 
que, with  an  outline  broken  by  trees  of 
delicate  foliage,  and  so  placed,  as  if  for  the 
very  purpose  of  enabling  its  inhabitants  to 
gaze  down  on  the  lovely  garden  below. 
But  above  all,  it  is  not  of  overpowering  size, 
so  as  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  rich, 
and  I  should  almost  think  unequalled  floral 
scene,  which  forms  its  special  and  distin- 
guishing ornament. 

A  little  further  on  we  passed    Muthill, 
where  two  very  handsome  churches  —  the 
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Established  and  the  Episcopal — stand  close 
to  one  another.  A  Free  Chnrch  also  has 
lately  been  erected.  It  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary to  observe  the  vast  number  of  similar 
buildings  which  have  started  up  through  the 
country  within  the  last  few  years.  I  should 
scarcely  suppose  that  history  could  produce 
a  parallel  of  such  a  multitude  of  edifices  so 
speedily  erected,  as  places  of  worship,  in  any 
land,  or  at  any  known  period. 

At  about  seven  miles  before  reaching  Stir* 
ling,  we  found  ourselves  in  Dumblane.  The 
character,  spirit,  and  writings  of  Leighton, 
immediately  recurred  to  our  minds  in  con* 
nection  with  this  place,  of  which  he  was 
Archbishop.  We  first  visited  the  Cathedral, 
now  a  roofless  building,  but  otherwise  very 
fine  and  well-preserved.  Part  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  almost  every  building  of  the  kind 
in  Scotland,  is  used  for  Presbyterian  worship. 
At  a  corner  of  the  churchyard  some  foun- 
dations are  pointed  out,  which  were  formerly 
part  of  the  Archbishop's  residence ;  and  out- 
side the  wall  a  diminutive  house  stands  on 
another  remnant  of  the  same  structure. 

A  winding  stream  flows  in  a  stony  channel 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ridge,  just  below 
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this  dwelliBgf  and  corves  mway  from  your 
sight  beneath  a  line  of  overhanging  trees, 
which  frame  and  fringe  the  dear  sparkling 
current.  No  doabt  this  was  often  a  scene  <rf 
ddight  to  that  calm,  thoughtful,  gentle, 
spiritual,  holy  man,  to  whom  it  was  given, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  draw  forth,  and 
record  for  the  use  of  the  Church  so  many 
blessed  thoughts  on  God*s  holy  word.  The 
library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  place  is 
still  in  use,  and  some  of  the  books  contain 
the  marks  which  prove  his  study  of  their 
contents. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  very  cheerful 
little  town  called  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  where 
a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  is  gathered 
during  the  summer  months,  to  drink  the 
waters  at  a  Spa  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  place  abounds  with  small  pleasant  lodg« 
ings,  and  has  excellent  views  of  Stirling 
Castle,  as  well  as  of  other  fine  sceneryi^  indud* 
ing  mountains,  woods,  rocksi  and  richly 
cultivated  fidds,  now  filled  with  troops  of 
ipen,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  the  harvest.  The  women  usuaDy 
wear,  when  thus  raiployed,  a  kind  of  loose 
short  cotton  spencer,  which  is  often  of  a  gay 
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colour,  and  adds  much  to  the  character  of 
their  dress  in  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The 
painter,  who  would  represent  peasantry  at 
fieldwork,  may  find,  at  Scotch  harvesting, 
both  colour  and  variety  of  costume  which 
nothing  abroad,  remembered  by  me,  sur- 
passed. 

We  were  engaged  to  be  this  day  at 
the  house  of  friends  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  where  it  was 
arranged  for  me  to  take  clerical  duty  on  the 
ensuing  Sunday  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
that  place.  No  reception  could  have  been 
more  cordial  than  that  which  we  received  at 
the  well-named  residence  to  which  we  went 
to-day — a  most  pleasant  and  cheerful  dwell- 
ing, completely  surrounded  by  laurels  and 
evergreens,  and  yet  not  so  thickly  as  to  pro- 
duce any  gloomy  effect,  or  to  exclude  the 
views  of  the  surrounding  corn-fields,  hills, 
and  valleys,  nor  above  all  that  of  Stirling 
Castle.  This  is  a  most  noble  object,  from 
whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed ;  and  I  have 
not  seen  it  so  well  from  any  other  position, 
as  I  did  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house 
in  which  I  now  write.  You  gaze  on  it  from 
hence  across  the  top  of  lofty  trees  in  the 
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near  foreground,  and  then  the  stractttre  meeU 
your  eye  rising  from  a  base  of  rock  and 
foliage,  high  in  mid  air,  while  towards  the 
right  a  brow  of  wood,  descending  gradually 
from  the  topmost  height,  is  lightly  crowned 
by  walls  and  buildings,  forming  a  part  of  the 
town.  This  latter  feature  adds  to  the  general 
eflfect,  as  there  is  not  enough  of  the  town 
seen  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  single  and 
pre-eminent  grandeur  of  the  castle  and  its 
rock  beneath. 

Having  spoken  of  Stirling  before,  I  shaU 
confine  my  present  observations  to  a  few  sub- 
jects on  which  I  did  not  enter  at  that  time  of 
my  previous  visit. 

During  my  walk  on  Saturday,  in  which  I 
was  kindly  accompanied  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  place,  I  was 
informed  by  him  of  the  nature  of  his  charge 
here,  and  of  the  variety  of  quarters  from 
whence  his  congregation  was  gathered.  He 
told  me  that  it  chiefly  consisted  of  the  upper 
class  in  society ;  and  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers came  in  many  miles  from  various  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Until  recently, 
when  a  new  churoh  has  been  built  at  Dum- 
blancj  about  seven  miles  off,  there  was  no 
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other  Episcopal  minister  or  congregation 
within  a  distance  of  far  greater  extent,  so  that 
his  position  was  quite  of  an  isolated  character. 
How  strange  this  would  seem  to  us,  in  the 
midst  of  our  abundant  privileges  on  this 
matter,  as  clergymen  in  England ;  and  how 
thankful  we  should  be  for  the  friendship  and 
communion  of  clerical  brethren  in  our  land  1 

At  Stirling  I  witnessed,  as  in  so  many 
other  places,  the  extreme  proximity  to  the 
site  of  the  Established  Church,  which  has 
been  chosen  for  that  of  a  newly-erected  Free 
Church.  The  former  stands  close  to  the  road 
in  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  and  the 
latter  is  placed  just  behind  it: — the  two 
entrances  to  each  building  respectively  not 
being  more  than  a  few  yards'  distance,  I 
should  really  think  it  impossible  but  that  the 
sound  of  preaching  and  psalm-singing,  as 
conducted  with  Scottish  tone  and  energy, 
would  be  carried  from  one  to  the  other.  I 
am  not  at  present  aware  why  this  proximity 
is  so  frequent. 

Among  the  objects  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
in  Stirling,  is  the  Messrs.  Drummond's 
Agricultural  Museum,  which,  I  understand, 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  institu- 
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tioQ  of  the  kind  in  the  three  kuigdome.  It 
coDtaio%  much  of  easeotiai  valae  to  the  prac- 
tical agricnltaristy  much  to  interest  the 
scientific  inquirer,  and  much  to  delight  the 
mere  curious  observer. 

September  7.  —  I  preached  this  mom* 
ing  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Stiriing,  and 
read  prayers  in  the  afternoon.  Th^architec* 
ture  of  the  building  is  very  graceful  in  its 
character;  and  here,  as.  well  as  at  every 
other  Church  where  I  have  officiated  during 
my  sojourn  in  Scotland,  the  services  are  con- 
ducted exactly  as  with  us,  and  with  every 
attention  to  order  and  propriety. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  while 
walking  through  the  village,  near  the  coun- 
try-house where  we  were  staying,  I  asked 
one  of  our  friends  in«whose  company  I  was, 
whether  I  might  not  come  up  for  an  hour  in 
l;he  evening  to  some  cottage  for  prayer  and  the 
exposition  of  God's  word,  as  in  our  own 
''Cottage  Lectures,"— those  delightful  and 
valuable  helps  to  English  parochial  ministry. 
It  recurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  that 
here,  as  in  every  other  locality,  there  wouId« 
in  all  probability,  be  some  old  and  decrepid 
persons  unable  to  attend  Church,  as  well,  as 
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some,  who,  though  in  health  and  strength, 
would,  nevertheless,  come  with  interest  and 
pleasure  to  a  little  assemblage  of  the  kind 
In  a  few  minutes,  after  conversation  with  some 
of  the  villagers,  this  simple  proposal  had 
grown  into  an  arrangement  for  my  attendance 
on  the  next  evening  at  the  School-house  for 
the  purpose  above-mentioned.  I  heard  next 
morning  that  in  all  probability  many  would 
attend,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  to-day, 
one  of  the  by-standers  said  to  me : — **  Ya'U 
not  get  in.  There's  sa  mony  folk.*'  How- 
ever, space  was  soon  made  for  my  friends 
and  myself,  and  I  found  the  room,  which 
held  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
crowded  in  every  comer  to  hear  the  stranger. 
Among  the  number  present,  were  the  two 
local  ministers,  one  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  other  of  the  Free.  My  service  was 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  one  of  my 
cottage  or  school-room  lectures  in  England ; 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  it  seemed  in 
some  measure  acceptable  to  the  people,  who 
showed  the  most  marked  and'eamest  attention 
throughout 
The  dress  and  demeanour  of  the  labouring 
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class  in  Scotland  is  of  that  superior  character, 
which  causes  an  individoal  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  to  dass  them  as  of  a  position 
in  life  different  from  that  which  they  really 
occupy.  It  was  very  much  so  with  me  this 
evening ;  and,  on  my  remarking  to  our  friends 
after  the  meeting,  that,  so  far  as  I  observed, 
there  were  but  few  of  the  labouring  dass  in 
the  room,  and  that  I  was  surprised  where  so 
many  occupying  a  higher  grade  in  sodety  had 
come  from,  my  error  was  deared  up,  and  I 
was  informed  that  the  majority  of  those  in 
attendance  were,  in  fact,  of  the  labouring 
class.  Good  suits  of  black  dotb  were  very 
general  among  the  men,  and  I  have  discovered 
that  this  colour  is  adopted  throughout  the 
country  as  the  favourite  apparel  for  the 
Sabbath. 

The  day  had  been  warm  and  beautiful 
throughout,  and  I  much  enjoyed  it,  partly 
from  the  peculiar  and  evident  respect  paid  to 
the  Lord's  day  in  Scotland.  This  must 
impart  no  little  pleasure  to  any  person 
having  in  reverence  God's  word  and  com- 
mand, even  as  the  oontrary  state  of  things, 
such   for   instance,  •  as    that    witnessed   in 
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France,  will  certainly  give  pain.  Interesting 
particulars  may  be  gathered  on  this  sabject 
in  Scotland,  from  which  lessons  should  be 
learnt  for  application  where  much  needed. 
I  have  heard  in  various  families  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment  arrange,  of  their 
own  accord,  so  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
ordinary  occupation  may  engage  them  on  that 
day.  One  by  one  takes  turn  to  stay  at  home. 
Thus  is  obviated  that  fearful  thing — habitual 
and  constant  absence  from  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house — frequently,  I  fear,  and  some* 
times  I  know,  prevalent  in  England.  Again, 
rail-road  travelling  is  kept  in  much  narrower 
bounds  than  with  us.  And  instead  of  Sunday 
being  the  grand  steam-boat  day,  as  on  the 
Thames,  although  every  traveller  in  Scotland 
knows  what  numerous  steam-boats  ply  on 
week-days  on  the  Clyde,  as  well  as  in  the 
adjoining  Firth,  and  numerous  Lochs  of 
Argyleshire,  yet  on  Sunday  all  is  quiet.  We 
can  bear  testimony  to  this  from  having  passed 
a  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  a  small  inn  in  sight 
of  the  pier  of  Dunoon,  one  of  the  chief  coun- 
try retreats  and  bathing  places  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  Glasgow.     Here  on  the  Saturday 
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the  boats  were  touching  ereiy  half-hoiir»  yet 
on  the  Lord's  day,  we  saw  not  a  single 
arrival  of  the  kind. 

No  noi|y  freight  of  Sabbath-breakers  were 
poured  forth — ^no  sailors,  stewards,  and  engi- 
neers proclaimed,  by  their  avocation,  on  the 
sacred  day,  that  they  at  all  events,  though 
having  souls  like  other  men,  and  needing  the 
Gospel  and  all  means  of  grace  no  less  than 
other  men,  but  precisely  as  much,  could  never 
attend  church  so  long  as  the  system,  by  which 
they  were  enthralled,  was  allowed  to  continue. 
Not  only  the  earth,  but  another  element, 
seeming  in  our  day  to  need  it  no  less, 
enjoyed  its  Sabbath  too.  The  calm  sea  had 
rest  for  a  while  from'  the  din  and  the  strcdra 
of  the  furious  paddle  wheels.  For  one  day 
was  the  iBschylean  cahn : 

fVff  wmtH  i»  /iirnfi^ipeif 

jLfiWIC  flBRMMi^  MMIMMC  SIIMt  VWMI'. 

Happy  contrast  to  the  scene  on  some  of  our 
Southern  waters  I  Happy  testimony  to  the 
national  feelings  and  practice  of  the  Scotch 
on  this  matter !  1  have  heard  many  curious 
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stories  iUostrative  of  that  Teneration^  with 
which  the  Sabbath  is  regarded  here.    Let 
me  mention  one  or  two.    A  geologist,  while 
in  the  country,  and  haying  his  pocket-ham- 
mer with  him,  took  it  out  and  was  chipping 
the  rock  on  the  way-side  for  examination. 
His  proceedings  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye 
and  ready  tongoe  of  an  old  Scotch  woman. 
*'  What  are  you  doing  there,  man?" 
'*  Don't  yon  see.   Fm  breaking  a  stone." 
**  Y'are  doing  mair  than  that :  y'are  break- 
ing the  Sabbath." 

Another  old  woman's  inquiry  of  one,  who, 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  passed  her  on  the  road, 
singing  as  he  went,  was  equally  characteristic. 
It  was  very  brief.  '*  Songs,  man,  or  psalms  ?" 
Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  many  readers  will 
at  once  say,  '*  What  ultra-severity  I"  and  will 
be  only  able  to  see  something  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  these  sayings.  Others,  among 
whom  I  readfly  number  myself,  will  view  them 
in  a  light  altogether  different — as  apt,  amus* 
ing,  and  characteristic,  no  doubt — but  as 
most  valuable  testimonies  to  the  strong  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  people,  and  to  that  habi- 
tual decision  with  which  many  among  them 
carry  out  those  scriptural  principles,  r^ard- 
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lag  the  obsenrance  of  the  Lofd's  Day»  which 
they  have  imbibed  in  their  childhood,  and 
put  into  practice  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
daring  the  coarse  of  their  Uvea. 

It  was  aingalar  that  daring  my  short  stay 
here  I  shoald  have  had  an  opportanity  of 
private  and  friendly  intercoarse  with  the 
ministers  of  the  three  denominations,  in 
whose  representatives  I  shoald  natnrally  take 
the  most  interefet.  I  allade  to  the  Episcopal 
clergyman,  the  parochial  or  Established  minis- 
ter, and  the  minister  of  the  FVee  Chnrch. 
No  one  desiroas  of  making  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  Scotland,  and  of  ascer- 
taining the  rdigions  prospects  and  social  posi- 
tion of  the  land,  and  sarely  no  one,  who 
ventures  to  come  forward  more  publicly  with 
any  statements,  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects, coald  fail  of  appreciating  such  oppor- 
tunities as  these.  In  fact,  during  my  con- 
versation with  all  classes,  my  object  was  to 
hear  all  that  was  likely  to  be  worth  hearing, 
and,  instead  of  setting  up  self-prejudice,  and 
pre-conceived  opinion,  to  put  myself,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
speaker,  to  discern  good  whenever  possible, 
and,  above  all,  habitually  to  remember,  that 
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those  with  whom  I  spoke  were  of  an  intelli- 
gent, highly-educated,  thooghtful,  cautious, 
steadfast,  industrious  and  religious  people, 
whose  opinions  were  worthy  of  all  attention, 
whose  principles  were  worthy  of  respect,  and 
whose  conduct,  on  so  many  points — social, 
moral,  and  religious — ^was,  undoubtedly,  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  esteem,  and  praise. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

I 

O-  HooM— Our  joaiMj— air  Wallv  SeoCfr-lUb  d  Ikt 


Septmnber  8.  To  Garjfairv.— We  should 
have  much,  enjoyed  passiiig  a  third  day, 
or,  as  I  heard  it  amusingly  called,  a  ''  prest 

day,'**  with   oar  valned  friends   at  L 

H ,    but  we   were   engaged  to  be  this 

evening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark, 
and  accordingly  we  trarersed  the  intervening 
country  daring  the  day.  Its  termination  was 
very  agreeable,  as  we  found  ourselves  before 

•  AIlii&istodiiioUiSeotdiphiiMof  ^'avNl  d^.adiitl 
d^,  nd  «  pral  d^,"  m  eoopodmt « Ibll  eomitrj  Tidl»  nd 
eoBf«7iiig  Ike  tni^  botpitablt  id«  of  lb»  Sifl  d^  btfa^ 
t/twm  to  npoMb  Ike  Meond  to  BMttiiiir  invitod  eampuif  of 
idlkttUidMb«^  addidtb^yoB^pn. 
» H  tha  pwraaiion  of  tha  boat 
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night-fall  in  another  moat  friendly  circle, 
gathered  together  at  C —  House,  near  the 
FaUs  of  the  Clyde;  but  the  journey  itself 
had  less  attractions  than  that  of  any  day 
which  we  had  spent  during  our  whole  Scot- 
tish tour.  Speaking  as  a  traveller,  and  for 
travellers,  I  may  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  passing  the  Field  of  Bannockbum,  there 
was  nothing  to  afford  us  any  interest  what- 
ever during  the  whole  journey.  The  land 
generally  seemed  of  a  very  poor  description, 
bare,  and  neglected.  No  doubt  a  considerable 
measure  of  industrial  activity  is  applied  to 
the  coal  mines,  with  which  the  district 
abounds;  but  these,  though  very  numerous, 
are  each  apparently  worked  on  so  small  a 
scale,  that  little  or  nothing  of  that  grand 
machinery  is  seen  around,  which  renders 
many  similar  localities  in  England  anything 
but  uninteresting  to  the  passing  traveller.  A 
dull,  dingy,  smoky  atmosphere  prevailed  for 
many  miles  of  the  way,  and  for  it  there  was 
no  compensation  whatever.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  rough  and  forbidding  mien 
than  that  which  I  witnessed,  in  numerous 
instances,  among  the  population  employed  in 
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oonnezion  with  these  works ;  and  the  unfa- 
vourable  impressions  made  npon  me  by  the 
general  drcomstances  of  the  locality  seemed 
to  be  much  shared  by  landed  proprietors,  and 
all  who  were  able  to  exercise  a  choice  in  the 
position  of  their  dwelling.  1  have  seldom  seen 
a  district  so  populous,  but  with  so  few  resi- 
dences of  a  superior  character;  and  as  to 
country  seats,  they  were  indeed  ftw  and  for 
between.  The  towns  which  we  passed  were 
equally  uninviting.    Welcome,  therefore,  was 

the  neat  rural  village  of  C s,  with  its 

trees,  its  verdant  plots — ^its  order,,  comfort, 
and  prosperity ;  welcome  was  the  avenue  of 
arching  trees,  the  smooth  turf,  the  cherished 
shrubbery;  and  welcome  our  reception  and 
repose  in  the  fair  dwelling  of  the  venerable 
owner  of  the  place,  who  built  the  house  him- 
self, and  is  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
exercising  here  his  ample  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality. His  son  and  my  brother  had  been 
College  friends,  and  hence  our  invitation  to 
this  fdeasant  abode,  where  we  remained  three 
days. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  during   our    stay 
at  C ,  of  meeting  a  lady  who  was  closely 
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connected  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  who 
had  passed  much  time  with  him  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life.  We  were  much  inte- 
rested with  the  information  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  him,  which  she  communicated 
tons. 

I  shall  here  introduce  one  which  I  remem- 
ber well,  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
narrative  itself,  and  partly  from  the  impressive 
feeling  and  manner  with  which  the  sad 
reminiscence  was  detailed.  It  concerned  the 
first  attack  of  paralysis  with  which  Scott 
was  visited. 

He  was  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh,  writing 
and  woridng  with  the  utmost  assiduity — 
indeed  an  assiduity  fieur  beyond  the  faculties 
of  man  with  safety  to  sustain — in  order  to 
dear  off  the  large  amount  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments,  in  which,  through  the  well-known 
ftdlure  of  his  publishers,  he  was  himself  so 
deeply  involved. 

She  told  me  how  he  used  to  sit  at  his  table 
in  his  parlour  in  Edinburgh,  and  would 
scarcely  stop  writing  for  tea,  which  was 
brought  to  him  at  his  work,  or  for  other 
interruption  of  any  kind  whatever.     These 

VOL.   II.  P 
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labours  went  on  for  some  time»  and  were 
more  than  usually  arduous,  during  a  period 
of  bad  weather,  which  continued  for  three 
weeks. 

During  this  time  he  scarcely  left  his 
home;  but  when  it  was  ended,  he  was  one 
day  absent  for  some  time  from  the  house. 
On  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  an  apo- 
plectic^ or  paralytic  seizure,  and  shortly  after 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
and  lus  daughter  were  sitting,  with  a  coun- 
tenance marked  with  anxiety  and  distress, 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  on  those  features 
before.  All  at  once  he  exclaimed,  ''I  was 
speechless  for  ten  minutes."  *  I  believe  that 
was  his  first  seizure,  or  stroke — the  fore- 
runner of  his  other  succeeding  inflictions. 
Not  very  long  after,  she  saw  him  sit  down 
at  his  desk,  take  the  manuscript  in  whidi 
he  was  engaged,  and  was  lying  there  before 
him,  roll  it  up,  look  on  it  for  a  while  with 
an  expression  which  cleariy  spoke  the  feeling 
of  his  heart — the  sad  anticipation  that  his 
work  was  done — ^then  lock  it  up  in  silence. 

I  know  not  how  I  have  repeated  the  ac- 
count ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  seldom 
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heard  any  thing  more  touching  than  the 
narrative  itself,  as  recorded  to  me  by  one 
who  was  the  loving  and  sympathizing  eye- 
witness  of  the  scene. 

During  our  stay  here  we  visited  the  FaUs 
of  the  Clyde,  which  were  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  them. 
What  a  mistake  it  is  to  fancy,  that  because 
one  has  seen  similar,  or  it  may  be  (though  I 
do  not  say  it  is  so  here)  even  superior  wonders 
and  beauties  elsewhere,  such  a  scene  as  this 
will  less  charm  and  impress  1  The  variety 
in  God's  works  forbids,  to  my  mind,  any 
such  satiety. 

Well  has  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  ''that 
in  nature  herself  no  two  scenes  were  exactly 
alike,  and  that  whoever  copied  truly  what 
was  before  his  eyes,  would  possess  the  same 
variety  in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibit 
apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as 
the  range  of  nature  in  the  scenes  he  re- 
corded.'' 

Now,  what  Scott  says  here  of  copying  is 
equally  true,  as  to  observing.  Nor  can  I 
understand  at  all  why,  because  one  may  have 
seen  SchafFhausen  and  Temi,  the  Staubbach^ 

F  2 
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the  Reichenbacfa,  the  wooderfol  Buffiedora,  or 
Horse-tail  Fall,  in  the  valley  of  Misocoo^ 
with  othera  in  divers  r^^ions  of  Europe,  the 
lUls  of  the  Clyde  shonid  please  one  less  than 
if  one  had  never  seen  a  waterftU  before.  Bnt 
I  may  truly  say  that  they  are  perfectly  nnBke 
any  others  among  kindred  scenes,  that  they 
have  a  character  and  beanty  of  their  own,  as 
it  struck  me,  unexampled  elsewhere.  For 
there  are  no  less  than  three  of  these  Fdb ; 
and  when  you  have  seen  the  Fdb  themsdves, 
only  a  portion  of  the  objects  for  whidi.yon 
come  is  exhausted,  for  the  deep  rock-bound 
channel  which  connects  them  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  most  striking  succession  of  hnrdy  spec- 
tacles which  eye  can  possibly  bdiold. 

The  fall  of  Com  Ljrnn  presents  «i  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  natural  objects,  blended 
one  with  another  in  most  harmonious  loveli- 
ness. The  stream,  of  which  it  is  formed, 
flows  from  your  left  as  you  stand  at  the  point 
to  which  strangers  approadi  for  the  ntDst 
fovourable  gaze,  but  is  unseen  in  consequence 
of  the  depth  of  the  channel,  along  wUdi  it 
comes,  until  it  arrives  just  and  directly  in  jbont 
of  the  spectator.    Then  all  at  once  the  stream 
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makes  the  most  rapid  curve  towards  yoo, 
constrained  by  the  bending  line  of  rock 
which  it  encounters  in  its  way.  The  gate, 
or  gap  of  dark  rock  through  which  the  water 
flows  immediately  upon  its  main  descent,  is 
rather  narrow,  and  onthe  left  side  the  torrent 
falls  straightly  down,  bound  on  that  side,  and 
limited  by  its  perpendicular  and  stony  barrier. 
But  on  the  right  a  species  of  ledge,  stretching 
out  on  a  steep  but  still  sloping  line  in  that 
direction,  admits  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  torrents'  course  to  play,  flash,  and  foam 
upon  it,  immediately  after  its  passage  through 
the  gate  above-mentioned,  and  before  its  flnal 
descent.  When  this  descent,  or  leap  is 
accomplished,  the  water  is  received  into  a  cliff- 
bound  circle  of  rock,  where  it  rests  a  little  in 
a  deep,  dark  pool,  and  then  away,  away  again 
straight  to  the  left  between  and  under  steep 
rocks,  which  seem  to  approach,  touch,  and 
cross  each  other,  high  above  the  stream, 
through  the  effect  of  countless  trees  bending 
towards  one  another  from  each  side,  and  over- 
hanging foliage  of  every  description,  stretching 
and  waving  around  in  wild  and  free  festoons. 
I  do  not   remember   to  have  ever  been 
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among  any  scenery  to  which  the  beaatifol 
descriptiYe  language  of  Gray  in  his  Latin 
Ode,  written  at  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  might 
have  been  applied  with  more  accuracy,  as  we 
wandered 


Pw  infill  fap8«»  tern  p«  Jogs, 
Gufow|iw  praraploty 


We  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  all  these 
exquisite  scenes  in  a  day  of  dear  sunlight, 
whidi  here  and  there  streamed  in  at  yarious 
curves  and  bends  of  the  river,  lighting  up  one 
and  another  mass  of  foam  into  the  most 
sparkling  brilliancy,  while  the  waters  around 
were  darkened  with  the  black  shadows  of  high 
rocks,  rising  aloft,  constraining  the  endosed 
current,  and  imperioudy  deciding  whither  its 
course  should  go. 

On  our  return  home  from  these  most  fasd- 
nating  sights,  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to 
see  an  apparatus  for  making  tiles,  worked  by 
steam.  It  appeared  to  me  most  ingenious 
and  eSectud  for  its  purpose ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  its  owner  takes  much  pleasure 
and  interest'in  an  engine  like  this,  which  in  a 
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few  minutes  turns  a  heap  of  shapeless  clay 
into  a  multitude  of  those  useful  implements, 
which  come  from  the  machine  with  such  ease, 
and  so  perfect  in  form. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge  of  the  soil  of  these 
parts,  it  appeared  to  me  precisely  of  that 
diaracter,  to  which  draining  would  be  applied 
with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention 
the  perfection  of  the  farmstead,  attached  to 
the  property  of  our  host.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  generally  speaking,  both  for  the  complete- 
ness, compactness,  and  durability  of  similar 
out-door  offices,  the  Scotch  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors are  far  in  advance  of  their  agricultural 
rivals  in  the  south. 

September  12. — The  atmosphere  now  ap- 
peared quite  settled,  and  both  the  sky,  and 
the  barometer  promised  a  continuance  of 
favourable  weather  for  our  progress  in  travel- 
ling.  We  accordingly  determined  on  going 
westward,  planning  a  circuit  of  some  length, 
should  similar  weather  continue.  This  was 
quite  essential  for  such  an  expedition,  one 
amidst  mountains,  islands,  and  waves.  The 
outline  of  our  prospective  course  was,  In- 
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▼erary,  Oban,  the  Caledoniaa  Canal,  Skye, 
Javemeas,  Forrea,  the  banka  of  the  Dee, 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrewa,  and  Edinbnrgfa.  Thia 
would  have  been  a  moat  intelvating  tour  in 
ttrery  reapect,  and  would  have  juat  led  ua  in  an 
eztenaiye  circle  nbrthwafd  of  our  whole  pre- 
▼iouB  expedition  in  Perthahire.  We  were, 
however,  aubaequently  obliged  to  contract  our 
aphere;  and  our  more  ainbitioua  project  waa 
reduced  to  very  amall  dimenaiona,  aa  will  by 
and  by  qppear.  But  now  to  proceed  with  our 
courae. 

Aa  our  line  involyed  ao  much  travelling 
by  water,  we  aent  our  pony-carriage  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  wait  our  arrival  there,  and  went  by 
railway  to  Greenock.  During  our  journey, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  (I  beg  to  draw  the  ac- 
curate attention  of  my  northern  frienda  and 
readera,  to  the  word  which  I  have  placed  in 
italica,)  launched  out  very  forcibly  againat 
the  exceeding  capacity  of  the  Olaagow  coal, 
towarda  eflRecting  thick  amoke,  and  oflenaive 
amdl.  I  muat  aay,  that  when  the  aubject  waa 
thua  brought  before  ua,  I  do  not  think  that 
he  waa  very  wrong ;  and  I  know,  that  all  the 
paaaengera    in    our   carriage    aeemed   moat 
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heartily  to  combine  in  the  proposition  of 
having  all  the  windows  up,  on  this  sole  ac- 
count, fine  as  the  day  was — a  drcnmstance 
which  I  never  remember  in  railway  travelling 
elsewhere. 

We  were  recommended  to  pass  the  night 
at  Dnnoon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
instead  of  remaining  at  Greenock,  and  to  get 
on  board  the  steam-boat  for  Inverary  at  that 
place  in  the  morning.  Being  always  ready  to 
act  according  to  advice  received  on  onr  way, 
we  followed  the  recommendation;  and  on 
arriving  at  Greenock,  embarked  on  one  of  the 
swift  and  taper  steamers  which  ply  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  the  neighbonring  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  vessel  seemed  expressly  made  for 
swift  progress.  It  absolutely  cut  the  water 
like  a  knife;  and  there  was  scarody  more 
commotion  at  the  bow,  than  might  have  been 
made  by  a  skiff.  The  water  was  jost  turned 
gently  over,  like  a  fturow  before  a  plough, 
though  we  were  advancing  with  very  great 
rapidity ;  I  was  told,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  knots  an  hour.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  the  sun  set  with  a  fine  gbw ;  but 
there  was  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  whidi 

r  3 
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prevented  one  seeing  np  the  beaotifiil  lakes 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  whose  mouths  we 
crossed ;  and  here  the  unfavom^ble  signs  in 
the'  atmosphere  commenced,  which  only 
prognosticated,  with  too  much  accuracy,  a 
speedy  interruption  in  our  intended  course. 
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September  13. — ^DanooQ  is  a  marine  town, 
or  rather  a  collection  of  yillas,  on  one  of 
the  southern  points  of  the  Argyleshire 
coast,  and  is  very  much  frequented  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow.  Nothing  can  be 
more  disadvantageous  than  its  position  for 
land  communication,  but  this  is  quite  unim- 
portant from  the  fact  being  so  much  the 
contrary,  as  to  access  by  water.  Accord- 
ingly, a  constant  succession  of  steam-boats  is 
to  be  seen  touching  at  its  pier,  and  going  in 
each  direction,  —  some  towards  Rothesay^ 
Inverary,  and  Oban,  &c.;  others  towards 
Greenock,  and  Glasgow. 
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It  rained  heartily  to-day  from  morning  to 
night,  while  a  daik  mist  enveloped  sea  and 
landr  We  thoaght  it,  under  theee  dream- 
stances,  mogt  injudicious  to  move  from 
present  quarters,  and  although  very  humbly 
lodged,  we  determined  to  remain  till  Monday. 
The  rain  prevented  us  from  going  out ;  but  we 
were  soon  engaged  with  those  means  of  occu- 
pation, to  which,  from  some  experience,  we 
are  enabled  to  recur  with  pleasure  and  facility, 
however  short  our  period  of  stay  in  any 
given  place  may  be.  I  hear  that  military 
men  and  their  wives  are  peculiarly  skilful  in 
conforming  themselves  to  such  circumstances, 
and  in  looking  at  each  resting  place,  in  a 
measure,  as  if  it  was  their  home,  so  &r  as  their 
daily  employments  may  be  concerned  in 
the  matter.  Practice  is,  no  doubt,  of  some 
consequence  here;  but  I  think,  that  firom 
early  Ufe,  children  should  be  accustomed  by 
education,  and  that  in  maturer  life  we  should 
accustom  ourselves  to  do  without  the  para- 
phernalia of  study,  and  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
ready  application,  wherever  we  may  be.  It 
seems  to  me  also,  that  the  same  principle 
may  well  be  ^iplied  to  spiritual  and  benevolent 
exertion;  and  certainly  no   Christian  on  a 
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journey,  or  staying  in  a  friend's  house,  ought 
to  feel  an  hour  vacant  and  unprofitable,  while 
such  things  exist  as  books,  or  pen  and  paper, 
within  doors,  and  while  out  of  doors,  there 
is  a  needy  one  to  visit,  a  sick  one  to  comfort, 
or  an  ignorant  one  to  instruct.  As  to  the 
latter  points,  ''The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,  and  whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may 
do  them  good,"  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — ^like  all  his  sayings,  simple  to 
the  utmost  degree,  but  in  its  simplicity 
involving  a  truth  of  infinite  application,  and 
of  most  accurate  reality  in  all  its  bearings  and 
extent. 

In  connexion  with  this  interesting  subject, 
I  wish  to  mention  a  short  anecdote  of  that 
holy  and  most  honoured  man,  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Blunt  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  arrang- 
ing for  some  charitable  measures  he  requested 
a  lady  whom  he  thought  qualified,  to  undertake 
some  charge  in  District  visiting,  or  some 
kindred  engagement.  She  answered  him, 
rather  declining  the  proposal,  *'  My  stay  here 
will  be  probably  too  short  for  me  to  be  of  use. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  here  three 
months."  His  answer  was  brief,  calm,  and 
solemn.    **  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall   be 
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here  one."  He  alluded  to  his  time  aod  life  in 
this  present  worid:  She  saw  his  meaning, 
answered  no  more,  and  heartily  embraced  the 
work  oflfered  her  to  do.  The.  word  of  that 
faithfbl  man,  thongh  dead  himself,  speaketh 
to  ns  who  remain,  telling  ns,  that  in  God's 
sight,  time  has  in  reality  no  remnants,  no 
shreds,  no  patches  to  be  thrown  away :  and 
I  fully  believe,  that  the  habit  of  speedy  and 
ready  application  of  our  faculties  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acquisitions  which  can  possi- 
bly be  formed. 

September  14.  At  Dunoan^  Sunday. — ^We 
attended  the  sendee  in  the  Established  Church, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  Free  Church  at 
three  o'clock.  We  found  good  congregations 
in  both.  No  Episcopal  service  was  held  in  the 
place,  or  neighbourhood..  The  circumstances 
of  the  parish,  ministerially  speaking,  corres- 
pond with  those  of  so  many  others  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Mackay, 
late  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church, ' 
has  resigned  that  charge,  and  has  now  become 
the  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  lately  built 
here.  We  heard  a  curious  anecdote  of  the 
zeal  among  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church, 
exhibited  here  at  the  time  of  the  disruption. 
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aod  connected  with  his  oiinistry.  A  wooden 
building  for  public  worship  was  begun  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  finished  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

Dr.  Mackay  is  known  as  an  author,  and  as 
a  man  of  general  acquisitions,  among  which 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
of  which  he  has  published  a  most  valuable 
dictionary. 

We  attended  his  afternoon  service,  and 
heard  his  third  sermon  this  day.  The  first 
of  the  services  was  held  in  English,  the  second 
in  Gaelic,  and  the  third  again  in  English ; 
and  the  intervals  between  each  were  not  more 
than  of  ten  minutes'  duration !  I  thought  his 
sermon  one  of  the  most  powerful,  spiritual, 
and  generally  effective  discourses  which  I 
had  ever  heard.  The  text  was  taken  from 
the  1st  of  Timothy  ii.  6.  "There  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  He  adhered 
very  closely  to  the  point  under  considerations 
and  gave  a  most  full  and  clear  statement  on 
the  grand  truths  connected  with  the  subject, 
showing  on  the  one  hand  how  there  could 
be  no  communication  between  God  and  man, 
except  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  while 
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on  the  other  haodi  in  Hinii  and  through  Him, 
there  is  a  continual  commonicatioa  between 
God  Almighty,  and  every  believing  aonl. 

Every  word  which  he  uttered  was  weighty, 
natural,  and  delivered  'with  great  eflfoct, 
though  without  one  single  sentence  of  what 
I  should  call  an  ornamental  character.  He 
reminded  me  much  of  BIr.  Irvine,  in  the  more 
fiuniliar  parts  of  his  ministrations ;  and  the 
thorough  Scotch  accent,  with  which  BIr. 
Mackay  spidke,  somewhat  increased  this  eflfoct 
on  one,  who,  like  myself,  still  bears  on  his 
memory  the  thrilling  tones  and  mighty  sen- 
tences of  that  wonderful  man. 

I  was  altogether  much  struck  with  the 
ability  and  energy— *in  a  word,  with  the 
various  gifts  of  Dr.  Mackay,  of  whom  I  had 
known  nothing  previously.  I  heard  subse- 
quently that  he  had  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  work  of  every  kind,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  his  ministerial  labours,  he  carried  on  a 
periodical  publication  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  of 
which  he  himself  wrote  a  very  considerable 
portion.  I  heard  also  that  his  schools  were 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

We  were  here  completely  unknown  to  any 
individual  of  the  place,  and  the  only  person 
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whom  we  had  the  slightest  previous  acqaaint* 
ance  with  was  a  foreigner — ^a  young  Parsee, 
from  Bombay,  whose  name  I  copy  from  his 
own  hand-writing  in  my  journal — Dbanjibhai 
Nowroji.  We  had  met  him  with  his  friend 
and  spiritual  instructor,  Dr.  Wilson,  the  well- 
known   Indian  Missionary,  when  dining  at 

the  house  of  G S ,  Esq.,  near  Edin- 

burgh,  from  whom  we  had  received  much 
kindness  and  friendly  attention. 
-It  gratified  us  much  to  meet  our  young 
Christian  brother  once  more.  He  kindly 
accepted  our  invitation  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  evening  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  gave 
us  much  interesting  information  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  his  own  people — the 
Parsees.  He  told  us  that  they  were  about  fifty 
thousand  in  number,  residing  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay — ^that  they  were 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  and,  accordingly, 
worshippers  of  fire;  —  that  they  had  been 
settled  in  their  present  dwelling-place  since 
A.D.  700 — that  they  were  originally  from 
Persia,  and  went  up  with  Cyrus  on  his  expe- 
dition, which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon— that  there  they  met  with  the  Jews, 
and   learned    Jewish  rites   and   ceremonies, 
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which  they  undoubtedly  practice  still,  ia  a 
great  measure,  as  received  from  the  Jews, 
though  their  assertion  is,  that  their  religion 
waa  revealed  finom.  Heaven  to  its  founder, 
Zoroaster. 

They  have  a  temple  at  Bombay,  which  is 
circular  in  its  form.  In  the  middle  there  is 
a  place  which  they  consider  ''most  holy" 
where  a  priest  resides,  who  never  quits  it 
during  the  time  of  his  course  of  service. 
Outside  this  place,  considered  '*  most  holy,'* 
is  the  Court  of  Worshippers,  and  beyond 
that  is  another  Court,  resembling  in  its 
character  and  estimation  among  them,  the 
"  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  as  appointed  in  the 
Jewish  Temple. 

He  told  us  that  they  offered  daily  such 
offerings  as  flour,  sweetmeats,  bread,  &c., 
and  on  certain  occasions  living  sacrifices,  as 
goats  and  fowls. 

Dhanjibbai  Nowroji  received  his  education 
at  the  Missionary  College  in  Bombay.  He 
told  us  that  at  one  time  there  were  about 
three  hundred  Parsees  and  Hindoos  receiving 
education  there,  but  that  the  number  became 
comparatively  small,  when  be  and  two  others 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  the  friends  of 
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the  pupils  taking  alaraii  lest  others  should 
become  in  the  like  manner  converts  to  Chris* 
tianity. 

I  believe  that  this  pious  and  intelligent  young 
foreigner  will,  ere  long,  return  to  the  East, 
to  pursue  himself  those  Missionary  labours, 
to  which  he  is  indebted,  under  God,  for  his 
own  conversion  to  Christ,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  Divine  truth. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Let  the  *'  joyful 
sound''  of  the  Gospel  be  thus  forwarded! 
"Let  him  that  heareth  say,  come."  (Rev. 
xzii,  17.)  How  mudi  these  words  contain, 
if  rightly  felt  and  applied.  Whosoever  has 
heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  to  His 
own  heart,  should,  and  will  call  others. — 
"  We  have  found  Him,  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  Law  and  the  Ptophets  did  write,  Jesua 
of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph/'  Such  was 
Philip's  first  word.  What  was  his  second  ? 
— *<Come,  ahd  see."  (John  i.,  44,  46.)  As 
if  he  would  have  him  seeiu  **  (]!ome  and  see 
His  beauty.  His  perfection.  His  excellency, 
yourself."  The  same  tone  of  feeling  and 
expression  may  be  marked  distinctly  in  the 
xxxivth  FiBakn,  v.  1  to  11.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  this  young  man's  view  of  the 
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Gospel,  with  the  clear  and  distinct  ntterance 
in  which  he  spoke  on  the  sabject,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  deep  and  affectionate  interest  in 
Christianity  and  its  blessings,  with  which  it. 
seemed  to  me  that  his  heart  and  feelings 
were  imbued.  And,  while  perfectly  calm  in 
argument,  he  appeared  to  me  qnick,  ready, 
and  apt  in  discossion,  as  proved  by  the 
peculiar  opportunity  for  an  observer's  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  which  on  this  very 
evening  occurred.  While  he  was  with  us 
we  had  our  evening  prayers,  and,  according 
to  our  usual  custom,  we  invited  the  inmateit 
of  the  house.  One  came  who  ^jsemed  to  have 
a  strong  love  of  theological  argument ;  but 
his  statements  and  opinions  were  taot  of  the 
soundest  character.  On  one  point,  instead 
of  arguing  myself,  I  itppealed  to  tiie  young 
Parsee,  who  immediately  took  up  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  treated  it  most  aUy. 
I  noted  especially  the  r^dines^  with  which 
he  showed  from  Scripture  that  man  is  not 
what  God  originally  made  him,  but  a  fidlen 
creature,  and,  therefore,  that  his  sin  and  all 
its  consequences  are  qf  AiiMe{f,  and  not  of 
his  great,  pure,  and  holy  Creator.  Again 
and  again  should  it  be  realized,  that,  ^fter 
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God  had  made  man,  it  is  written : — **  God 
saw  every  thing  that  He  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good."  (Gen.  i.,  31 .)  No 
SQch  declaration  in  speaking  of  man,  as  he 
became,  through  the  Fall,  is  ever  again  found 
in  the  whole  word  of  God.  ' 

We  had  to-day  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fit  and  Scriptural  manner  in  which  the  Sab- 
bath day  is  kept  in  Scotland ;  while  steam- 
boats yesterday  were  touching  at  the  pier- 
head of  Dunoon  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
sight  of  our  windows,  to-day  not  one  appeared. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Qydel 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The] 
Vltlurf— Mr.  H.  M*  i— iBTowf— liifmy 
and  Ladj  L— •  ^Omr  Cemfiyance  — i 
ABowicw  —  A  CoonU y mmiMi    ffrmfirwtion— Bulmm  lo 
Edbbrngli— Ddkdlh— The  Bpieeopel  Gbmch  in  SeottiDd. 

This  morning  the  snn  shone  forth  hri^^tly, 
and  we  took  advantage  of  an  eaily  boat 
which  goes  to  Rothesay,  the  Kyles  of  Bote, 
Lochgilphead,  and  Inverary.  The  weather 
continued  fine  until  we  had  passed  Rothe- 
say, when  rain  began  to  pour  down  heavily, 
and  it  did  not  cease  till  after  night-falL  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  magnificent 
scenery,  through  which  the  steam-boat  carried 
us  onward  this  day,  but  only  mention  that 
the  Kyles  of  Bute  form  a  long  narrow  cnrv^ 
ing  strait  of  the  sea,  (between  the  ishmd  of 
Bute  and  the  main-land),  girt  and  fenced  on 
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each  side  with  rocks  and  mountain  steeps. 
On  emerging  from  these,  and  after  an 
exposure  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  to  the 
more  open  sea,  you  turn  abruptly  north- 
ward, and  enter  Loch  Fyoe — a  very  long 
reach  of  the  ocean,  celebrated  for  its  herring- 
fishery.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  quite 
the  Campbell  territory.  While  passing  up 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  I  asked  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  near  to  me  on  the  deck,  as 
to  the  owner  of  a  handsome  place  in  sight, 
**  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  ''  but  I  suppose 
it  must  be  a  Campbell.  Who  lives  there  f " 
he  added,  forwarding  my  question,  **  One 
Campbell,'*  said  the  sailor  addressed. 

We  had  on  board  of  our  vessel  a  singu- 
lar old  woman  of  "  Meg  Merrilies"  bearing 
and  attire.  She  wore  a  large  blue  doak, 
with  hood  for  a  bonnet,  and  carried  a 
crooked  stick  in  her  hand.  She  was  con- 
tinually walking  about  and  talking  freely  to 
one  and  to  another,  seeming  to  be  a  kind 
of  privileged  character,  as  the  steward  came 
up  to  me  and  apologised  for  her  freedom, 
of  which,  by  the  by,  there  was  no  need 
whatsoever.  Seating  herself  by  Mrs.  T — 
she  abruptly  put  the  question :  **  Now  if  it 
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isn't  too  much  liberty  to  ask,  which  diapter 
of  the  Bible  do  you  like  best  ?"  Mn.  T— 
said  it  was  a  question  which  she  could  scarody 
answer,  bat  tiiat  she  very  much  enjoyed  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  St  John.  The  old 
woman  then  b^gan  quoting  difierent  ] 
and  texts,  with  great  rapidity  and  ( 
on  the  ''  Boot  out  of  a  diy  ground/'  ''  the 
Stone  cut  out  without  hands/'  and  so  on. 
She  seemed  to  be  moving  about  rather  for 
her  amusement  than  for  any  other  object, 
and  bore  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mendicant  On  leaving  the  vessd 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  us  and  said,  '*  The 
Lord  be  with  you  I" 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  little 
fishing  village,  called  Tarbert,  and  with  its 
curious  drcular  harbour  or  port,  into  which 
we  penetrated  through  a  very  narrow  strait, 
between  opposite  rocks.  I  understood  finom 
one  on  board  of  our  vessel  that  it  was  con- 
sidered much  to  resemble  several  of  the  small 
harbours  among  the  Oredan  islands.  The 
houses  of  the  fishermen  wero  built  dose  to 
the  shora  round  the  head  of  this  little  bay. 
Multitudes  of  nets  were  hanpng  on  all  sides, 
and  crowds  of  fishermen  came  down  to  the 
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vessel  for  the  empty  boxes  or  crates,  which 
are  sent  up,  filled  with  herrings  to  Glasgow, 
and  returned  empty  to  the  fishermen  all  along 
Loch  Fyne.  At  one  place  they  were  hurled 
into  the  water  in  vast  numbers  from  the  deck 
of  our  vessel,  and  picked  up  by  men  in  boats 
— all  without  any  stoppage  on  our  part.  The 
herring-fishery  has  been  most  unfavourable 
this  year ;  but  this  very  night  there  is  more 
expectation  of  success  than  during  the  whole 
summer,  as  the  porpoises  are  rolling  and 
tumbling  about  in  considerable  numbers.  As 
these  huge  fish  are  supposed  to  come  up 
hither  in  pursuit  of  the  smaUer  fry,  on  which 
they  prey,  their  visit  and  appearance  in  these 
waters  are  always  gladly  hailed.  We  did 
not  arrive  at  Inverary  until  eight  o'clock,  and 
I  should  not  suppose  that  we  saw  fewer  than 
three-hundred  fishing-boats  engaged  on  the 
waters  of  Loch  Fyne. 

On  a  moonlight  evening,  and  in  fine  wea- 
ther, the  sight  must  be  most  interesting. 
Indeed  it  was  so  to  me  under  all  disadvan- 
tages. This  feeling  was  in  no  slight  degree 
awakened  and  enhanced  by  a  late  perusal  of 
a  most  able  and  graphic  article  in  the  North 
British  Review,  on  the  life,  habits,  and  cha- 
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lacter  of  the  fishing  population  of  Scotland. 

The  writer,  I  beUeve.  is  Mr.  H ^M . 

The  composition  and  style  of  the  artide 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  stmdc  me  as  being 
remarkable  for  parity,  force,  and  power. 
Some  of  the  scenes  were  painted  with  a  most 
masterly  hand.  The  transition  from  one  sab- 
ject  to  another,  the  light  andshade— that  most 
important  point  in  all  composition,  whether  of 
pages  or  pictures — ^was  managed  with  remark- 
able skill,  or  perhaps  instinctive  tact. 

And  very  striking  was  the  condasion — 
the  Memoir  of  that  apostolic  fisherman,  of  that 
aged  and  zeabns  Elder  and  visitor,  so  bold, 
fearless,  and  industrious  in  his  business,  and 
not  less  bold,  fearless,  and  industrious  in  his 
confession  of  his  Saviour,  and  in  seeking 
the  welfare  of  souls. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had,  and  perhaps 
has  still,  a  strong  passion  and  attachment  for 
the  occupation,  which  he  so  admirably  des- 
cribes, and  must,  I  should  think,  have  passed 
many  a  night  on  the  deep,  among  the  fisher- 
men and  their  nets,  to  have  written,  as  he 
writes.  The  deck  must  have  been  his  study, 
and  moonlight  the  lamp  to  his  pen. 

Mr.  H —  M has  the  himour  and  dis- 
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tinction  of  having  raised  himself  to  his  present 
capacity  and  inteUectual  attainments,  from  a 
position  comparatively  humble  in  life.  He 
is  certainly  the  **faber  ip$e  farhma  nitf ;" 
and  I  believe  that  he  was  originally  a  mason, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  a  bank  at  Lin- 
lithgow ;  but  now  with  that  most  important 
knowledge  at  command — ^I  mean  the  know* 
ledge  of  man  as  developed  in  active  life— and 
with  the  ability  to  transfer  and  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  language  of  his  graphic  pen, 
he  is  added,  as  another  to  the  long  list  of 
Scotland's  worthy  sons,  who,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  have,  by  their  talent,  industry, 
and  acquisitions,  mastered  and  won  for  them- 
selves the  same  eminent  success. 

The  gloomy  and  unfavourable  weather  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  so  that  we  saw 
Loch  Fyne  and  arrived  at  Inverary  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  disadvantageous 
character.  I  should  suppose  that  the  approach 
must  present  a  most  attractive  scene  under  a 
bright  moon,  lighting  up  the  lines  of  moun- 
tain above,  shining  on  the  waters  beneath, 
and  giving  to  the  eye  the  hundreds  of  ftthing 
boats  with  which  the  lake  is  dotted  at  night- 
faU. 

o  2 
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We  arrived  at  Inverary  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  all  was  so  dark  and  doU  at  the  time,  that 
our  only  resource  was  to  form  imaginary 
pictures  of  such  scenes.  The  previous  evening 
had  been,  I  understood,  one  of  extreme  love- 
liness. 

September  16.  3b  Loch  OM  Head.-^On 
making  inquiry  in  the  morning  from  some 
fishermen  on  the  pier,  I  was  sorry  to  hear, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  promising  circum* 
stances  of  last  evening,  the  ''take"  of  the 
night  had  been  quite  unproductive.  Loud 
complaints  were  made  ag^nst  individual 
fishermen  for  putting  in  their  nets  at  too  early 
an  hour,  which  is,  I  believe,  illegal,  and  is 
thought  unlucky. 

During  the  mommg  we  visited  the  grounds 
of  Inverary  Castle.  The  interior  was  not  to 
be  seen  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  being  at 
home.  As  a  building,  it  has,  externally,  but 
little  claim  to  beauty  or  grandeur,  and  is  only 
one  hundred  years  old.  The  scenery  in  sight 
is  fine,  and  the  occupants  of  the  castle  have 
around  them  a  delightful  circle,  formed  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  lofty  wooded  height,  so 
that  the  scenery  gives  effect  to  the  castle 
though  the  castle  itself  makes  little  return. 
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It  standB  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  meadow,  and 
seems  to  shnn  immediate  proximity  to  the 
town,  wooded  height,  and  lake,  with  the 
utmost  impartiality. 

Inverary  is  one  of  the  places,  relative  to 
which  a  discussion  occurred  at  the  Inyemess 
Assembly  in  regard  to  the  ministry,  on  the 
part  of  die  Free  Church.  The  Duke's  only 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  took  at  one  time 
an  active  part  in  the  general  question  of  the 
Established  and  Free  Church,  and  published  his 
views  on  the  subject— one  of  great  importance 
to  his  country — ^in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, with  whom  he  had  some  personal 
communication  bearing  on  the  question.  I  read 
his  pamphlet,  and  thought  that  it  showed 
much  ability  and  power  of  composition,  toge- 
ther with  that  laudable  interest  in  public 
affairs,  so  suitable  to  one  in  his  position,  and 
leading  him  to  come  forward  as  an  author  at 
the  very  early  period  of  life  when  this  pamphlet 
was  written.  We  heard  of  Lady  L — 's  kind- 
ness in  visiting  the  poor,  and  of  her  being 
already  much  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rain,  heavy  clouds,  and  cold  winds,  in 
fact,  weather  of  the  most  unpromising  des- 
cription had  arrived,  and  the  prospects  given 
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U8  by  the  fishermen  and  others  acquaintad 
with  the  climate  of  Scotland,  in  the  direction 
to  which  our  steps  were  bent,  appeared  so 
extremely  dispiriting,  that,  afker  some  deli- 
beration on  the  matter,  we  thought  it  best 
to  give  np,  for  the  present,  onr  intended 
coarse  to  Oban  and  the  Islands.  At  all 
events,  knowing  that,  in  case  .of  sadden 
improvement,  we  might  speedily  reach  those 
quarters  from  Glasgow,  we  determined  on 
retracing  oar  steps  in  that  direction  once 
more.  Accordingly,  we  entered  the  steam 
ferry-boat,  which  crosses  the  lake  in  the 
direction  of  Loch  Groil,  hired  the  only  rehide 
which  we  coold  meet  at  the  inn  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  with  it  accomplished  the 
remaining  seven  miles  of  this  day's  joamey. 
This  conveyance  was  nothing  more  than  a 
lofty  gig,  without  splash-board,  with  shafts 
straight  as  the  poles  of  a  sedan-chair  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  according  to  the 
driver's  statement^  sixty  years  old.  To  this 
a  cart-horse,  called  Old  Diek^  was  attached  as 
its  locomotive  *power.  However,  as  the  day 
had  improved,  I  was  quite  happy  to  walk, 
and  Mrs.  T —  was,  as  usual,  perfectly  ready 
to  show  the  true  spirit  of  a  traveller,  and 
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to  acquiesce  in  audi  means  for  progress  or 
aooommodation  as  were  ofiered  on  oor  way. 
Wewereunattended^andhadnompedNiiaita — 
no  baggage  with  os,  except  what  was  con- 
tained  in  two  of  Mr.  Pratt's  first-rate  water- 
proof bags.  The  old  rehide  was,  therefore, 
quite  soffident  for  onr  need.  We  first 
ascended  a  hiU,  which  gave  us  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  end  or  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  and 
then  descended  to  Loch  Goil,  through  a 
very  bold  defile,  between  two  lofty  mountains, 
which  rose  on  each  side  of  our  way.  In  the 
eaily  part  of  our  progress  we  passed  through 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  scattered  High- 
land villages,  which  reminded  me  much  of 
a  cluster  of  Irish  cabins,  and  were  altogether 
inferior,  as  residences,  to  any  thing  one 
meets  in  England.  A  few  miles  ferther  on, 
and  nearer  to  Loch  Gdl,  just  as  we  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  saw,  dose  to 
the  road,  one  of  those  sheds  or  cabins,  of 
which,  previous  to  entrance,  one  feds  con« 
siderable  doubt,  whether  it  can  possibly  be 
the  abode  of  a  fellow-creature,  although  perhaps 
led  to  believe  the  fact,  by  smoke  ascending 
from  the  roof,  or  some  other  sign  of  human 
tenancy  appearing  from  without.    On  enter- 
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ing  this  shed  or  cabin,  I  found  in  it  an  old 
man  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  the  history 
which  he  gave  me  was,  that  he  had  been 
ejected  from  his  home,  which  had  been  in  this 
neigfabonrhood,  some  time  ago;  bntin  con- 
sequence of  his  age  and  helplessness,  and  in 
ojrder  to  save  him  from  the  necessity  of 
quitting  this  vicinity,  the  neighbours,  who 
knew  him,  and  were  interested  in  his  welfare, 
had  subscribed  for  him  about  five  pounds,  and 
had  built*  him  this  dwelling;  for  which, 
humble  as  it  was,  he  appeared  most  thankfiil. 
He  told  me  that  his  only  certain  provision — 
the  only  resource  on  which  he  could  regulariy 
depend — ^was  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  a  year 
from  the  poor-box  of  the  Kirk  Session — an 
allowance  which,  I  bdieve,  amounts  to  a 
small  fraction  more  than  one  penny  a  day  I 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  hear  of  such 
stinted  supplies  as  one  continually  finds  thus 
allotted  to  the  destitute  poor  of  this  land,  I 
shall  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  by  and 
by,  more  folly  of  this  question,  and  only 
introduce  here  the  clever  and  apt  remaric  which 
I  heard  made  by  Dr.  W —  when  the  state  of 
the  Scottish  poor  was'  the  subject  of  con- 
versation at  a  party  where  I  met  him.     He 
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said  that,  when  trayeUing  id  India,  be  bad 
beard  of  some  deyotees,  of  whom  fame  re- 
ported tbat  tbeir  wbole  guatenance  was  two 
raisins  a  day ;  and  it  sometimes  stmck  bim 
tbat  tbe  sums  allotted  for  tbe  relief  and 
maintenance  of  tbe  poor  appeared  to  be  cal- 
culated on  a  ratio  similar  to  that  which  such 
a  diet  would  need ! 

We  were  comfortably  lodged  for  the  night 
in  the  neat  little  inn  of  Mr.  Macfarlane,  at 
Loch  Goil  Head — a  fine  scene  of  lake  and 
mountain,  with  a  snug  Tillage,  and  some 
pleasant  residences  scattered  here  and  there. 
While  Mrs.  T —  was  yiaiting  a  few  of  tbe 
cottagers  in  the  eyening,  she  met  an  elderly 
Irish  woman,  of  education,  character,  and 
bearing,  quite  superior  to  the  labouring  poor 
around,  although  she  lived  in  a  very  bumble 
tenement — a  mere  thatched  cottage.  The 
conyersation  began  by  Mrs.  T —  addressing 
her  with  the  offer  of  a  tract,  and  observing, 
with  regret,  tbat  she  seemed  to  walk  lame. 

'*  Yes,"  said  she,  heartily  and  briskly,  '*  I 
am  lame,  but  I  can  walk  a  little.  That's  the 
way — ^to  look  at  our  mercies." 

She  then  spoke  of  the  calm  peace  which  she 
enjoyed  among  these  high  mountains.     She 
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invited  Mrs.  T —  into  her  abode,  which  the 
said  she  wonld  not  exchange  for  any  grand 
mansion.  It  was  nicely  fbnushed,  having  a 
sofa  and  other  objects  of  comfort.  They  con- 
versed together  for  some  time.  Mrs.  T —  was 
mnch  interested  with  the  fervent  and  hearty 
piety  of  her  new  acquaintance,  as  well  as  with 
her  thorough  knowledge,  dose  application, 
and  keen  enjojrment  of  God*s  word.  It  seemed 
quite  natural  for  her  to.  take  up  her  Bible  and 
introduce  passages  from  it  into  her  conversa- 
tion. She  read  one  short  psalm  with  great 
emphasis  and  enjoyment  of  its  contents, 
saying,  "  It  was  full  of  riches.  But  where," 
added  she, ''  is  there  one  that  is  not  beautiful, 
if  we  will  but  let  it  speak  to  us."  She  said 
that  she  had  no  tie  to  this  place  in  particular, 
nor  to  Scotland  in  general,  except  that  she 
had  left  her  country  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
but  as  it  had  pleased  God  that  she  should  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  in 
this  land,  she  thought  it  well  to  remain,  and 
here  she  lived  in  quiet  and  privacy,  with  none 
to  trouble  her,  or  turn  her  thoughts  from  God. 
Mrs.  T —  inquired  of  her  as  to  the  means 
through  which  she  had  first  been  enlightened, 
and  fdt  the  power  of  the  Gospel    '«  Oh," 
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said  she,  **  a  friend  one  day  prayed  with  me, 
and  while  she  was  praying,  peace  suddenly 
came  to  my  heart.  I  have  several  little  things 
to  do  for  myself  here,  but  when  they  are 
finished,  then  this  is  my  employment  and 
delight,"  energetically  laying  her  hand  on  the 
Bible,  which  was  on  the  table. 

I  was  so  much  interested  with  the  account, 
that  I  went  to  visit  her  the  next  morning. 
I  found  her  in  a  most  cheerful  and  holy  frame 
of  mind,  and  enjoyed  no  slight  gratification 
in  half  an  hour's  Christian  communion  with 
my  hermit  countrywoman,  whom  we  had  met 
so  unexpectedly  in  this  land.  She  was  evidently 
an  earnest,  happy  servant  of  Christ,  and  with 
a  poetical  mind  and  contented  spirit  dwelt,  if 
not  among  her  own  people,  at  all  events,  as 
Abraham  among  strangers,  with  *'  God  for 
her  shield  and  exceeding  great  reward/* 

Our  little  intercourse  with  one  of  my  own 
countrywomen,  thus  unexpectedly  met  on  our 
way,  was  very  gratifying ;  and  we  found  it,  as 
usual,  strengthening  and  encouraging  to  meet 
one  thus  living  by  faith,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  Gospel. 

September    17.  —  No  improvement  in  the 
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weather.  It  began  bad,  and  became  woraei 
as  the  day  advanced.  At  aboat  eleven  we  got 
into  the  steam-boat,  which  goes  daily  from 
hence  to  Glasgow,  passed  through  some 
magn^cent  scenery,  with  little  or  no  power 
of  enjoying  it — ^the  wind  being  high,  the  donds 
low,  the  rain  unceasing — arrived  at  Glasgow, 
and,  after  a  railroad  journey  of  much  rapidity 
and  noise,  we  safely  reached  Edinburgh 
for  the  night.  The  continuance  of  such 
weather  prevented  us  from  feeling  any  regret 
at  having  relinquished  our  northern  and 
westward  tour,  though  it  was  to  us  some 
disappointment  so  to  d<k  However,  we 
cheered  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing it  in  some  future  year,  both  of  us 
agreeing  that  Scotland  has  scenes  to  offer  to 
the  eye,  and  subjects  of  interest  to  offsr  to  the 
mind,  of  which,  from  having  witnessed  a  little, 
one  heartily  desires  to  witness  much  more. 
The  next  day  was  also  wet.  I  called  in  the 
morning  on  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  whom  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  whom  I  much 
wished  to  see ;  but,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
many  other  instances  during  my  former 
sojourn  in  Edinbur^,  found  that  he   was 
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absent  from  town.  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  Dalkeith — thus  performing  a  few  miles, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  next  day's  journey 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ponies.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  had  arriyed  at  Dalkeith  Palace  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
visible.  The  exterior  has  no  attractions 
whatsoever,  either  as  to  structure  or  position. 
Just  within  the  lodge-gate  in  the  park,  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  edifice,  built  by  his  Grace,  is  just 
finished  as  an  Episcopal  Church.  All  the 
seats  are  open,  and  there  is  no  distinction 
whatsoever  between  those  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Duke  and  his  family,  and  those  allotted  to 
the  congregation  at  large. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Gralashiels — a 
most  interesting  neighbourhood,  in  that  poetic 
and  historic  region,  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Border.  Here,  in  a  private 
residence,  and  in  the  company  of  friends, 
able  and  wiUing  to  make  our  stay  instructive, 
as  to  Scottish  scenes  and  character,  and 
with  a  delightful  region  around  us,  famed 
in  story  and  in  song,  we  passed  three  days, 
of  which  I  shall  have  by  and  by  to  dwell  in 
some  detail.    I  say  this,  because  two  other 
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subjects,  which  will  occupy  some  chapten^now 
claim  my  attention— »I  refer  to  the  present 
0tate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

SooCdi  BpiMopd  CamKb— Hirtoiiad  Notkat  Act  of  Tok- 
ntioii--GI«g7,  ScoCdi  and  BqglMli— DiMbUitias  —  Dbi- 
•bflitiat  miMmd—Coiidiialona— Scotch  BtahofM— Ditc- 
rant  OnJDiiilioiM* 

It  will  Daturally  be  expected  that  I  should 
not  omit  to  insert,  in  these  pages,  some  few 
considerations  on  the  present  state  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  In  doing  this  I 
should  certainly  feel  some  di£Bdence  and 
anxiety,  even  were  I  only  to  speak  as  an 
ordinary  observer  of  the  times,  and  not  as 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  For  as  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject  will  at  once  acknowledge 
there  are  circumstances,  at  the  present  time, 
connected  with  the  former  Church,  which 
render  observation  without  party  feeling, 
and  exercised  in  truth  and  simplicity,  a  matter 
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of  some  difficulty.  I  trust,  howerer,  thit  I 
shall  speak  with  all  fairness  and  moderation 
on  the  sobject  throoghoat  the  coarse  of  my 
remarks;  and  will  now  add,  once  for  all, 
that  I  write  for  the  general  reader,  whom 
Isoppose  not  to  be  acqoainted  with  the  matter 
under  review — for  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  general  sonrey  of  the  question,  and  not  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  it  in  ample 
and  foil  detail.  I  state  my  aim  with  the 
doable  purpose  of  anticipating  objections,  and 
of  encouraging  attention  to  the  tojnc,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  no  thought, 
need,  or  desire,  to  master  it  in  all  its  particu* 
lars,  but  still  would  wish  to  ascertain  certain 
facts,  and  apprehend  their  bearings  in  a 
limited  degree.  And  this  will,  I  suppose,  be 
the  case  with  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
readers,  whose  eye  these  pages  may  meet 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  a  body, 
which,  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
and  as  to  any  thing  like  territorial  jurisdicticm 
and  cure,  on  the  parts  of  its  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  admits  of  no  comparison  with,  and 
is  totadly  distinct  from  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Episcopacy,  as  an 
Establishment,  was  remored  to  make  way 
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for  Presbyterianism  shortly  after  the  Settle- 
ment of  1688.  The  abdicattoa  of  James, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son-in-law  to  the 
throne,  introdnced  an  order  of  things  altoge- 
ther new  into  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Scotland :  and  a  long  series  of  struggles  and 
disputes  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyte- 
rianism was  terminated  by  the  transfer  of  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  Presbyterian 
polity,  which  then  became,  and  continues 
still,  the  established  religion  of  Scotland. 
Since  that  time  the  Scotch  Episcopalians 
hare  been,  according  to  an  expression  very 
frequently  used  among  themselves,  a  *'  scat- 
tered remnant,"  few  in  number — of  very 
moderate  resources,  as  to  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, and  acting,  as  a  body,  from  internal 
organization  and  the  requisite  arrangements 
made  among  themselves,  not  on  any  broader 
national  basis,  or  on  any  other  code  sanctioned 
or  recognized  from  without  their  own  pale. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  the  poor  attached  to 
this  communion  :  but  this  is  the  exception, 
and  not  the  general  rule.  Its  chief  adherents 
are  found  among  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society.      Of  these,  Edinburgh,  of  course. 
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congregates  a  larger  nmnber;  aad,  aooord- 
ingly,  there  are,  I  beliere,  in  that  city,  seven 
or  eight  Episcopal  Churches  or  Chapds, 
although  these  have  heen  mostly  of  recent 
institution. 

I  will  just  recal  a  few  points  of  historical 
interest,  as  connected  with  the  subject  now 
under  our  review.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Ftesby terian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment in  the  land,  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  struggled  on  with  much  difficulty, 
and  amidst  much  popular  opposition,  ezhi* 
bited  against  it  at  different  times,  and  under 
diffinrent  circumstances.  In  1713  the  *'  Act 
of  Toleration"  was  passed,  by  which  Bill 
protection  was  granted  to  Episcopal  IGnisters 
in  Scotland,  provided  they  would  pray  for  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Family. 

At  that  time  there  were,  in  addition  to  the 
Clergy  ordained  by  the  Scottish  Bishops 
themselves,  a  certain  number  of  Clergy, 
officiating  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  ordained 
by  En^h  and  Irish  Bishops,  and  who 
fulfilled  their  ministrations  independent  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops. 

The  number  thus  drcumstanoed  is  a  matter 
of  discussion ;  but,  that  there  were  some, 
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is  an  admitted  fact  of  history.  I  only  intro- 
duce this  statement  by  the  way,  as  being  of 
importance,  in  connexion  with  a  question  of 
keen  debate  and  pressing  interest,  as  evinced 
by  much  controversial  writing  of  the  day. 
The  Act  is  denominated  ''an  Act  to  prevent 
the  disturbing  those  of  the  Episcopal  Com- 
munion, in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  called 
Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England;" — and  it  is  observable 
that  an  express  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  this  Act  for  comprehending  all  duly 
ordained  Episcopal  Clergy  under  the  protec- 
tion thereby  secured.  For  instead  of  referring 
only  and  exclusively  to  the  Clergy  ordained 
by  Scottish  Bishops,  it  declares  that  it  shall 
be  free  and  lawful  for  all  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland  to  ''assemble  for  the  exelrcise  of 
Divine  worship,  to  be  performed  after  their 
own  manner,  by  Pastors  ordained  by  a  Pro- 
testant Bishop." 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
as  bearing  on  the  legal  and  constitutional 
position  of  some  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
in  Scotland  at  the  present  moment,  and, 
perhaps,  on  that  of  others,  who  may  resort 
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thither  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  among 
congregations,which  may  hereafter  be  formed. 
Only  let  this  observation  be  carried  onward 
as  drawn  from  the  Act,  which  I  have  jost 
quoted— I  mean  the  observation,  that  every 
Episcopal  Clergyman  is  protected  by  law  in 
Scotland,  and  his  ministry  is  sanctioned  by 
law  in  Scotland,  not  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  been  ordaineii^by  a  Scotch  Bishop,  or 
of  his  being  now  under  a  Scotch  Bishop,  but 
on  the  specific  ground  of  his  having  been  duly 
*•  ordained  by  a  Protestant  Bishop/'  It  will 
hereafter  be  seen  that  this  distinction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

On  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
the  Scotch  Bishops  and  Clergy  showed  them* 
selves  much  indisposed  towards  the  new 
dynasty  established  in  these  realms,  and  were 
believed  to  continue  in  dose  communication 
with  the  Stuart  family. 

Subsequent  overt  conduct  on  their  part 
led  to  the  Act  of  1719,  containing  some 
penalties,  as  directed  against  those  IGnisters 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  to  pray  for  the  family  on  the 
throne. 
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On  the  occurreace  of  the  transactions 
of  1 745,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which 
the  Nonjnring  Episcopal  Ministers  were  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  in  those  transactions, 
an  Act  passed  in  1746,  of  a  far  more 
stringent  and  severe  character,  than  any  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  subjected. 
And  now  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Clergy  seemed 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
condition  to  which,  short  of  expulsion  from 
the  land,  the  State  could  possibly  bring  them. 
To  such  a  degree  were  they  held,  as  a  body, 
in  restraint,  and  such  vigorous  measures 
continued  to  be  exercised  against  any  growth 
of  their  influence  and  weight,  that  in  1748 
an  Act  was  passed  of  such  a  decisive  charac* 
ter,  as  to  make  it  the  law  **  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  September,  no  letters  of 
orders  of  any  Episcopal  Minister  in  Scotland 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  registered,  but  such 
as  have  been  given  by  some  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland ;  and,  in 
case  any  others  shall  be  registered,  such 
registration  shall  be  void." 

Thus  it  appears  beyond  all  contradiction 
and  doubt,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  for  several  years,  from  1748  inclusive. 
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a  special  Van  was  placed  on  the  clergy 
ordained  by  a  Scotch  Bishop,  and  the  origi- 
nal Act  of  Toleration,  the  10th  of  Qoeen 
Anne,  continued  available  only  for  those 
Episcopal  Clergy  who  were  not  originally 
dependent  for  their  ordination  on  the  Scotch 
Bishops.  To  realize  these  ecclesiastical 
facts,  may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficolty 
to  those  unacquainted  with  Scotch  history, 
as  connected  with  the  Church ;  but  such  are 
the  fietcts — facts,  too,  of  comparatiyely  re- 
cent times,  which  cannot  be  forgotten,  or 
shrouded  in  any  fabricated  mystery,  as  mat- 
ters out  of  date. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  year  1788, 
when  an  erent  took  place  of  considerable 
magnitude,  as  viewed  in  regard  to  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 
In  that  year  died  the  Count  of  Albany,  eldest 
grandson  of  King  James  the  Seventh  of  Scot- 
land, and  Second  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  acknowledged  heir  male  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  being  freed, 
as  a  body,  from  the  ties  regarding  all^jiance, 
by  which  they  held  that  they  were  previously 
bound,  presented,  through  the  Bishops  in  the 
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year  1 789,  a  statement  of  its  case  to  the 
Goverament,  in  which  the  Chorch  expressed 
its  willingness  to  give  in  its  foil  and  loyal 
adherence  to  the  reigning  femily.  This  state- 
ment was  graciously  received  hy  his  Majesty, 
and  an  Act  of  Ptoliament  was  passed  of  a 
character  most  favourable  to  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copalianSi  and  effectually  relieving  them  from 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  had  pre- 
viously laboured. 

This  Act,  however,  did  no  more  than 
remove  disabilities,  and  made  no  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  constitution  of  Episcopacy 
as  existing  in  Scotland.  The  only  subsequent 
Act  bearing  on  the  subject  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  was  passed  in  the  year  1840, 
by  which  a  permission  is  given  to  clergymen 
ordained  by  Scotch  Bishops  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess,  viz.,  that  of  minister- 
ing in  England  for  one  or  two  Sundays 
at  most  But  even  this  permission  is  given 
under  certain  strict  conditions,  specified,  and 
defined  by  the  Act  itself. 

From  these  successive  historical  records, 
it  will  be  clearly  seen : — 

FbrsL  That  from  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pacy, as  the  established  form  of  religion  in 
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Scotland,  there  have  been  Episcopal  Clergy 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  Episcopal  Clergy 
of  the  English  or  Irish  Church  officiating  in 
that  country. 

Second!/^.  That  these  two  distinct  classes 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have 
been  constantly  recognised  in  the  Acts  of 
Ptoliament  relative  to  Scotch  Ecclesiastical 
matters. 

TMrdlf.  That  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Clergy 
in  the  land  were,  during  a  long  continued 
period,  subject  to  restraints,  disabilities,  and 
penalties,  from  which  the  English  or  Irish 
Episcopal  Clergy  there  were  free,  and 

Loitly.  That,  by  the  Law  and  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  any  Clergyman  who  is 
able  to  produce  his  orders  from  an  Eng^h 
or  Irish  Bishop,  is  thereby— obsenre  not 
merely  as  an  unrecognized  Dissenter,  but 
thereby — ^fully  and  entirely  qualified  to 
officiate,  as  an  Episcopalian  in  Scotland, 
without  needing  the  authority,  sanction,  or 
permission  of  any  individual  or  any  body  of 
men,  lay,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  these  facts 
in  mind  at  the  present  day,  when  claims  to  a 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  Clergy,  ministering 
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io  Scotland,  hare  been  set  up  by  some  of 
the  Scotch  Bishops  on  very  untenable  grounds, 
and — ^which  is  perhaps  still  more  to  be 
regretted — when  these  claims  have  been 
supported  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  English  Church. 

Connexion  with  the  Scotch  Church  is  a 
purely  voluntary  thing  on  the  part  of  English 
or  Irish  Episcopal  ministers  and  their  Con- 
gregations in  Scotland.  The  conneadon  may 
be  formed,  or  may  not  be  formed,  just  as 
it  is  considered  most  expedient  or  desirable ; 
and  it  may  be  dissevered  at  any  time,  when 
circumstances  point  out  such  a  measure, 
as  tending  to  the  benefit  of  any  respective 
Church.  I  do  not  here  enter  on  the  question 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  system 
like  this.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  its  advan* 
tages  or  of  its  disadvantages,  as  this  must 
depend  on  circumstances,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  in  their  proper  place ;  but  I  merely  state 
a  fact,  proving  the  untenable  character  of 
certain  claims  made  of  late  years,  with  high 
assumptions  of  authority,  but  in  themselves 
so  invalid,  that  they  will  assuredly  end  ere 
long  in  complete  failure  and  discomfiture. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  closely  the 
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lack  of  any  territorial  or  diocesan  division 
of  the  country,  as  legally  or  constitationally 
establishedt  is  connected  with  the  subject, 
now  under  our  notice.    The  Scotch  Bishops 
are  certainly  denominated  Bishops  of  various 
towns  or   counties,  as  for  instance,  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  Bishop  of  Moray,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  &c.,but  this  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  compact  and  arrange- 
ment made  among  the  Scotch  Bishops  them- 
selves, and  that  so  recently  as  during  the 
last  century.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  this  territorial  division  did  not 
even  nominally  exist;  and  the  Church  was 
governed  at  large  by  a  college  of  Bishops, 
who  exercised,  individually  and  respectively, 
no  diocesan  authority  whatsoever.    The  only 
question,  as  to  a  division  of  Sees,  was  one, 
on  which  there  was  a  long  continued  and 
severe  contest   in   the  Churdi  itself;    and 
though  finally  the  diocesan  arrangement  was 
made,   still,  at  the  very  time  of  its  being 
so  made,  an  express  declaration  was  signed 
by  all  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Bishops,  affirming 
that,  **  by  the  aforesaid  division  of  districts 
we  do  not  pretend  to  claim  any  legal  title  to 
diocese/^     An  affirmation,   by  the  by,    of 
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which  it  seems  to  me  there  was  htut  little 
need,  as  it  scarcely  seems  possible  to  guess 
or  surmise  any  quarter  whatsoever,  whence 
such  a  title  could  proceed,  or  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  that  measure  being  any  thing 
more  than  a  mutual  compact  made  among 
themselves.  However  I  may  observe  that 
disclaimers  of  this  character  were  not  unfre- 
quent  at  the  time — ^I  suppose  with  the  view 
of  obviating  alarm,  and  thus  of  disarming 
opposition  at  a  time,  when  the  Bishops  were 
unable  to  encounter  any  such  opposition  or 
unpopularity  without  imminent  danger  to  their 
welfare,  if  not  to  their  very  existence,  as 
rulers  of  the  Church. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  evident,  not  only  that 
Episcopal  Clergymen,  of  English  or  Irish 
ordination  are  recognized  and  qualified  by 
the  Law  of  the  realm,  as  such — ^I  mean  as 
Episcopal  Clergymen,  and  not  as  Dissenters 
— ^to  officiate  in  Scotland  independently  of 
any  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch 
Bishops — ^that  union  with  them,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  mutual  agreement— and  that  any 
chum  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  except  over 
the  members  of  their  own  body,  has  until 
very  lately,  been  openly,  and  strongly,  and 

h2 
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frequently  diBdaimed  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  anthoritiee.  Let  this  be 
diligently  kept  in  mind,  as  a  subject  of  our 
future  consideration,  in  dose  connection  with 
those  statements,  which  I  have  ahready  made. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
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Bbfoeb  I  enter  on  those  cases  and  cir- 
comstances  which  may  justify  an  Eog^h* 
ordained  minister  for  separating  from  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Communion,  if  not  posi- 
tively call  upon  him,  from  his  adherence  to 
sonnd  doctrine  and  godly  practice,  so  to  do,  I 
shall  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contfi- 
tuHon  of  the  Episcopal  Church— of  its  mode 
of  exercising  authority,  &c  This  is,  of 
course,  a  distinct  matter  from  its  fotUUm  w 
the  told,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

There  are  in  the  Scotch  Church  six 
Bishops,  one  of  whom  is  called  Prwm$,  each 
with  a  diocese  attached.  These  dioceses  are 
not,  as  in  England,  l^gal  divisions,  idiich 
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would  be  quite  inoonsistent  with  the  paro* 
chial  arrangements  of  the  IVesbyterian  or 
Eatablished  Church.  They  are  merely  die* 
tricts  of  arbitrary  extent,  arranged  for  conve- 
nience by  the  Church  itself,  and  adopted 
during  the  last  century.  There  are  six 
Deans,  eighty-three  F^resbyters,  and  ninety- 
three  congregations. 

The  Church  .afiairs  are  regulated  and  admi- 
nistered in  the  foUowing  manner : 

There  are  three  Church  Courts. 

The  first  is  the  Diocesan  Sjrnod,  of  a  local 
and  subordinate  character,  and  is  merely  con- 
cerned with  the  district  to  which  it  bdoogs. 

The  Bishop,  or  Dean,  by  the  Bishop's 
authority,  may  summon  this  Court  whenever 
he  may  think  it  desirable  so  to  do.  It' is 
composed  of  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  clergy- 
men holding  charges  in  the  locality.  Its 
usual  duty  is  that  of  considering  the  state  of 
the  diocese  in  question,  according  to  reports 
sent  in  from  the  different  clergy  for  inspec- 
tion. 

The  second  Church  Court  is  that  of  the 
General  Synod,  which,  if  one  may  use  an 
explanatory  comparison,  is  formed  of  an 
upper  and  lower  house    of  Bishops  only  as 
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composing  the  upper,  and  of  Presbyters  only 
as  composing  the  lower.  The  lower  body  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  representativet  being 
formed  of  the  Deans,  and  of  one  clerical 
member — appointed  from  each  diocese  respec- 
tivdy,  and  elected  by  the  clergy  at  the  Dio- 
cesan Synod.  This  General  Sjrnod  appears 
to  have,  according  to  the  Canons,  a  very 
extensive,  if  not  nnlimited,  authority  in 
matters  concerning  the  Church. 

The  third  Court  is  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Synod,  which  is  formed  exdusively  of  Bishops, 
and  is  held  once  in  every  year.  It  is  a  kind 
of  Court  of  Appeal,  which  pronounces  final 
and  declaratory  sentences,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  subsequent  appeal  open  to  any 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  in 
any  quarter  or  direction  whatsoever,  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  of  which  I  am  aware. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Laws  and 
Canons  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  pre- 
sent, in  the  matter  of  permanence  and  stabi- 
lity, a  most  notable  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  Laws 
and  Canons  of  this  last^mentioned  establish- 
ment are  fixed  and  defined  on  a  basis  which 
is  virtually  almost  unchangeable— at  least  it 
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may  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rale,  change 
and  alteration  are  rare  exceptions,  as  applied 
to  the  body  politic  of  its  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  Uie  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
changes  as  to  its  Laws,  Canons,  and  general 
mode  of  administration  are  continnally  going 
on  up  to  the  present  time.  Changes  of  great 
importance  have  been  made  no  less  than 
three  times  within  the  present  century,  and  a 
detailed  and  anthoritatiye  revision  of  the 
Canons  took  place  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1839. 

It  is  also  somewhat  singolar  and  obeenr- 
able  that  a  peculiar  provision  and  prepa- 
ration for  fiurther  changes  and  adaptations 
seems  continually  and  studiously  made 
throughout  these  documents,  in  a  manner 
rather  extending  beyond,  than  held  within, 
the  usual  course  of  l^;islation  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

It  will  at  once  be  evidoit  to  every  thought- 
ful and  reasoning  mind  that  this  studied 
capacity  of  development  proportionally  causes 
the  necessity  of  watchfulness,  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legblative  body  in  the  Church, 
on  the  part  of  all  those  interested  in  its  welfare 
--and  specially,  of  course,   as  to    matters 
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which  vitally  affect  Bound  doctrine  and  godli- 
nees  of  practice,  so  far  as  these  are  rabject 
to  the  iDflaence  of  Laws,  Canons,  and  other 
measures  of  ecclesiastical  enactment. 

I  am  about  to  mention  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  such  changes,  which  has  been 
brought  into  special  notice  in  the  well-known 
and  very  important  case  of  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K. 
Drummond,  the  Minister  of  St.  Thomas' 
Episcopal  Chapel,  in  Edinburgh,  and  with 
which  his  Secession  from  all  communion 
with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  body  was,  in  hcU 
most  intimately  connected. 

Mr.  Drummond  joined  the  Scottish  Church 
in  the  year  1832.  During  several  years  of 
his  subsequent  ministry  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  holding  weekly  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  at 
which  the  Liturgy  was  not  employed  as  is  the 
case  in  numerous  meetings  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  at  cottage  lectures,  &c.,  in  England, 
where  so  many  of  the  Clergy  hold  that,  while 
the  Liturgy,  in  all  its  fuUness  and  accuracy, 
must,  of  course,  be  used  in  the  Church,  and 
*' great  congregation,**  they  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  use  it  partially,  or  to  use  other 
prayers  in  any  meetings  or  assemblies  of 

h3 
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their  people,  which  partake  of  a  different 
character. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1842,  the  Bishop 
of  Edinbargh,  suddenly  and  without  warning 
interfered,  with  a  view  of  stopping  these 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  BCr.  Dninunond, 
and  endeavonred  to  establish  his  anthority  so 
to  do  on  the  28th  Canon,  as  declaring,  '*  that, 
if  any  clergyman  shall  officiate  or  preach  in 
any  place  pnblidy,  without  using  the  litorgy 
at  all,  he  shall,  for  the  first  offimce^  be  admo- 
nished by  his  Bishop/*  BCr.  Drummond  con- 
ceived and  maintained  that  this  referred  to 
the  services  of  public  worship  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but  the  Bishop  interpreted  the  Canon 
otherwise,  and  expressed  his  resdution  to 
enforce  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  BCr.  D. 
retired  from  his  charge,  and  now  offidates  as 
an  English-ordained  Clergyman,  unconnected 
with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

But  the  point,  for  which  I  chiefly  intro- 
duce the  subject  is  to  follow,  as  illustratiye 
of  the  uncertain  and  unstable  character  of 
these  Laws  and  Canons, 

The  dause  under  which  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  dedarativdy  acted  in  1842,  and 
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which  he  applied  to  Bfr.  Dnimmoiid,  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  code  of  1828.  It 
was  added  in  1838,  anterior  to  which,  Mr. 
D.  had  been  long  accnstomed  to  hold  those 
meetings  which  were  forbidden  in  1842 ;  and 
that  which  previonsly  to  1838  unquestion- 
ably referred  to  Church-worship  alone,  was 
there  so  extended  and  modified,  as  to  enable 
one  in  authority  to  act  upon  it,  as  above 
stated. 

Another  lamentable  and  most  alarming 
measure  took  place  at  the  revision  of  the 
Canons  in  1838 — specially  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  present  times,  and  with 
the  dangerous  tendencies  to  Rome— not  to 
say  the  fearful  apostades  in  that  direction 
— ^frightening  from  day  to  day  the  public  Pro- 
testant mind  of  our  countrymen. 

The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is  this,  that 
the  word  "  Protestant,*'  which  occurs  no  less 
than  seventeen  times  in  the  Canons  of  1828, 
was  considered  so  objectionable  in  1838  that 
it  was  utterly  "  cast  out  as  evil/'  and  does 
not  appear  once  in  the  Canons  of  that  later 
datelll 

As  a  last  example  of  these  changes,  also 
showing  a  tenacious,  or  rather  an  increas- 
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ing  attachment  to  the  un-proteetant  fonnu* 
lary  of  the  Scotch  Commanion  Office,  while 
by  the  Canons  of  1828  it  was  only  reqnired 
to  be  used  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops; 
by  the  new  Canons  of  1838  it  was  decreed 
that  it  should  be  used  at  the  opening  of  all 
general  Sjmods  I 

No  subject,  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  is  of  such  importance  as 
that  of  the  Communion  Office,  which  is  quite 
different  and  distinct  from  our  own.  Recent 
controversies  on  this  subject  between  those 
who  wish  that  it  should  be  discarded  alto- 
gether, and  those  who  wish  that  it  should 
be  still  ntaihed,  have  excited  the  utmost 
ferment  among  the  members  of  that  body, 
to  which  I  now  refer.  Many  who  wero  for- 
merly members  of.  it  have  already  quitted 
its  pale,  solely  on  account  of  the  Communion 
Office ;  and  many  more  will  probably  toUaw 
their  example,  should  it  still  continue  as  an 
authorised  formulary  of  the  Church.  And 
dreumstances  closely  connected  with  this 
subject  have  led  to  the  interehange  of  letters 
between  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  which, 
like  every  thing  else  of  the  kind  in  these 
days,  hare  been  promulgated   through  the 
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country  by  means  of  the  columns  of  the 
ordinary  daily  press.  I  haye,  for  instance, 
before  me  two  episcopal  letters,  which  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  review, 
will  admit,  as  originating  mainly  from  the 
existence  of  the  present  Scotch  Communion 
Office.  The  letters  to  which  I  specially  allude 
are  one  from  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  to  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  in  answer  to  one  of  his, 
and  the  other  is  from  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  Bishop  of  Cashel. 

However,  without  noticing  any  extrinsic,  or 
accidental  drcumstanoes  connected  with  the 
subject,  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the 
grand  matter  of  contention — in  Scotland,  as  a 
matter  of  actual,  personal,  and  mimsterial 
responsibility — ^in  England,  as  a  matter  of 
sympathy  and  interest  in  sound  doctrine  and 
scriptural  practice,  is  this — ^whether  the  Scotch 
Communion  Office  or  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  used  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
Scotch  Episcopalians  are  strongly  attached  to 
the  former  office — that  the  particular  section 
in  the  Church,  which,  in  its  doctrine  and 
practice,    is   identified  with   the  Tractarian 
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party  in  England,  (whether  to  their  fiiU 
extent,  or  whether  in  a  modified,  thongh  still 
very  dangerous  shape,)  approves  of,  loves, 
and  clings  with  tenacity  to  this  office ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  service  is  so 
obnoxious  to  many  Protestants,  who  most 
thoroughly  concur  and  rejoice  in  our  own 
office,  that  they  would  utteily  refuse  to  par- 
take of  the  ordinance,  if  accompanied  by  a 
form  of  words  so  unsound,  so  Popish,  so 
unscriptural,  and  so  evidently  advocating 
and  retaining  that  very  doctrine,  against 
which  our  Reformers  mainly  struggled,  and 
rather  than  confess  which,  they  bled  or  were 
burned  in  far  greater  numbers  than  for  any 
other  cause  whatever. 

I  think  it  right  to  proceed  at  once  to  a 
simple  examination  of  the  Scotch  Commu- 
nion Office,  as  compared  with  our  own,  and 
shall  leave  my  Protestant  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  on  the  matter.  Instead,  however, 
of  going  through  the  whole  service,  I  shall 
only  introduce  the  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
as  in  that  prayer  the  chief  amount  of  unwar- 
rantable doctrine  is  found.  I  think  it  wiU 
appear  plainly  enough  to  any  man  of  sound, 
spiritual  discrimination  that,  in  this  portion 
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of  the  office  alone,  abundant  reason  is  fonnd 
to  call  for  its  abandonment  imtanter,  and  to 
make  it  evident  that  none,  to  whom  sound 
doctrine  on  this  momentous  subject  is  dear, 
should  sanction  such  a  form  when  once  its 
unscriptural  character  is  placed  before  their 
view. 

SCOTCH   PEATia   OF  CONSBCEATION. 

'*  All  glory  be  to  thee,  Almighty  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  for  that  thou,  of  thy  tender 
mercy,  didst  give  thy  only  Son  Jesus  Christ 
to  suffer  death  upon  the  Cross  for  our  re- 
demption ;  who  (by  his  own  oblation  of  him- 
self once  offered),  made  a  full,  perfect,  and 
efficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction, 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  did  insti- 
tute, and  in  his  Holy  Gospel  command  us  to 
continue,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  that  his 
precious  death  and  sacrifice  until  his  coming 
again.  For,  in  the  night  that  he  was  betrayed 
he  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  say- 
ing, Take,  eat,  this  is  my  Body,  which  is 
given  for  you :  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me.      Likewise,   after  supper,  he  took  the 
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cup;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all 
of  thisi  for  this  is  my  Blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  ibr 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins:  Do  this, 
as  oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  rememhrance 
of  me. 

"  Wherefore,  O  Lord  and  (the  Obhtion) 
Heavenly  Father,  according  to  the  institution 
of  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  we,  thy  humble  servants,  do 
celebrate  and  make  here  before  thy  Divine 
Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  which  we 
now  offer  unto  thee,  the  memorial  thy  Son 
hath  commanded  us  to  make ;  having  in  re- 
membrance his  blessed  passion,  and  precious 
death,  his  mighty  resurrection,  and  glorious 
ascension ;  rendering  unto  thee  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  innumerable  benefits  procured 
unto  us  by  the  same.  And  we  most  humbly 
beseech  thee,  O  (the  Invocation)  merciful 
Father,  to  hear  us,  and  of  thy  Almi^ty 
goodness  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify, 
with  thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts 
and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they 
may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  thy 
most  dearly  beloved  Son/' 
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The  prayer  continaes  at  some  length,  bat 
it  is  not  needfnl  to  introdacethe  remainder. 

BNGLISH   PRATBE  OF    CONSBCEATION. 

"  Almighty  Ood,  oar  heavenly  Father,  who, 
of  thy  tender  mercy,  didst  give  thine  only 
Son  Jesns  Christ  to  safier  death  upon  the 
cross  for  oar  redemption,  who  made  there 
(by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered) 
a  fall,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  and  did  institnte,  and  in 
his  Holy  Gospel  command  us  to  continue,  a 
perpetual  memory  of  that  his  precious  death, 
until  his  coming  again :  Hear  us,  O  merciful 
Father,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee ;  and 
grant  that  we,  receiving  these  thy  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  thy  Son 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution, 
in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  passion,  may 
be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and 
blood :  who,  in  the  same  night  that  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread;  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his 
disciples,  saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you ;  do  this  in  remem* 
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brance  of  me.  Likewise,  after  supper,  he 
took  the  cup;  and,  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  gave  it  them,  saying,  Drink  ye 
all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins :  Do  this  as 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it  in  remembrance 
of  me/' 

Now  let  the  prayer  of  the  Scotch  service 
be  diligently  examined  in  juxta-poaition  with 
the  prayer  in  our  own  Liturgy,  occupying  the 
same  solemn  and  important  place — a  place, 
indeed,  precisely  that  where,  if  comparison 
is  in  these  matters  admissible,  the  most 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  which  bears  any 
similitude  to  Popery  should  be  evident,  and 
has  been  laboured  for  in  our  Church ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  just  in  proportion  as 
my  readers  are  qualified,  by  their  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the 
great  controversy  with  Rome,  and  by  their 
interest  in  spiritual  things,  to  form  a  rig^t 
and  decisive  opinion  on  this  question,  will 
they  see  the  dangerous  character  of  the  one 
as  contrasted  with  the  sound  scriptural  truth 
of  the  other. 

Now,  although  every  person,  qualified,  in 
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a  very  moderate  degree  to  form  any  due 
estimate  of  the  question — ^for  instance,  many 
a  well-taught  child  in  a  Sunday  school,  where 
proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  incul- 
cation of  sound  religious  doctrine— would 
be  able,  on  once  reading  each  document,  to 
see  not  only  the  glaring  difference  which 
exists  between  them,  but  also  the  character 
of  those  tenets,  which  the  one  eschews,  and 
the  other  sanctions  therein  respectively,  I 
shall  nevertheless  make  three  brief  remarks, 
on  three  distinct  passages. 

First  of  aU,  we  had  <<  own*'  forgone"  in 
that  critical  and  most  important  sentence  in 
regard  to  "  Christ's  oblation  of  himself/' 

Seetmdly,  we  find  the  insertion  of  this 
rubical  or  indidal  word  in  Italics,  "TV 
obkUumt"  just  at  the  exact  part  of  the  prayer, 
where  a  most  dangerous  proposition  is  sanc- 
tioned thereby,  not  to  mention  that  in  order 
to  draw  more  precise  attention  to  the  doctrine 
thereby  sanctioned,  the  words  "  wUeh  we  now 
offer  mUo  TVe,"  are  absolutely  put  in  capital 
letters. 

And  lastly,  we  find  an  address  of  supplica- 
tion to  God,  praying  to  Him  "  that  these  thy 
gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  may 
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heeame  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most  deariy 
beloved  Son.*' 

Never  was  there  placed  a  more  nnacriptoral 
petition  in  any  Protestant  ritual. 

Some  will  say  that  the  Scottish  formnlary 
is  not  used  or  enforced,  and  that  they  have 
often  partaken  of  the  Sacramental  ordinance 
in  Scotland,  according  to  the  form  ctf  the 
Church  of  England.  This,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  In  esti* 
mating  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  any 
Church,  we  are  always  to  consider  that 
which  is  omthariMed  and  MnefioiMi  in  its  code 
and  creed.  A  temporary,  partisl,  or  acci* 
dental  withdrawal,  or  disuse  of  an  objection* 
able  doctrine  or  formulary,  in  some  part  of  the 
country,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  or 
weight  whatsoever  with  those  who  act  on 
principle,  and  not  on  mere  transient  expe- 
diency, or  love  of  false  and  hollow  peace* 
But  in  fact,  the  Scotch  Communion  Office, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  disused,  withdrawn,  or  reprehended 
in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Churdi.  As  I  am 
speaking  on  a  principle,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  details  on  this  matter ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  positively  ordained  throughout  the  coun* 
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try,  by  the  Canons  of  1838,  that  this  special 
Service  mutt  be  used  at  some  services  of  con« 
tinual  recorrence, — ^for  instance,  at  the  open- 
ing of  all  general  Synods, — ^while  it  is  habi- 
tually used  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  a 
considerable  number  of  chapels,  under  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  North. 

A  Scotch  Episcopal  Minister*  published  in 
Aberdeen  not  only  a  defence,  but  rather  an 
encomium  of  this  service,  speaking  of  it  as 
preserving  and  witnessing  to  the  great  truths 
connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper  "more  folly 
and  consistently  than  the  present  English 
Office/*  and  denying  that  any  *'faithfol  son'' 
of  the  Scottish  Church  will  wish  to  shrink 
from  "these  doctrines  or  to  explain  them 
away;"  and  the  very  clergyman,  who  thus 
declared  his  sentiments  in  1843,  was  called 
upon  to  preach  before  the  Synod  in  1844, 
and  was  requested  by  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
to  publish  his  sermon,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  the  notes  and  appendix  thereto  attached, 
the  same  ofitnnit,  and  the  same  principles  are 
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displayed,  and  of  these  statements  no  autho- 
ritative disapproval  has  appeared.  And  as  a 
fiBU^t,  which  will  perhaps  more  strongly  impress 
those  who  are  made  acquainted  with  it,  and 
can  view  it  in  its  various  hearings,  and  by 
the  light  of  these  extraordinary  times  (speak- 
ing religiously  and  controversially)  I  will  just 
mention,  ttiat  on  an  occasion  of  much  noto- 
riety in  the  Scotch  Church — ^I  mean  the  Con* 
secration  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Jed* 
burgh — when  much  ecclesiastical  parade  was 
exhibited,  and  many  of  those  measures  were 
inttoduced,  which  are  especially  the  badges  of 
those  holding  the  opinions,  for  which  I  know 
no  better  name  than  '*  Tractarian '* — ^when 
Mr.  Keble,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  Dr.  Hook,  and 
Archdeacon  R.  L  "VIHlberforce,  with  a  large 
body  of  Clergy  holding  similar  opinions  had 
come  from  long  distances  to  attend,  and  to 
give  the  additional  weight  and  sanction  oi 
their  presence  to  the  ceremony,  and  when 
four  out  of  the  six  Scotch  Bishops  gave 
their  sanction  to  a  course  of  proceedings, 
which  they  well  knew  would  be  of  mudi 
notoriety  throughout  the  whde  land,  the 
Scotch  Communion  Office  was  used. 
I  have  just  given  these  few  samples  of 
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present  and  existing  facts,  in  order  to  obviate 
any  current  notion  that  the  Scotch  Commn- 
nion  Office  is  a  thing  in  disfavour,  disuse,  or 
likely,  of  itself,  to  drop  into  oblivion.  Some 
persons  will  probably  say  that  these  especial 
statements  were  not  requisite ;  but  really  at 
the  present  time,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects 
press  on  many  minds,  that  nothing  but  spe- 
cific instances  seem  to  lay  hold  of  their 
memory,  or  to  exercise  any  influence,  as 
arguments,  bearing  on  their  views  and  con* 
duct. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


OuiMOfi 

— RfliT.  Mr.  MiVw    ffh  Cmm    Bptoopd 

Thb  sundry  Secesuona  from  comimmioa 
with  the  Scotch  Church,  which  have  of  late 
taken  place,  and  which  have  given  rise  to 
mnch  excitement  in  the  North,  and  also  to 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland — as  has  been  evinced  by  numerous 
articles  in  the  public  prints,  by  letters,  ftc., 
and  even  by  the  interchange  of  Episcopal 
communications  on  '  difierent  sides  ctf  the 
question — are,  as  may  be  supposed,  much 
and  -mainly  connected  with  the  retention  and 
use  of  that  unsound  formulary,  on  which  I 
have  made  a  few  brief  remarks* 

In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  first  bring  forward 
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the  caBe  of  Sir  W.  Danbar,  which  I  believe 
to  be  this. 

Sir  WiUiam  quitted  the  Diocese  of  London 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
in  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1842,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  members  of  that  Chapel,  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  presentation  was  vested. 

The  congr^ation,  of  which  Sir  William 
undertook  the  ministry,  had  existed  as  an 
Episcopal  congregation,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  Scotch  Church,  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  untQ 
the  year  1841. 

In  1841,  by  a  "  deed  of  union,"  contain- 
ing certain  additions,  to  be  strictly  observed 
on  both  sides,  this  Chapel  was  united  to  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  declared 
in  this  deed  that  any  infringement  of  these 
conditions,  among  which  was  the  security  of 
all  ri^ts  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  minister 
and  congr^;ation,  as  En^h  Episcopalians 
before  the  union,  should  be  considered  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  compact  then  formed* 

Acting  on  this  compact.  Sir  W.  Dunbar 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  after  the  Scotch  form, 
and  claimed  that  the  children  of  his  flock 
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should  be  confinned  according  to  the  Eog^, 
and  not  according  to  the  Scotch  rite.  For 
the  first  mentioned  refosal,  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  threatened  Sir  William  with  eccle- 
siastical censure ;  and  on  the  pressure  of  the 
second  daim,  he  refused  to  confirm  the  chil- 
dren in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  alL 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, in  idiich  Sir  W.  Dunbar  and  his 
congregation  held  that  ecclesiastical  censure 
was  unduly  threatened^  he,  during  the  year 
1843t  withdrew  himself  altogether  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop. 

Sir  W.  Dunbar  remained  at  Aberdeen, 
preaching  and  officiating  as  an  EngUsh  ordained 
minister,  although  independent  of  and  apart 
from  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  Qut 
before  long,  the  following  strange  document 
was  issued,  and  not  only  issued,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  command  that  it  should  be  read 
from  the  altar  of  every  Chapel  in  the  diocese 
on  the  Lord's  day.  And  in  order  to  give 
the  document — which  certainly  answers,  in 
form  and  spirit,  very  much  to  our  preconceived 
notions  of  a  buU,  anathema,  or  excoinmunica- 
tion,  although  far  gentler  names  have  been 
given   to  it — ^the   utmost   publicity   among 
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those  whom,  by  its  Ecclesiastical  character, 
it  most  concerned,  copies  thereof  were  for- 
warded officially  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  to  the  presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  America*  Moreover, 
in  order  that  the  declaration  shoold  have 
more  weight  still,  within  a  month  after  its 
promulgation,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  wrote 
thus  concerning  it :  ''The  Episcopal  Synod 
yesterday  fully  approved  of  all  that  I  had 
done  in  regard  to  Sir  William  Dunbar,  and 
authorised  and  directed  me  to  communicate 
my  declaration  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church 
in  America,  that  the  matter  might  be  fully 
known  to  all  the  Prelates  of  both  Churches." 

But  now  to  introduce  the  document  itself. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  readers  will  peruse 
it  with  absolute  astonishment ;  and  perhaps 
to  some  will  recur  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  when  describing  the  Roman-papal 
voice  and  mien,  with  its  "  mouth  that  spake 
very  great  things,  whose  look  was  more 
stout  than  his  fellows.**' 

"  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  Whereas 
the  Rev.  Sir  William  Dunbar,  Baronet,  late 
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Minister  of  St  Pkiul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  and 
a  Presbyter  of  this  Diocese,  reoeiyed  by 
letters  disnussory  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Londcm,  forgetting  his  duty  as  a  Priest  of 
the  Catholic  Chnrch,  did,  on  the  12th  ol  May 
last,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  ns,  ^^Hlliam 
Skinner,  Doctor  in  Diyinity,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, wilfully  renonnce  his  canonical  obe- 
dience to  us,  his  proper  Ordinary,  and  with- 
drew himself,  as  he  pretended,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  notwithstanding  our  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate remonstrances  repeatedly  addressed 
to  him,  did  obstinately  persist  in  that  lus 
most  undutiful  and  wicked  act,  contrary  to 
his  ordination  vows  and  his  solemn  pronuse 
of  canonical  obedience,  whereby  the  said  Sir 
William  Dunbar  hath  Tiolated  every  principle 
of  duty,  which  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  recognized,  as  binding  on  her 
Priests,  and  hath  placed  himself  in  a  state  of 
open  schism ;  and  whereas  the  said  Sir  WH-^ 
liam  Dunbar  hath  moreover  continued  to 
officiate  in  defiance  of  our  authority.  Tliere- 
fore,  we,  William  Skinner,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Bishop  ol  Aberdeen  aforesaid,  sitting  widi 
our   Clergy  in   Synod,  this   tenth   day  of 
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Angast,  ia  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1843,  and 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  Canon  41,  do 
declare  that  the  said  Sir  William  Dnnbar  hath 
ceased  to  be  a  Presbyter  of  this  Charch, 
and  that  all  his  ministerial  acts  are  with- 
out authority,  as  being  performed  apart  from 
Christ's  mystical  body,  wherein  the  one  spirit 
is ;  and  we  do  most  earnestly  and  solemnly 
warn  all  faithful  people  to  avoid  all  commu- 
nion with  the  said  Sir  William  Dunbar  in 
prayers  and  sacraments,  or  in  any  way  giving 
countenance  to  him  in  his  present  irr^ular 
and  sinful  course  of  life,  lest  they  be  par- 
takers with  him  in  his  sin,  and  thereby  expose 
themselves  to  the  threatening,  denounced 
against  those,  who  cause  divisions  in  the 
Church ;  from  which  danger  we  most  heartily 
pray  that  God,  of  His  great  mercy,  would 
keep  all  the  faithful  people  committed  to 
our  charge,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

'*  Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod 
of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  holden  at  Aber- 
deen, on  the  9th  and  lOth  days  of  this  present 
month  of  August,  1843,  by  me,  Arthur 
Ranken,  M.A.,  Synod  CleA:' 

On  the  form  and  spirit  of  this  demonstration 
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I  shall  abstain  to  dwell,  ezoqit  to  say,  that  I 
am  perfectly  sore  it  must  meet  the  disappio- 
bation  of  every  individiial,  whose  mind  has 
not  been  imbued  witfi  ttte  most  unwarrantable 
views  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Churdi  autto- 
rity  and  discipline.  And  lam  fully  convinced 
that  no  language,  approaching  to  that  here 
used,  would  have  proceeded  from  any  one 
holding  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Great 
Britain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mischievous 
and  overbearing  doctrines  put  forth  of  late 
years,  regarding  the  mutual  relationships  of 
the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity,  by 
some  well  known  persons,  who,  by  the  by, 
have  shown  very  little  disposition  to  abide  by 
these  doctrines  themsdves. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  best  excuse,  or 
palliation  for  many  individual  acts  and  pro* 
ceedings  emanating  at  the  present  day  from 
some  who  occupy  high  ecclesiastical  positions. 
If  they  sometimes  seem  to  act  on  the  prind* 
pie,  '*  Sic  volo !  sic  jubeo ;  stet  pro  ratione 
voluntas,''  we  too  must  remember  Uie  external 
circumstances,  quite  of  a  new  character,  in 
which  they  have  found  themselves  placed ; 
and,  while  vigorously  opposing  all  undue 
encroadmient,  and  all  exercise  of  unwarrant* 
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able  power,  we  must,  in  a  great  measure,  lay 
the  blame  in  that  quarter  whence  this  mis- 
chievous spirit  took  its  rise ;  and  whence  it 
was  almost  forced  on  some  men,  who,  by 
their  own  kindly  nature,  and  according  to 
their  own  former  principles,  would  have 
shunned  and  rejected  that  very  course  of 
priestly  usurpation,  that  haughtiness  of  diction, 
and  those  assumptions  of  the  most  dangerous 
character  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
Church  at  large,  into  which  they  have  been 
led  with  most  unhappy  results. 

It  is  much  to  be  r^^tted  that  the  dedarm- 
tion,  or  decree,  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
was  palliated  and  defended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  in  a  published  address  on  the  subject 
under  review. 

The  transaction  which  I  have  just  described 
led  to  another  separation  of  an  English  Clergy- 
man from  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
part  of  the  Rev.  M.  Miles,  of  Glasgow.  He 
had  undertaken  the  charge  of  St.  Jude's 
Chapel,  in  that  dty,  in  the  year  1843.  Mr. 
Miles  openly  and  fearlessly  condenmed  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Sir 
W.  Dunbar,  and  considered  it  Us  consden- 
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tioiu  duty  to  give  evidence  of  his  oonvictioai 
in  the  most  open  and  decided  manner. 
Accordingly,  in  1844,  he  went  to  Aberdeen, 
and  preached  there  twice  for  Sir  W.  Dnnhar, 
in  St.  Pktnl's  Chapel. 

Tliis  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Miles.  The 
Bishop  interdict«l  his  preaching  in  1^  W. 
Dunbar's  pulpit.  On  this,  Mr.  IGles  withdrew 
himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop, 
and  resigned  his  charge  as  Bfinister  of  St. 
Jude's.  The  Bishop  issued  an  address  to 
the  managers  and  congrq;ation  of  that  Chapd, 
and  forwarded  a  copy  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don,  which  elicited  from  him  a  letter  in  return, 
dated  Nov.  the  21st,  1844,  which  has  been 
already  before  the  public  eye.  In  it,  the 
Bishop  expresses  his  hope  Uiat  the  address 
may  "make  the  parties,  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
sensible  of  the  schismatical  nature  of  their 
proceedings,"  and  continues  thus — '*  My  opi- 
nion  as  to  the  obligation  which  binds  an 
English  Clergyman,  desirous  d  officiating  in 
Scotland,  to  seek  for  authority  to  do  so  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  within  whose  diocese 
he  is  to  officiate,  and  to  pay  him  canonical 
obedience,  has  long  been  made  known  in  that 
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eoontry.  I  retain  that  opinion  unchanged." 
Tlie  Bishop  then  absolutely  diaclaima  all 
juriadiction  ''  oyer  English  Clergymen  residing 
in  Scotland/'  but  thus  continues  to  express 
his  opinion :  *'  If  I  possessed  any  authority 
over  Mr.  Miles,  or  Sir  William  Dunbar,  I 
should  exert  it  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
them  to  return  to  the  allegiance,  which  they 
owe,  while  in  Scotland,  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  that  country." 

In  another  letter  referring  to  Sir  William 
Dunbar,  the  Bishop  of  London  expresses  his 
opinion  very  plainly,  although  with  the  pre« 
▼ious  admission  that  he  did  not  "  even  under- 
stand what  his  difficulties  were,  nor  upon  what 
grounds  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  re- 
nounce his  canonical  obedience."  The  Bishop's 
declaration  on  the  matter  is: — 

**I  need  not  assure  you  how  strongly  I 
disapprove  and  condemn  his  proceeding." 

I  may  observe,  in  connection  with  this  latter 
statement,  that  when  the  Bishop  of  London 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  declaring 
his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Miles,  and 
the  managers  and  congregation  of  St.  Jude*s, 
Glasgow,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  Lordship 
had  had  any  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
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these  hitter  parties  in  the  question  had  t6  saf 
in  their  justification  or  defence. 

Laying,  however,  these  considerations  aside* 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  Bishop  of  LcMidon 
makes  no  reference  to  any  code,  and  speaks 
in  nowise  as  one  having  authority,  to  give 
an  Episcopal  decision,  but  merely  gives  his 
opinion :  an  opinion,  which,  as  coming  ficom 
his  Lordship,  merits,  of  course,  respectfiil 
consideration,  but  must  be  judged  like  that 
of  any  other  ftUible  authority ;  and  many 
consider  it  altogether  erroneous,  whether  as 
r^arded  in. a  view  purely  legal,  or  purely 
ecclesiastical,  or  in  a  combination  of  these 
two  distinct  lights.  I  may  conclude  this  part 
of  the  subject  by  mentioning  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  have  all  taken  a 
part  in  this  question. 

It  would,  however,  occupy  too  much  time 
to  follow  up  the  oontroversy  in  these  pages, 
interesting  as  the  subject  is,  and  proved  to 
be  interesting  to  the  Church  and  puMic  at 
large  by  the  large  space  which  the  matter  has 
occupied,  during  the  last  year,  in  all  the 
religious  publications  of  the  day,  and  also  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
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Connected  with  the  present  position  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Chnrch,  I  may  jost  mention 
the  singular  drcnmstances  in  which  English 
clergymen  are  now  placed,  when  travelling  in 
Scotland.  To  their  astonishment,  they  find 
that  some  Episcopalians  are  urgent  that  they 
should  officiate  exdurioely  for  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal clergy  ;  and  that  others  are  equally 
urgent,  that  they  should  officiate  excbuwely 
for  the  English  clergy,  who,  with  their  con- 
gregations have  seceded  from  that  body.  Any 
thing  like  an  impartial  line  on  the  question, 
any  thing  like  a  professed  readiness  to  act  in 
each  respective  quarter,  as  calls  may  arise, 
seems  an  almost  untenable  position,  almost 
an  inconsistency  in  the  eyes  of  those  respec- 
tively interested  in  the  questions  pending 
on  each  side. 

I  was  not  myself  exactly  brought  into  these 
circumstances ;  but  humble  as  my  position  in 
the  Church  is,  and  comparatively  unknown  as 
my  ministrations  are,  I  no  sooner  mixed  in 
society,  than  I  discovered  what  I  was  totally 
unprepared  for  before — ^I  mean,  an  endeavour, 
founded  on  conscientious  views,  on  the  part 
of  my  Episcopalian  friends  and  acquaintances 
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to  impresi  me,  as  the  subject  arose,  with  the 
fitness  and  necessity  of  that  exdnsire  minis- 
tration to  which  I  have  just  referred,  accord- 
ing to  their,  distinct  and  separate  conviction 
on  the  matter,  as  leading  to  such  remarks. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


KcclwlMfinI  Ifattafft— QoMtioB 


I  must  add  a  few  statemeaU  as  to  the 
present  position  of  those  Episcopal  ministers, 
and  members  of  Episcopal  congregations  in 
Scotland,  who,  through  late  drcamstances, 
are  now  disconnected  with  any  Episcopal 
authority,  so  far  as  regards  any  special  Bishop 
of  their  own.  The  question  is  of  considera* 
ble  importance,  as  it  not  only  concerns  them, 
but  also  any  others,  who  may  at  any  time 
secede ;  or  any  ministers  of  EU^glish  or  Irish 
ordination,  who  may  be  led  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  any  chapel,  or  flock  in  Scotland, 
placed  in  the  same  condition  as  those  chapels 
or  flocks  to  which  I  now  refer. 
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A  thought  which  will  actually  occur  regard- 
ing all  rimilarly  drcomstanced,  is  this — 
''How  can  they,  as  Episcopalians  continue 
without  any  Episcopal  superintendance  ?  How 
.can  they  obtain  those  rites  and  privileges  of 
the  Church,  which  can  alone,  according  to 
their  form  of  government  which  they  possess, 
be  exercised  by  a  Bishop  ?"  Tliese  questions 
have  often  crossed  the  minds  of  inquirers,  to 
whom  the  subject  has  been  one  of  real  and 
practical  interest ;  and  they  are  certainly  ques* 
tions  bearing  with  them  such  an  apparent 
weight,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
having  been  reiterated  by  those,  from  whose 
authority  the  late  Secessions  have  been  made. 
Accordingly,  in  Bishop  Russell's  address,' he 
asks  in  reference  to  the  Seceders,  and  through 
them,  in  reference  to  all  who  might  occupy 
a  similar  post, — **  In  whose  diocese  are  English 
Ministers  in  Scotland  ?  What  Eng^h  Bishop 
recognizes  them?  Whose  visitation  do  they 
attend?  Who  holds  confirmations  in  thdr 
chapels?  Whose  licenses  do  they  hdd?" 

Now  the  right  answer  to  all  this  is,  that 
neither  the  Kfimsters  in  question,  nor  their 
flocks  are  the  persons,  who,  if  right  in  the 
other  articles  of  these  *  proceedings,  are  res* 
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poDsible  for  that  situation,  in  which  they  at 
present  stand ;  but  on  the  contrary,  those  by 
whose  proceedings  they  are  reduced  to  an 
alternative,  which  they  only  embrace  as  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  not  as  in  itself  satis- 
factory, or  eligible.  They  consider  it  far 
better  to  exist  without  any  special,  or  diocesan 
superior,  than  to  be  in  voluntary  conununion 
with,  or  in  voluntary  submission  to  any  dio- 
cesan superior,  holding  and  enforcing  doc- 
trines to  which  they  cannot  assent,*  on,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  question,  doctrin- 
ally  speaking,  which  can  afiect  any  Church. 
I  introduce  and  mark  the  word  vobmtary, 
because  in  their  case,  all  connexion  with  the 
Scotch  Church  is  as  I  have  stated  again  and 
again,  a  purely  voluntary  thing,  and  presents 

•Admittiiig  a  poMibiUtj  of  Um  kind,  tnd  attiidnc  to  tlio 
eoiiiN»  wlikh  thm  ought  to  Im  poniMd,  tbo  Bithop  of  GuhoL 
in  a  imn  to  tfao  Bor.  Dnvid  Lowi^  Bishop  of  M  onqr«  dited 
Not.  86^  of  thu  praMOl  jcar»  my,  '*If  aajr own  B^iieo|iol 
Ghvith  ihoald  torn  swtj  from  tho  troth,— •hoold  dadm  tho 
doctiino  of  hor  eomoiiioion  Mrriea  to  be  nncitholk,  tnd 
thodd  introdnca  a  aorriee  thtt  ipeika  nwn  fiko  tianonboten- 
tktioQ  than  ofw  wm  tpokon  bj  anj  Chnreh,  but  tho  Ghnch 
of  Boom,  1  thoakL  tmX  myaolf  boond  to  ptotort  against  bar 
haraay,  and  to  aepaimta  from  bar  commimion,  though  that 
i  ahoold  involfo  dia  nndaairabla  abaanea  of  Bpiaeopal 
I  and  controL" 
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in  this  respect,  a  total  contrast  to  the  con- 
nexion of  any  English  Episcopal  Chnrch 
with  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Those  Episcopalians,  to  whom  I  refer 
now,  neither  deny,  nor  palliate,  nor  disregard 
the  ineligible  and  unsatisfieustory  natore  of 
those  circnmstances,  in  which,  at  all  events 
for  a  season,  they  are  placed.  They  look 
for?rard  with  tme  and  Intimate  anticipation 
to  a  more  favonrable  state  of  things,  as  to 
Chnrch  government  among  them.  They  do 
not  despair  nor  donbt  of  seeing  it  ere  long 
realized.  Bnt  in  the  mean  time,  they  will 
not  admit  that  their  position,  though  defect- 
ive, is  nntenable,  nor  that  their  case,  thoo^ 
confessedly  one  of  anomalous  character,  is 
one  which  cnts  them  off  in  doctrine,  practice, 
or  communion  from  the  body  of  Christ's  visi- 
ble Church.  They  go  on  in  faith,  that  "  Gk)d 
is  with  them  of  a  truth,"— that  His  blessing 
is  among  them, — ^that  their  post  must  not  be 
surrendered,  but  watched  and  defended  with 
energy,  watchfulness,  and  zeaL  Nay,  farther* 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  acting  l^ally, 
constitutionally,  and  in  a  manner  to  secure 
the  prayers,  and  the  sympathy  of  multitudes 
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among  Christ's  faithful  people,  who  prize  and 
value  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  free  from 
Popish  tendencies,  and  all  the  base  alloy,  with 
which,  alasl  in  these  latter  days,  the  pure 
gold  of  Protestant  and  Scriptural  truth  has 
been  so  unexpectedly,  and  so  insidiously 
de61ed.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  long  be  lacking  either  in  Episcopal  sanc- 
tion, or  in  Episcopal  aid. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  following  circum- 
stances will  before  long  take  place.  Either 
those,  who  still  retain  objectionable  formu- 
laries will  be  led  to  abandon  them,  on  the 
exposure  of  their  unsound  character,  and  will 
accordingly  come  forward  in  the  Christian 
spirit  of  reparation,  and  of  love,  to  recal  into 
their  communion  those  whom  they  have  now 
*'  cast  out  as  evil,"  and  thus  proceeding  on 
right  principle,  they  will  in  this  succeed,  and 
become  a  united  body  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
not  partially  and  in  form  alone ;  or,  if  this  is 
not  to  be,  if  the  disruption  is  to  continue  and 
extend  (as  I  doubt  not,  if  it  continue,  that 
it  wiU)  then,  as  in  former  times,  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  parallel  in  kind,  there 
will  not  be  wanting  in  the  Church  some  who 
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will  supply  the  need  of  their  bredifeii — 
bishops,  who  if  not  of  geographical  and  dio- 
cesan proximity,  will  notwithstanding,  act  in 
their  behalf,  and  fearlessly  take  np  their  canaet 
as  the  caase  of  truth  and  righteonaness, — 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel, — the  cause  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  faithful  people. 

The  matter  now  under  our  consideration,  is 
of  the  most  important  character.-  It  must 
.  not  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  it  must  iiot 
be  dogmatically  asserted,  it  must  not  be 
triumphantly  carried,  that,  because  any  branch 
or  portion  of  a  sound  Episcopal  Churdi  is  for 
a  season  without  a  Bishop  of  its  own^  to 
whom  it  has  to  look  for  Episcopal  superin- 
tendence, and  those  Episcopal  administrsh 
tions,  which,  under  the  ordinary  ooursis  of 
circumstances  in  the  Church,  so  rightly  apper- 
tain to  one,  and  one  only  Bishop ;  it  must 
not,  I  say,  be  conduded,  as  if  this  were  itsdf, 
^wo/acto,  a  proof  of  those  thus  circumstanced 
being  in  the  wrong.  F^  less  should  any 
refuse  to  hold  communion  with  ministers  and 
congregations  occupying  that  peculiar  posi- 
tion, to  which  we  are  led  to  direct  our  pre- 
sent attention. 
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Let  it  be  carefully  and  honestly  observed, 
that  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  the  unsatisfiu;- 
tory  and  undesirable  nature  of  the  case,  nor 
would  they  so  act,  to  whom  it  has  seemed  a 
duty  and  necessity  to  allow  it  to  be  theirs. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  that  those  who  are 
thus  situated  ought,  as  sound  members  of  the 
great  Episcopal  body  in  the  Church,  earnestly 
to  pray,  desire,  and  eiert  themselves  that 
they  might  obtain  Episcopal  superintendence 
of  the  usual  character,  as  soon  as  they  possi- 
bly can,  without  surrender  of  any  godly  prin* 
ciple  or  practice.  And  they,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  cordially  respond  to  such  a  view  as 
this.  But  all  I  maintain,  and  all  which  they 
would  maintain,  is,  that  in  all  matters  of  ab* 
solute  necessity  towards  connexion  with  the 
great  body  of  Episcopalian  Christians,  no 
flaw  exists  disqualifying  them  from  the  privi- 
leges of  that  body ;  that  their  existence  as  a 
branch  of  the  visible  Episcopal  Church  in 
these  realms  is  by  no  means  compromised ; 
that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  spiritual 
aliens,  and  excommunicated,  as  void  of  the 
characteristics  *    which    must    inseparably 

•  No  kw  of  tbo  Stat^  oo  Gaiioii  ol  tfat  Ghoreh,  tiMti 
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mark  that  dividoii  of  the  great  Christian  com- 
monwealth. 


I  or  coBni^HkM  m  ifmfiet^  uptnitod  tarn  iSkm 
gfwt  E^iMoinl  bodj  of  OuMniw  booniM  A^  wt  Ml 
MpeenUy  aaogiMd  to  aiijr  om  bidiopb  btenm  tbij  do  aoC 
Ackuuwudlgo  my  OHO  DiooMmM  pwooniy  uMf  owb*  Bofnii 
wfunpiit  Bilglit  bo  oroiiglit  nvwnd  to  pravo  ttn«  I  ob^ 
introdoeo  onob  M  baiag  ioffielBiit  ill  a  nu 
InoM  of  dio  midhiid  diitrkti  la 
ton  tiyai  nron  PtoiAoib  fimniiy  0110  Bojal  Pifi  1mi»  Uo 
wmm  6[ihtm¥mAmu%,WLliMf%  tad 81. LooBwd%  ki 
Brkigonordi*  QnHfefd,  Ahdey»  Ghdwlof,  bfi^feoD^  nd 
Bovfaigtoii.  In  tliiM  FnidiM  no  BUiop  or  ArdibUbop  \m 
wBf  iwtiioiity  wnotioofor*  Tho  Cmtpgft  who  ininlotwr  i&  omw 
poikbos,  nuij  be  nnminod  oad  WBaniBcl  bf  aay  BUiop  t» 
wbom  Ihtf  dmin  to  apfilr.  oad  ivbo  ii wflBof  to  aet  forlbm. 
Thqf  naj  iiifito  any  Biabop  vboon  Ihtf  plaaaib  to  adaiiiiftw 
coofinnalion  to  dia  ddUrm  of  tbdr  napaetifa  pariihni  ani 
tiuaritfit  of  ailf-^dniriatiatioa,  Ail  Bbwty  in  dia  MJacthM  af 
andiorityf  wImb  naadfid  to  ba  anrdnd  in  nfara  to  tta 
Fteuliar^  ia  laaDy  and  cAttitaly  aaiiiad  ovl«  in  ordv  to 
Hialwtain  ita  anoaul  iBd^wndmoa  and  peaition.  riopraKUiuiy 
of  Bpiaeopal  andiorityprodneea  in  tbal  ^nvtv  aay  neoinal  or 
▼iftoal  tway  in  dia  affldia  of  thaaa  paririwi  I  and  I  wiD  Joit  nMn* 
tion  two  or  tbiaa  inataneaa  in  praof  of  vbal  I  atala*  two 
Coiatas,  who  beta  vary  laoMlly  anivad  npon  ditty  in  dia 
FMoIiar,  baia  bad  taeovaa  to  two  diAmt  BUbopa  af  tbdr 

by  tba  Ainbiihop  of  OiHlai bniy  waa  dadaiad  to  ba 
nnll  and  void*  aaa  nattar  of  tiHa  and  ifgbt»  ^ 
totinckujHian  of  ona  of  tin  cbmchaai  and  net  vary 
yean  einei^  on  tba  apootaneone  oAr,  or  1 
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OB  tlM  part  of  a  naigliboiiiiiig  Bitbop  to  ?yt  dit  Feeafiir  IB  dit 
oxnciie  of  bit  foaclioBi,  dik  oflbr  or  ipfmtd  laltBtioB 
wu  iMptetfoOj  d«^a«di  and  itwM  mggwtid,  thit  tho 
iBvititioB  moat  pioeaad  froaa  dioaa  ia  vImmb  dia  rSghta  of 
tha  Paeidiar  fPen»  by  brar »  faatad*  Ua  andiority  ovar  dioaa 
ia  to  tba  baada  of  a  Imj  Dcaa  aad  a  priodpal 
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CHAPTER  XV- 


Scotch  Poor->IiiqiiiiiM— Baoent 
cale't  Speech— Bcliif  httherto 
Aete— Funds  ftr  nlMf— ^ 
—State  of  the  Poor^Bemedial  ] 
Appeelt— Piypochial  Bonde— AMemneBta— Bill  hraoigfat  m 
—Bin  enmiiMd- Act  quoted  — Bight  of  die  Poor-lhe 
right  enlbteed— Eni^and  end  Inimd— Bi|^  of  AppeeL 

Nbxt  to  the  Btate  of  Religion  in  anj  coun- 
try which  the  trayeller  may  Tisit,  there  is 
nothing  which  appears  to  me  of  snch  high 
and  arresting  interest  as  the  condition  of  the 
Poor. 

I  am  well  assured  that  every  inquiry  and 
every  investigation  made  upon  that  subject, 
whether  among  those  of  the  upper  class,  qua* 
lified  to  give  information  on  the  subject,  or  in 
the  abodes  of  the  poor — ^whether  in  the  rural 
high-ways  and  by-ways,  or  among  the  streets 
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and  lanes  of  crowded  cities — ^is  well  and 
deservedly  bestowed.  Immediate  means  of 
making  any  practical  application  of  what  is 
thereby  learned  may  not  be  before  yon ;  bnt 
sooner  or  later  the  information  thns  gained 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  value.  The  subject 
itself  is  most  suited  to  a  Christian,  and  spe- 
cially to  a  Christian  minister. 

Actuated  by  these  convictions  I  did  not 
omit,  at  the  proper  season,  and  in  society, 
where  I  had  the  least  hope  of  gaining  in- 
formation, to  bring  forward  the  above-men- 
tioned subject ;  and  J  was  favoured,  on  many 
occasions,  by  meeting  with  persons  highly 
qualified  by  their  office,  their  tastes,  their 
pursuits,  and  their  studies,  to  give  me  the 
most  valuable  assistance  towards  attaining 
some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Scotch  poor,  and  towards  form- 
ing a  right  judgment,  as  to  the  measures  of 
an  available  and  valuable  character,  towards 
its  rosl  and  permanent  amelioration.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  our  peculiar  mode  of  travelling, 
frequent  stoppages  on  the  way,  at  moments 
when  we  felt  disposed,  and  with  adequate 
time  for  observation;  also  visits  to  any  of 
the  poorer  dwellings  which  we  passed,  con- 
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yenation  with  their  occapants,  or  those  whom 
we  met,  under  variooB  dreomstanceSy  aod 
calk  on  the  neighbouring  poor,  in  any  dis- 
trict,   where  we   were   making    oar  short 
sojooms  at  the  residences  of  those  £tiends 
who  kindly  invited  ns  to  their  homes — these 
advantages,  added  to  a  certain  d^ree  of  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  poor,  as  treated 
of  in  hooks,  and  to  a  constant  interooorse 
with  them,  as  a  clergyman  desirous  to  do 
some  little  good  on  his  way,  led  me,  I  trust 
not    altogether  without  reason,   to  suppose 
that,  as  a  personal  eye-witness,  I  mig^t  be 
able  to  investigate  the  subject  with  a  due 
expectation  of  seeing  the  troth,  and  deriv* 
ing  some  profit   thereby.     It  also  appean 
to  me,  that  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  the  Irish  poor,  derived  finom  a  resi- 
dence in  that  country  some  years  ago,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  useless  in   aiding 
me  to  form  a  right  conclusion  as  to  many 
questions  connected   with  the  subject  now 
under  consideration.    I  say  this,  because  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  Scotch  poor, 
touching   thttr    physical   comfort — ^for    in* 
stance,  their  dwellings,    their    food,  ftc — 
occupy  a  kind  of  middle  position  between 
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the  Engtiah  and  the  Irish  poor.  By  way  of 
illastration,  and  referring  of  course  to  those 
in  the  poorest  condition  of  each  country  res- 
pectively, 1  may  allude  to  the  first  great 
article  of  physical  comfort — food.  Oatmeal 
occupies,  as  it  were,  the  middle  position 
between  wheaten  bread,  the  food  of  the 
poorest  labourers  in  England,  and  potatoes, 
holding  a  similar  place  in  the  scale  of  human 
sustenance  among  the  Irish  poor. 

Referring  to  my  conversations  with  those 
individuals  to  whom  I  have  alluded  above, 
as  met  by  me  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
representing  various  shades  of  opinion,  and 
being  in  themselves  of  those  various  charac- 
ters and  dispositions,  which,  as  we  well  know, 
more  or  less  affect  in  all  lands  and  times, 
the  formation  of  opinion  and  judgment  in 
such  matters,  I  may  say  truly  and  with  all 
confidence,  that,  so  fiur  as  I  could  learn,  one 
unanimous  view  prevailed  as  to  the  great 
leading  fact  on  which  I  shall  now  dwell. 

This  great  and  leading  foct  was,  that, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  (iQclu<luiS  ^^ 
Highlands  and  the  most  distant  rural  dis- 
tricts, with  the  large,  populous,  and  manu- 
facturing towns,)  the  relief  affiarded  even  to 

VOL.    II.  K 
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that  class  of  poor,  held  in  Scotland,  as  the 
due  objects  of  such  aid,  has  hitherto  neither 
been  sufficient  in  amount,  nor  administered 
on  a  plan  of  adequate  regularity,  system, 
and  security  to  the  poor.  I  repeat  the  words, 
even  to  that  class  of  poor  held  in  Scotland 
as  the  due  objects  of  such  aid,  because  I 
wish  at  the  present  moment  to  keep  their  case 
in  particular,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
able-bodied.  I  now  only  speak  of  the  pro- 
trision  made  for  the  infirm  and  impotent  poor; 
for  persons — as  dearly  defined  by  the  Lord 
AdTocate  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Scottish  Pbor  Law  Bill 
*^"  labouring  under  bodily  infirmity  in  con- 
sequence of  age ;  or  in  consequence  of  non- 
age, or  in  consequence  of  disease  or  aoddent," 
all  of  whom,  being  unable  to  support  them- 
selves,  were  entitled  to  relief,  as  enforced  by 
law,  in  Scotland  for  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  I  mean,  of  course,  since  the 
statute  on  the  subject  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  in  1579,  and 
enforced  by  two  prodamations  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
•  This  inadequacy,  together  with  this  irre- 
gularity of  relief,  has  been  brought  of  late 
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jean  into  prominent  notice.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  various  publications.  It  has 
been  a  topic  of  general  conversation.  In 
some  instances  the  poor  themselves  have 
come  forward  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexampled 
in  the  country,  to  demand  that  relief  through 
the  Courts  of  Law  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  obtain;  and  in  some  cases,  by 
these  means,  they  have  established  their 
claim  in  this  open  and  legal  manner. 
Under  these  various  circumstances,  the 
public  feeling  on  the  subject  has  arisen  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church,  and  various  other  public  bodies 
in  Scotland,  particularly  the  municipal  autho- 
rities in  most  of  the  large  towns,  have  made 
the  strbngest  representations  concerning  the 
state  of  the  poor  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment :  and  from  this  has  resulted  an  exten- 
sive official  inquiry,  through  Commis- 
sioners, into  the  practical  administration  of 
the  existing  law. 

The  Report  subsequently  issued  by  those 
Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpoee, 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public  eye. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  having  determined 
to  act  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
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that  Report,  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  the 
appropriate  official  peraonage,  and  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  Ministry,  rose  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1845,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  the 
amendment  and  better  administration  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  poor  in  Scotland ;  and  leave 
being  obtained,  the  Bill  was  then  read  for 
the  first  time,  and  speedily  carried  throng^ 
the  Houses  of  Pariiament.  That  Bill  is  now 
before  me,  dated  the  4th  of  Angnst,  1845. 

The  speech  of  the  Lord  Advocate  was  so 
comprehensive  in  its  character,  so  Inminous 
in  its  arrangement,  and  so  instmctive  for  alU 
who  wonld  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Poor  Law,  in  reference  to  Scotland, 
either  in  a  retrospective  or  prospective  light, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  my  readers 
will  feel  indebted  to  me  for  calling  attention 
to  his  Lordship's  address  on  this  important 
subject. 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  best 
source  for  obtaining  a  succinct  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Scotch  poor  in  general,  I 
have  more  than  once  had  this  speech  recom* 
mended  to  my  notice.  A  careful  perusal  has 
made  me  feel  its  value  in  this  light.    And 
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whether  as  means  of  giTing  informatioa,  not 
hitherto  possessed,  or  of  refreshing  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  a  brief  examination 
of  that  document  will  not,  I  think,  be  nnwel- 
come. 

His  Lordship  commenced  by  saying,  that 
public  attention  had  been  for  some  time  past 
much  directed  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland ;  and  spoke  of  a  general  imprsssion, 
that  even  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  each  passing  year,  their  condition  was  not 
that  which  it  ought  to  be. 

He  then  sUted  that  in  1838  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
appointed  a  Committee  to  make  inquiry, 
and  to  report  on  the  subject ;  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  matter  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  Report 
proceeding  from  that  Committee*  In  1848, 
returns  as  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  all  the 
parishes  in  Scotland  were  moved  for.  These 
were  printed  in  1843 ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
appointed.  That  Commission  laboured  for 
nearly  a  year;  and  in  May,  1844,  made  its 
Report,  to  which  the  Speaker  assigned  much 
praise.    It  was  founded  on  evidence  collected 
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in  every  district  throughoat  Scotland.  The 
Lord  Adyocate  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
this  Report,  "  and  the  evidence  npon  which 
it  was  based,  established,  he  thought,  beyond 
all  donbt,  that  the  state  of  feeling  which 
had  previonsly  obtained  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
was  not  without  cause;"  that  in  some 
of  the  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  rural  districts,  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
and  misery  existed.  He  quoted  the  very 
words  of  the  Commissioners,  which  were; 
— -*'  That  the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  the  provision  made  for  them 
out  of  the  funds  raised  for  their  rdief  is, 
in  many  parishes  throughout  Scotland  insuf- 
ficient ; "  that  there  is,  '*  undoubtedly, 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  allowances 
are  often  inadequate  both  in  town  and  country 
parishes,  and  that  the  amount  of  relief  given 
is  frequently  altogether  insufficient  to  provide 
even  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
Throughout  the  Highland  districts,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Lowlands  also,  where  the 
funds  consist  solely  of  what  may  be  raised  by 
the  Church  collections,  the  amount  is  often 
inconsiderable.    In  many  of  these  places  it 
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will  be  seen  that  the  quantam  of  relief  given 
is  not  measured  by  the  necessities  of  the 
pauper,  but  by  the  sum  which  the  Kirk 
Session  may  happen  to  have  in  hand  for 
distribution."  Again :«— '*  In  adverting  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  allowances,  we  must 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  confine  our 
statements  to  those  parishes  only  in  which  no 
fund,  except  Church  collections,  is  raised  for 
the  poor,  either  by  voluntary  contributions, 
or  legal  assessment,  as  there  are  many  of 
the  assessed  parishes  to  which  the  same 
remarks  are  almost  equally  applicable.  We 
cannot  cite  a  stronger  instance  than  that  of 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  Town 
Council  have  for  years  declined  to  increase 
the  rate  of  assessment,  notwithstanding  ap- 
plications made  by  the  managers  of  the 
poor,  and  their  representations  that  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  were  increasing,  and 
the  funds  raised  insufficient." 

The  Lord  Advocate  having  quoted  these 
statements  of  the  Commissioners,  said, "  that 
he  was  bound  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusions with  them  ;  and,  though  well  aware 
that  by  quoting  individual  cases  of  distress 
he  might  excite  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  in 
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no  Blight  degree,  yet  he  woold  dedine  this 
course,  and  proceed  to  show  the  reason  why 
he  would  ask  the  House  to  interfere  in  the 
matter." 

He  then  said,  *'  that  it  did  not  seem  fuUy 
or  generally  known  that  there  already  existed 
a  complete  sjrstem  of  Pbor  Law  for  Scotland, 
viz. :  that  contained  in  the  statute  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  passed  in  1579,  and  in  two 
proclamations  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  There  was  the 
Poor  Law  for  Scotland,  in  a  small  compass, 
and  easily  understood.  He  would  explain 
the  purport  of  the  statute  and  proclamations, 
as  connected  with  explanatory  decisions  of  the 
Court,  and  the  consequent  usage. 

The  objects  of  this  legislatiye  care  were, 
as  his  Lordship  stated,  the  infirm  and  impotent 
poor— whether  totally  or  partially  disabled, 
and  incapable  of  obtaitiing  a  livelihood.  The 
amount  towards  their  assistance  was  to 
depend  on  their  total  or  partial  Incapacity  to 
work.  Their  daim  for  relief  lay  against  the 
parish  of  their  settlement,  and  settlem'ent  in 
Scotland  was  gained  in  four  ways:— by 
birth,  parentage,  residence,  or  marriage. 

The  fonds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
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consisted  of  coUectioDs  at  parish  churches- 
other  yolantary  contributions  made  on  a 
scale  settled  hj  the  inhabitants  themselyes 
of  any  particular  districts — ^in  some  instances 
of  sums  ''  mortified/'  or  bequeathed  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  and  the  fond  raised  hj  legal 
assessment  By  the  statute  of  1579,  there 
was  power  given  to  '^  parochial  authorities 
to  assess  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
and  that  without  any  other  limit  to  the 
amount  than  the  necessities  of  the  case.'' 

The  administrators  of  this  law  were  then 
spoken  of.  In  towns  *'the  administration 
of  the  law  devolved  nominally  on  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  responsible ;  but  practically, 
it  rested,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  Kirk 
Sessions,*  that  was,  with  the  Ministers  and 

•  Hm  Kirk  SeMloo  it,  an  KcclMHUticil  Court,  lymng 
prhrate  joritdieticm  wHbiii  iIm  PtoMh,  to  which  h  bdoogi.  It 
coBtttU  of  dit  liinittflr,  or  Miiiiitort,  and  of  a  hody  of 
ordainod  ofliee-boorera  of  dio  Church,  donominafd  Eldva^ 
who  senoraHy  conaist  of  aonaa  of  tho  moat  rwpoctabla  im- 
dtnta  within  tha  Pariah.  Tha  nunbar  of  Eldara  b  not 
liaitad,  and  dapanda  on  dia  aiaa  and  popdation  of  tha  ftmh, 
and  othar  drcomataneaa;  hot  it  addooa  aieaada  tan  or  twalva, 
andraraljamoanta  toaonany.  In  arary  Kirii  Saaaion,  thara 
nmat  not  ba  fewar  than  two  aldara,  aa  it  raqoiraa  two,  aloi^ 
with  tha  niniatar,  to  Ibnn  a  qoonun  of  Iha  Saaaion.  Whan 
a  vacancy  ooenra,  tha  phea  ia  generally  fiUad  np  by  a  naw 

k3 
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Elders  of  the  Parish.     In  landward  Pkrishe^ 
the  administration  was  with  the  proprietors 

dectum  made  by  dit  Knk  S>Mion,  Dneoot  naj  alw  bt 
appointed,  whoee  ipeeial  dolj  il  will  be  to  eapwimead  dv 
numagoiient  of  die  poor.  But  tiiie  nipointmenl  aiidoa 
tdceaplece*  end  tbe  wbole  diaige  bae,  in  die  poiiibee  of  Seot- 
landf  with  tvj  fow  ezoeptioiia»  been  cotinitted  to  the  BIdHi 
and  Mintiten.  The  Bldera  act  giatniloQBly.  IVf  hold  Atk 
appointment  for  lile»  imleaa  when  paitkolar  dreametaaeaalnd 
totfaeirredgnation»orremofalof  anyofthemi  aadtim  Aey 
are  eontinned  In  office*  whan  their  expeiieaee  and  pattimhriy 
the  hnowledge  whidi  they  have  gained  of  die 
wanta  of  the  poor  of  the  Fniah,  St  them  ftir  beiBf  of  < 
eerrice. 

It  haa  been  aheady  mentioned,  that  to  the  Sfafc 
the  Heritora  era  Joined  in  die  Joiiedietkm,  oreatad  by  i 
for  the  management  of  die  poor.  The  only  gMMral  < 
which  erer  uccuiied  on  una  aolgect  waa  eet  at  raat  by  a 
judgment  of  the  Govt  of  Seaaion  hi  1751,  wUdi  dedaied 
that  the  heriton  have  a  Joint  right  and  powar  with  the  Kifk 
Seetion,  in  the  admimatration,  management^  and  diatifbulkm 
of  an  and  every  die  fanda  belonging  to  die  poor  ef  dielMih, 
aa  wdl  coQeedone  ae  aume  mortiSed  for  die  nee  of  the  poor, 
and  atocfced  out  upon  intereeti  and  have  a  right  to  be  ] 
and  join  widi  the  Seedon  in  thia  admi^aMtioo,  < 
and  employment  of  aoch  aoma,  withont  pr^odice  to  the  Kiric 
oeanon,  to  proceed  on  their  ordinary  acta  ef  adrniniatfatian 
and  appBcation  of  dieee  eoOectione  to  the  ordinary  and  faM^ 
dental  charidee,  though  the  heriton  be  not  prment,  or 
attend." 

In  practice,  ''die  ordinary  ncte  of  adndniatration, nibned 
to  in  the  above  recited  judgment,  are  almoet  uniformly  left  to 
the  management  of  the  Kirk  Seeeion,  without  interference  en 
tbe  part  of  the  heriton The  KiriL  Seeeion  end  heriton 
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or  heritors,  and  the  Kirk  SessionB."  The 
amoant  of  relief  depended  on  the  adminietra- 
tors.  In  case  a  poor  person  was  denied  relief, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  if  applied  to,  might 
compel  the  Parish  to  consider  the  case.  If 
the  Parish  refused  so  to  do,  or  should  a?rard 
an  insufficient  amount,  by  an  applicatioa  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Parish  mig^t  be  com- 
pelled not  only  to  administer  relief,  but  also, 
(as  his  Lordship  expresses  it)  ''to  do  their 
duty  honestly  and  faithfully." 

His  Lordship  then  made  a  short  summary 
of  the  law,  as  in  reality  existing, — compared 
it  with  the  Poor  Law  in  England,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show  why  the  practical  results  were 
so  entirely  different  in  each  country  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out,  that  **  the 


act  u  •  FufiuBMitanr  Board,  and  uaCoort,  hrnmg  U§d 
joriadieCioD  in  tha  aavMal  mattan  fonnartad  with  tha  afidn 
of  tha  iwor,  iHikh  aia  eommittad  to  tliMB  I  nana  of  tha  or^ii^ 
Qril  GoQrta  ean  inlarfcia  with  thm  in  tha  int  inatinca»  in 
impoaioff  an  aaMaamanf,  or  Sxing  tta  amoonti  in  pladag 
in  tha  Fuiah  roU*  or  in  dalaradninK  tha  nta  of 
ti  and  it  haa  baen  SnaDy  dacidad,  that  m  thraa^  and 
otlMT  matlara,  an  appaal  firom  Aair  jndgmanta  cannot  ba  takan 
to  any  of  tha  infarior  Giril  Goorta«  bat  nraat  ba  canted  at  onaa 
to  tha  Cowl  of  ! 
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law  of  Soodand,  in  so  far  a8r^;anled  its  com* 
pulsory  enactmento,  was  limited  to  caaes  of  in- 
firm poor,  whetherpermanendy,  or  oocaaionally 
8o,  and  did  not  embrace  the  case  of  the  able* 
bodied/'  And,  secondly,  that  the  volnntary 
contributions  in  different  parishes,  had  vir- 
tually been  chiefly  depended  on,  and  that 
*'  the  power  of  the  law  had  only  been  called 
in  to  aid  those  contributions,  where  they 
proved  insufficient."  And  whatsoever  the 
reasons  had  been,  the  idea  of  an  Eng^h 
Poor  Law  was  very  unpopular  in  the  country. 

Adverting  to  the  evils  described  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  as  existing  in 
Scotland,  his  Lordship  attributed  them  to 
such  circumstances  as  the  emigration  of  the 
poor  into  towns  from  the  country,  and  to  the 
want  of  observation  directed  to  their  wants 
in  this  new  position — to  the  alteration  in  the 
system  of  managing  land,  and  to  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  kelp  manufiMSture  in  many 
districts  along  the  coast.  But  the  question 
was,  what  was  to  be  the  remedy  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  which  he  considered 
as  attributable,  not  to  the  law,  but  to  various 
circumstances. 

Certainly  ip  many  parishes  the  poor  did  not 
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receive  sufficient  relief,  although  that  suffi- 
ciency was  of  course  to  be  judged  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  not  by  any 
other  standard.  The  existence  of  this  evil 
could  not  be  denied. 

His  Lordship  said,  that  two  things  were  to 
be  chiefly  sought.  First,  to  facilitate  the 
claim  to  relief,  in  behalf  of  any  party  entitled 
thereto;  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  its  due 
acquisition,  on  the  admission  of  the  daim,  as 
being  good.  He  proposed  to  effect  the  pau- 
pers' speedy  admission  as  a  claimant  of  relief, 
by  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  Settlement,  and 
by  giving  him  a  right  to  assistance  in  any 
parish,  where  he  might  be  resident,  at  the 
period  of  his  need, — also  that  the  local  Judge, 
— the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  should,  on  the 
pauper's  appeal,  order  him  relief  in  case  of 
its  being  refused  wrongly ;  at  all  events  pro- 
visionally, as  it  would  remain  in  the  power  of 
the  parish  to  appeal  to  a  hi^er  tribunal,  in 
case  of  disputing  the  decision  of  the  local 
Judge. 

Having  secured  attention  to  the  pauper's 
case,  the  next  duty  incumbent  on  the  legis- 
lature would  be  to  secure  for  him  adequate 
relief.     He  proposed,    that   this  should  be 
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done, — ^fint,  through  the  appointment  in  everf 
parish  "  of  a  person,  whose  daty  it  woold  be 
to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  pow,  to 
keep  a  list  of  the  persons  entitled  to  relief, 
and  to  distribute  the  amount  awarded  to 
them ;"  and  secondly,  '*  the  appointment  of  a 
Central  Authority,  to  which  the  local  autho- 
rities in  each  parish  should  make  regular 
Reports  of  their  proceedings,  and  whidi 
should  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
all  the  parishes  in  the  country. 

And  now  succeeds  the  question,  what  was 
to  be  done  in  order  to  secure,  and  compd 
redress  for  the  poor  num,  in  case  of  the  local 
authorities  withholding  from  him  adequate 
relief.  At  present,  the  only  remedy  was,  that 
of  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court,  brou^t  by 
the  sufferer  m/ormd  pauperii. 

On  this  point,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  considering  that  the 
present  system  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Session  "  was  liable  to  serious  objecttons, 
as  regarded  the  interests  both  of  the  pauper 
and  the  parish,"  he  would  propose  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  Board  of  Supervision  in 
Edinburgh,  as  preferable  to  any  other  means, 
which  appeared  at  all  available.    This  Central 
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aothority  was  to  be  a  substitate  for  the  Court 
of  Session,  as  an  ultimate  appeal. 

This  Central  Board  was  to  consist  of  nine 
persons.  "Of  these  his  Lordship  proposed 
that  three  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
one  of  them  to  be  paid,  who,  together  with 
the  Secretary,  should  give  constant  attendance 
to  the  duties."  The  other  two  should  be 
persons  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
management  and  welfare  of  the  poor." 
Besides  these  there  were  to  be  *'  six  ex-offido 
members  of  the  Board,  viz : — ^the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  Solicitor-General,  each  respectively 
for  the  time  being,  with  the  three  sherifb  of 
Perthshire,  Ross,  and  Renfrewshire,  who 
were  all  resident  in  Edinburgh.  Such  was 
to  be  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Super* 
vision. 

It  was  expected,  by  those  who  advocated 
these  measures,  that,  by  the  means  of  this 
Board  of  Supervision,  those  evils  would  be 
remedied,  which,  at  present,  were  connected 
with  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
His  Lordship  proposed  that,  "  if  the  parochial 
authorities  should  have  given  to  a  poor 
person  an   amount  of   aliment,    which    he 
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considered  insofficient,  that  he  should  bt 
empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision/'  If  this  appeal  from 
the  Parochial  Board  should  aiq[>ear  to  the 
Central  Board  of  an  ill-founded  nature,  and 
it  should  seem  that  ''justice  had  been  done/' 
then  ''  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Supern* 
sion,  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  Parochial 
authorities  should  be  condusiTe  in  the  matter." 
But  ift  on  the  contrary,  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision  should  consider  that  the  pauper  was 
wronged,  it  was  to  declare  its  opinion  accord- 
ingly, and  the  declaration  of  this  opinion 
should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  the  suffierer  to 
maintain  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  relief  should 
be  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  until 
the  ultimate  decision  of  that  Court  should 
be  known.  And,  finally,  with  regard  to  this 
Board  of  Supervision,  his  Lordship  propoeed 
that  it  should  have  the  power  of  inquiring 
and  investigating,  generally,  into  all  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  "in  all  the  districts  of  Scot- 
land/' 

As  to  the  Local  or  Parochial  Boards,  it 
was  proposed,  that  in  landward,  or  country 
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parishes,  when  an  assessment  was  resolved, 
a  "  certain  number  of  representatives  chosen 
by  the  rate-payers*'  should  be  associated  with 
the  heritors  and  kirk  session  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor.  In  town  parishes*  it  was 
proposed  that  '*  an  administratiTe  body  or  local 
board  should  be  constituted,  partly  of  mem* 
hers  of  the  kirk  sessions,  and  partly  of  per- 
sons elected  by  the  rate-payers."  Another 
important  charge  was,  that  all  the  parishes 
of  a  town  should  be  combined  ''  and  consi- 
dered as  one ;"  and  that  in  order  to  prevent 
'*  an  inconvenient  accumulation  of  pauperism 
in  towns,  the  period  sufficient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  settlement  therein  should  be  ex- 
tended from  three  to  seven  years. 

It  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory on  all  parishes  to  propose  an  assess- 
ment. It  was  desired  that  the  mode  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds  should  be  left  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  discretion  and  circumstances 
of  each  parish.    Where  an  assessment  should 


•T\m  Lord  Advooftt  mnAoBttd  toBi  atmimmnrm  ^  m 
Ugal  and  piradiial  nators  with  ragaid  to  pttkhM  putiy  Ind. 
ward  and  partlj  bniglial  s  bat  tlda  waa  nardj  aa  laadfaif  on 
to  a  atataBMiit,  that  hancaforth  aO  audi,  on  tha  Poor  Law 
p  would  ba  regardad  aa  town  paikhaa. 
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be  resolved  upoo^  it  was  proposed  to  "  giTC 
the  autfaoritiea  power  to  classify  property  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  allow  them  to  im- 
pose different  rates  of  assessment  on  the 
different  classes  of  property,  provided  that 
all  property  of  the  same  class  should  be 
assessed  at  the  same  rate/'  His  Lordship 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  as  now  set  before  the  House,  would 
compel  a  particular  and  constant  attentioo 
-to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  would  afford 
to  the  pauper,  in  cases  of  injustice,  a  speedy 
and  efficient  redress  against  wrongful  refusal 
of  relief — and  would  compel  relief  to  the  pau- 
per from  the  parish  in  which  relief  first 
became  necessary,  without  putting  the  appU^ 
cant  to  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. 

The  remainder  of  the  parliamentary  discus* 
sioQ  was  occupied  with  certain  questions  put 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  with  his  answers,  and 
observations  of  other  members  of  the  House, 
for  the  most  part  highly  laudatory,  both  of  the 
speech  and  of  the  measure  therein  proposed* 

Perhaps,  however,  I  should  be  more  accu* 
rate  in  saying,  that  after  noticing  a  few 
points  connected  with  the  removal  of  pauper9« 
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and  with  intended  measures  in  behalf  of  lona- 
tics,  his  Lordship  concluded  his  speech  with 
a  sammary  of  those  measures,  which  he  had 
proposedi  and  of  those  benefits  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  as  attending  their  adoption. 

No  opposition  of  any  moment  was  made 
to  the  Bill  Sir  James  Graham  wound  up 
the  discussion  with  the  decided  expression  of 
ministerial  approbation. 

**  He  was  persuaded  that  his  learned  friend 
(the  Lord  Advooate,)  who  well  knew  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  his  country,  by  giving 
his  aid  to  the  Government,  and  his  talents  in 
preparing  this  measure,  had  rendered  a  valua- 
ble service  to  the  people  of  that  country,  of 
whose  bar  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament ; 
and  that  no  measure  could  be  introduced 
upon  any  authority  to  which  the  people  of 
Scotland,  without  distinction  of  party,  would 
give  a  more  favourable  consideration." 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and  in 
its  main  features  became  shortly  after  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  printed  copy  of  the 
Bill  which  I  have  now  before  me,  is  entitled 
8  and  9  Victoria,  cap.  83,  and  of  August, 
1845. 

The  speech,  hovrever,  of  which  I  have  just 
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presented  a  sketchy  (omitting,  u  I  hope,  no 
matter  whatsoever  of  any  real  consequence 
to  the  general  reader,  desirous  of  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  question,)  was  so  compre- 
hensive in  its  character,  as  well  as  so  ludd  in 
its  arrangement  and  details  that  I  find  in  the 
Bill  itself  scarcely  any  additional  subjects  of 
note  or  comment  here.  I  will,  however,  just 
mention,  that  the  32nd  clause  makes  provi* 
sion  for  the  annual  formation  of  a  rdl,  con- 
taining the  names  of  poor  persons  duming 
and  entitied  to  relief  in  each  separate  locality, 
for  the  appcnntment  of  inspectors  and  for 
forwarding  a  report  of  these  and  other  kin- 
dred local  proceedings  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, and  all  to  be  done  on  a  certain  fixed 
day.  Also  that  the  73rd,  74Ui,  75th  clauses 
are  worthy  of  the  .most  dose  attention,  as 
pdnting  out  the  specific  measures,  which  it 
is  enacted  that  the  poor  applicants  may 
adopt,  in  case  of  that  relief  being  inadequate 
to  their  wants  of ''  sustentation." 

I  have  introduced  these  three  clauses  in 
a  note,*  as  the  permanent  and  general  supply 


«  uuou.  And  1m  H  flBMltd,  Tint  if  Sdkf  than  1m 
to  1117  poor  pmmm   who  ihall  hairo  aadi 
Btlid^  U  than  and  uixf  ba  lawfol  te  aodi  poor 
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of  aid  and  relief  to  the  poor,  must  of  ooorse 
hinge  on  their  due  use  and  application  in  the 

to  apply  totlMShoiffof  tlMCoonly  invliidi  Um  Puiah  or 
Combinatkmfrom  wUch  •ach  poor  ponon  has  daimtd  RtUrf* 
or  any  povtkm  of  nidi  Fuish  or  CkNBbioat&oa,  ia  ritnata.  and 
tha  Mid  Shoiff  aludl  fotthwiih,  if  ha  bo  of  opiakm  tint  aodi 
poor  FtoMm  i^^  upon  tha  Pacta  atalad,  l^Ratty  aotitlad  lo  BaliaC 
maka  an  Ordar  upon  tha  laapaetor  of  tha  Pdor«  or  othar 
Offiear  of  aoch  Fteiah  or  CoiBoinaaoiit  dliaftiiy  mm  lo 
afford  Raliaf  to  aodi  poor  Feraon  In  tha  maaatiiBa  until  aodi 
Inapector  or  othar  Offiear  ahall,  on  or  baiiBra  a  Day  lo  bo 
appointad  by  tha  and  Shariff,  and  to  ba  intimatad  in  tlia  aama 
Ordar*  giva  in  a  Statamant  in  Writing  ahoving  tha  Haaaona 
why  tha  Application  of  aodi  poor  Faraon  lor  Bafiaf  waa 
nfiDaad,  wfaidi  Statamant  tha  and  Shariff  ahall  aftarwaida  ap» 
pointlobaanairarad,andahall«if  raqoirad,  nooinata  an  Agant 
to  ^»paar  and  anawar  on  bahalf  of  aodi  poor  Paraon.  and 
diall  forthar,  if  necaaaary,  diract  a  Raeord  lo  ba  nada  np^ 
and  a  Proof  to  balad  by  both  Putiea  i  and  it  diall  ha  kwlal 
forthaShariff»ifhaahaUaaaAt»todirBet  tho  intarim  Sapport 
to  aodi  poor  Peraon*  to  ba  continnad  until  a  Anal  JndgflMnt 
ahaU  hava  baan  pronoonoad  on  tha  Marita  of  dia  Gaaa ;  Phmdad 
ahraya*  that  nothing  harain  eontainad  diall  ba  eoaatradad  lo 
anabk  tha  aaid  Shariff  to  datannina  on  tho  Adaq[naey  of 
tha  SaMef  whidi  may  ba  aSbrdad,  or  to  mtarfno  in  vaapaet  lo 
thaAmonntof  RaUaf  to  ba  given  in  any  indifidaal  eaaa. 

LXxiT.  And  it  ahall  ba  anactad,  that  in  aroiy  Gua  in 
whidi  any  poor  PoTMn  ahall  eonaadar  tha  Rahof  giaalad  him  to 
ba  inadaqnata»  aodi  poor  Paraon  ahall  lodga  or  canaa  to  bo 
lodgad  a  Comphunt  with  tha  Board  of  Suparriaioo,  whidi 
Bottrd  ahall  and  ia  hereby  reqoirad  without  Dday.  to  invaa* 
tigata  tha  Nature  and  Grounda  of  tha  Complaint  i  and  i( 
upon  Inqiuiry,  it  ahall  appaar  that  tha  Grounda  of  audi  Com* 
plaint  are  well  founded*  and  if  the  aama  ahall  not  be  i 
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country  at  large.  A  law  without  a  sanction, 
without  due  and  ready  means  for  enforcing 
its  enactments  is  quite  ineffectual ;  and  I,  for 
one,  am,  and  haye  long  heen  thoroughly 
ccmyinced  that  nothing  short  of  l^;al  com* 
pulsion  can  he  depended  upon,  permanently 
and  generally,  as  ensuring  due  assistance 
to  the  poor,  under  the  various  drcumstances 
of  distress  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  their 
condition  of  life. 


An  dMMud  Bottd  shall  lija  Ifinito  dadm  teft  is  As 
Opinion  «ff  tliiBoM4»  sndi  poor  Fsnon  Iwt  a  JostCbawoff 
Action  i^iaiiirt  Uw  Fukh  or  CombiDation  6om  wUdi  hs  cid^ 
B^rfiaadaCopyoT  loelilfiaom^eMtiSodand  agaiiidby 
As  8ocvilny»  onilL  if  in|iiiiod»  bo  dilifoiM  lo  mch  poor 
Ftanon,  and  upon  tho  Fh»dnetiott  or  Kwhibition  oT  onA 
Ifianto  or  eotiSod  Oopj  tlMroof  oodi  poor  Panon,  ahaD  forA. 
with,  andwitfaontaajftuAar  noooadiag^»boantiilidloAa 
BonoStoffdiaFooi'allollinthaGoiirtor  Saaaioni  andilAaa 
balawfol  far  tha  Board  off  Sttparviaion,  albr  any  Action  haa 
artnaHy  baan  rnniniapcadby  or  on  babalf  off  tuch  poor  Panon* 
to  award  to  Um  aodi  iatariaa  AlimaDt  aa  lo  Aa  aaid  Board 
ahafl  aaan  Jval  doilQt  tba  Dopondaacy  off  on^  Aetioa.  wlikk 
award  tba  Ivacaial  Board  off  ofwy  aadi  Puiaii  or  Ooaanaa* 
tioa  ahaD  ba  bonad  10  obay • 

LZJCT.  Pkafidadahr^aadboiloaaelad,  llMlil  aha& 
aol  bo  coapataat  far  aay  Goart  off  La4r  to  oatartafta  or  dieida 
aay  Actioa  niatifa  to  tba  Aaaoaal  off  Bafiaff  giaatod  bj 
Fkrocbial  Boardi^  aalaaa  tba  Board  off  Saporriaioa  ahafl  pr^ 
Tioaalybara  dadarad  tbat  Aara  ia  a  Jnal  Cbaw  off  Actioa 
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These  daosee  too  ought  to  be  well  known 
generally,  bo  that,  if  adequate  to  their  pur- 
pose, they  may  be  employed  with  facility ;  or, 
if  not,  that  they  may  be  made  more  strin- 
gent, more  easy  of  application,  and  more 
adapted  to  their  evident,  admitted  aim ; — t •  0., 
that  of  enforcing  the  right  of  the  poor,  when 
questioned,  disregarded,  or  denied. 

I  close  this  chapter  with  one  statement 
leading  to  a  few  remarks,  allied  to  the  sub- 
ject now  under  consideration:  which  state- 
ment is,  that  throughout,  while  we  sunrey 
the  whole  course  of  these  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Poor  Law  Question,  applied 
to  Scotland,  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  power  to  do  a  thing  i$not  an  obUgaiion  to 
do  a  thing.  When  his  Lordship  speaks  of  a 
**  complete  system  of  Poor  Law,  as  existing  in 
Scotland,*'  and  of  "  full  power  to  assess  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;''  and  when  one 
finds  this  dwelt  upon  as  a  great  and  im- 
portant fact,  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  in  the 
speeches,  writings,  and  conversation  of  all 
those  persons  who  consider  that  a  system, 
whether  built  totally  or  partially  on  this 
principle,  goes  far  enough;  and  that  the 
grand  principle  of  the  Eng^h  Poor  Law — 
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Thb  Right  to  Rilibf  cm  thb  part  op  trb 
Di8TRB88Bj>— f;oe8  txx>  fiuT ;  when  I  8ay»  this 
b  noticed,  there  is  one  most  eeeential  truth, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  troth 
to  which  I  allude  is  this :  that  to  empower 
the  class  of  money-payers  to  assess  them* 
selves  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to 
money-receiTers  is,  on  the  long  run,  a  com- 
paratirdy  nugatory  system — ^a  comparative^ 
if  not  a  complete  fallacy,  as  to  its  afibrding 
permanent  and  adequate  help  to  the  poor  in 
all  generations,  and  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  I  say,  on  the  long  run, 
because  I  exclude  times  of  passing  excite- 
ment, public  outcry,  and  such  like  occasions. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  our  ancestors  knew 
human  nature,  when  they  established  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  liemoiiii  relief,  and  did 
not  merely  empower  the  rate-payers  to  meet, 
collect,  and  assess  for  such  aid  to  the  poor 
as  they  mig^t  think  needful  and  desirable. 

Had  they  merely  gone  thus  far,  I  believe 
that  our  country  would  never  have  arrived 
at  that  prosperity  which  it  now  enjoys,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  greatiy  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a  mutual  enforced,  interest, 
existing  for  centuries  in  every  parish  of  the 
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land — and  to  a  certain  degree  existing  still, 
though,  to  a  certain  degree  broken  np,  and 
interfered  with  by  the  new  Poor  Law. 

I  fully  believe,  that  if  Ireland  had  had  a 
Poor  Law,  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  we  should 
have  had  resident  proprietors,  and  only  such 
a  population  as  the  soil  and  other  resources 
of  the  country  would  have  adequately  main- 
tained. As  it  has  been,  rents  have  not  varied 
much,  whether  an  estate  has  had  upon  it  only 
a  fit  number  of  occupants,  or  whether  it  has 
had  upon  it  ten  times  the  number.  What 
was,  therefore,  to  compel  the  attention  of  the 
proprietor  ?  And  why  might  he  not  reside 
just  where  he  fancied,  instead  of  on  his 
own  estate  f  If  each  property  had  been  as 
all  English  property  is  held — ^in  a  certain 
degree,  with  the  right  of  the  poor,  as  the 
first  lien  or  charge  upon  the  same — surely 
the  owners  of  that  property  would  have  made 
it  their  constant  aim  to  see  that  the  popula- 
tion only  increased  in  due  proportion  to  the 
resources  of.  the  neighbourhood. 

This  has  been  from  time  immemorial  going 
on  all  over  England,  as  every  one  acquainted  in 
the  least  degree  with  rural  matters  must  know. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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The  Bystem  is,  in  reality,  not  less  politic  than  it 
is  hnmane, — ^not  less  beneficial  to  the  poor 
than  it  is  to  the  rich, — and  I  am  convinced 
that,  taking  the  country  at  large,  and  in  the 
view  of  successive  centuries,  we  owe  the  well 
ordered  condition  of  estates  in  England  mainly 
to  the  Poor  Law. 

Had  the  English  system  existed  in  Ireland, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Irish  poor,  phy- 
sically speaking,  should  not  have  been  in« 
comparably  better  off  than  they  are  at  pre* 
sent,  nor  why  Irish  estates  should  have  been 
burdened  with  any  population,  largier  than 
that  suitable  to  thdr  resources  and  extent 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  rda- 
tive  to  the  late  Scotch  measure  as  to  the  Rdief 
of  the  Poor. 

A  due  attention  to  the  Bill,  as  introduced 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  will  show  that  almost 
throu^iout  all  its  provisions,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  I  do  not 
say  sufficiently  advantageous,*  but  advanta- 
geous in  comparison  with  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  Poor  Law,  as  heretofirae  adminis- 
tered in  Scotland.  But  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that,  as  to  one  matter,  vix.,  the  Right  of 

*  SMAppiodiE. 
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Appeal,  vhich,  by  the  old  law,  was  directed  in 
one  channel,  and  is  now  by  the  new  law  di« 
rected  in  another — it  is  questioned  by  some  in 
Scotland  whether  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
will  not  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  poor. 
I  do  not  presume  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  because  I  do  not  consider  myself 
qualified  to  do  so ;  but  I  only  state  that  there 
is  an  idea  in  some  minds  that  the  **  control 
over  the  power  of  appeal"  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  hereafter  to  be  exercised  by  the  Cen* 
tral  Board  of  Supervision,  may  prove  preju- 
dicial to  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  distressed. 
And  so  strong  a  view  did  some  with  whom  I 
conversed  take  upon  this  very  subject,  as  to 
say  that  the  poor  had  just  discovered  their 
rights — ^had  just  begun  to  appeal,  in  cases  of 
neglect  or  hardship,  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
for  its  interference  in  their  cause ;  and,  though 
for  a  long  time  their  claims  had  lain  dormant, 
would,  ere  long,  through  this  new  discovery, 
and  through  their  resort  to  the  proper  quarter 
for  redress,  have  been  in  a  better  condition 
than  they  will  now  be  under  this  Bill,  admi« 
nistered  under  a  Board  of  Supervision,  acting 
on  the  principles  now  in  vogue  regarding  the 
poor,  rather  than  on  the  old  and  defined  law 

L  2 
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of  the  land.  As  I  suggested  before,  I  shoold 
think  it  presumption  to  go  fiurther  than  merely 
to  state  an  objection,  question,  or  doubt, 
raised  in  some  quarters ;  specially  as  it  is  one 
which,  touching  the  point  of  reference  or 
aibitration,  daims  the  most  careful  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Dr.  JohaMm— Hit  tmIi  to  Seodiiid— Hit 
Pki^difitt    Johnton «.  ScotAl^rttt   Johaton'l Joomty. 

EvBRT  one,  who  yimts  Scotland,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Johnaon'B  life  and  opinions, 
will  natorally  have  that  remarkable  man 
brought  occasionally  to  his  mind,  as  a  former 
traveller  here.  Indeed,  he  is  most  deserredly 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontry 
to  have  had  such  prejudices  against  them,  and 
in  various  particulars  to  have  mis-represented 
them  in  such  an  inexcusable  way,  that  his 
Btatements,relative  to  Scotland  and  the  Scotch, 
are  subjects  of  no  very  rare  occurrence  in 
general  conversation,  even  in  the  present 
day. 

To  give  one  instance  of  the  feeling  which 
exists   concerning  Dr.  Johnson  among  the 
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inferior  classes  of  society^  and  of  the  obsenrm- 
tions  corrent,  in  regard  to  him,  in  books- 
written  by  authors  holding  a  respectable  class 
of  society.  While  at  Inverary,  I  was  conversing 
with  one  of  the  labouring  dass,  and  all  at 
once,  on  some  allusion,  I  believe,  to  the  fine 
trees  in  sight  from  the  side  of  the  lake,  he 
brought  in,  or  rather  forced  in  (as  I  should 
more  accurately  say)  the  subject  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  his  well-known  statements  as  to  the 
want  of  trees  in  Scotland ;  and  then,  stirring 
himself  up  to  a  lively  fit  of  indignation  at  the 
libel  on  his  country,  he  said,  *'  No  wonder  the 
man  couldn't  see  a  tree ;  he  did  not  like  to 
see  one;  his  grandfather  was  hanged  on  a 
Scotch  treel"  But  I  should  have  most  pro* 
bably  forgotten  this  explanation  of  the  matter, 
or  set  it  down  as  a  mere  sort  of  national  joke^ 
which  in  some  minds  had  formed  itself  into  a 
conviction,  or  as  a  common  hit  against  any 
stranger  from  the  south,  had  I  not  subse- 
quently found  a  very  similar  declaration,  em* 
bodied  in  print,  in  the  Rev.  Donald  M*Nicol's 
'*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,"  published  about  six  years  after 
the  appearance  of  that  work.  The  passage> 
to  which  I  refer,  is  as  follows :  *'  Whatever 
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the  Doctor  may  iiuiniiate  aboat  the  present 
scarcity  of  trees  in  Scotland,  we  are  much  de- 
ceived by  fame  if  a  very  near  ancestor  of  his^ 
who  was  a  native  of  that  oonntry,  did  not 
find  to  his  cost  that  a  tree  was  not  such  a 
rarity  in  his  days." 

A  few  particulars  aboat  Dr.  Johnson's  visit 
to  Scotland,  and  the  publication  which  fol- 
lowed, may  not  be  without  interest ;  indeed, 
cannot  be  without  interest  to  those  acquainted, 
even  in  a  slight  degree,  with  his  character 
and  times.  As  may  be  expected,  I  shall  only 
notice  those  topics  which  arise  from  his  visit 
to  this  country. 

One  may  say  with  truth  that  there  are  two 
records  of  his  journey,  and  both  of  them  given 
with  considerable  details,  one  by  himself 
called  **  A  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  the  other 
in  Boswell's  Diary.  Directly  Boswell's  name 
is  mentioned,  details  in  copious  array  are  by 
its  notice  ensured. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  long  wished  to  visit  the  He- 
brides, cherishing  a  strong  desire,  Qn  his  case 
rather  unaccountable,)  of  investigating  a  mode 
of  life  exactly  contrary  to  that  metropolitan 
existence, to  which  he  was  so  strongly  attached, 
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bat  more^  I  should  suppose,  in  conseqoeDce  of 
the  vivid  impression  made  upon  his  mind, 
when  young,  by  Martin's  account  of  those 
islands.  The  question  relating  to  Ossian's 
poems  was  not  unconnected  with  the  expedi- 
tion, neither  should  we  suppose  that  Boewdl's 
conversation,  and  natural  interest  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth  would  have  been  without 
its  weight  on  his  aged  friend,  to  whom  he 
devoted  such  an  extraordinary  share  of  his 
interest,  devotion,  admiration,  and  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  accomplished  his  object  in  the 
year  1773,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
14th  of  August.  He  did  not  set  out  on  his 
journey  until  the  18th  of  the  month ;  certainly 
too  late  in  the  year  for  the  most  fnvourable 
prospects  as  to  weather  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  which  he  went,  vix. :  the  Islands 
and  Highlands,  which  were  the  special  objects 
of  his  aim  and  curiosity.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  his  64th  year. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  written  Tour,  takes  no 
notice  of  Edinburgh,  except  at  the  beginning, 
to  say  that  '*  it  is  a  city  too  well  known  to 
admit  description,"  and  to  mention  at  the  end 
of  his  Journal  as  an  object  of  interest,  ''which 
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no  Other  city  hai  to  Bhow/'*  "aColl^;eof 
the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  who  are  taught  to  speak, 
to  read,  to  write,  and  to  practise  arithmetic, 
by  a  gentleman,  whose  name  is  Braidwood." 

He  makes  some  additional  and  interesting 
remarks  on  this  institution;  but  singularly 
enough,  at  their  termination  he  finces  in  one 
of  those  side-strokes,  which  certainly  could 
never  have  been,  by  any  stretch  of  the  ima« 
gination,  expected  from  any  writer,  while 
on  such  a  topic  as  this, — **  After  having  seen 
the  deaf  taught  arithmetic,  who  would  be 
afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides?" 

Dr.  Johnson's  course  was  as  follows: — at 
all  events  his  namtive  pursues  this  line, 
as  in  consequence  of  his  sudden  apparition 
in  Edinburgh,  (where  Boswell  received  him, 
and  of  his  making  scarcely  any  mention  of 
his  journey  to  that  place,)  it  is  from  hence 
that  he  is  firet  to  be  traced. 

He  and  Boswell  went  northward,  and  the 
following  places  were  among  the  localities  of 
chief  distinction  which  they  visited  during  the 
course  of  their  journey.  St.  Andrews,  Mon- 
trose, Aberdeen,  Inverness,  (where  their  eques- 

*  Bmppj  b  tli«  diaagv  in  Asm  diyt  ai  to  tha 
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trian  proceedings  oommenced)  down  Loch 
NcBS  to  Fort  Aagttstas,  to  Skye»  to  Tarions 
western  islands,  including  Baasy,  CSol,  Ulva, 
Inch  Kennethi  (where  he  gives  the  very  pleas- 
ing account  of  his  reception  by  Sir  Allan 
Maclean,  and  his  family,)  lona,  MoUt  Inve-* 
rary,  by  Ptiss  of  Glencroe,  Loch  Lomond, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  once  more.  Here 
the  narrative  ends. 

The  following  are  among  the  heavy  charges 
brought  against  him  by  Scotch  writers.  I 
copy  another  passage  from  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  D.  M'Nicol,  already  quoted. 

''  The  objects  of  any  moment,  which  have 
been  chiefly  distinguished  by  that  odium 
which  Dr.  Johnson  bears  to  every  thing  that 
is  Scotch,  seem  to  be  the  poems  of  Ossian ; 
the  whole  Gaelic  language ;  our  senunaries  of 
learning ;  the  Reformation ;  and  the  veracity 
of  all  Scotch,  particularly  Highland  narration.** 

Into  this  wide  sea  of  controversy,  thus  open 
before  us,  I  have  no  thought  of  entering,  and 
will  confine  myself  to  one  subject,  not  men- 
tioned  here,  although  the  above  calendar  of 
offences  seems  long  and  serious  enough.  The 
topic  *to  which  I  allude,  is  the  celebrated 
grievance  inflicted  by  the  Doctor    on   the 
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Scotch,  in  his  obsenrations  on  the  lack  of 
trees  in  the  land. 

The  Doctor's  statements  are  certainly  put 
in  somewhat  an  exasperating  manner;  and, 
as  to  their  being  the  mis-statements  and  ex- 
aggerations of  his  pen,  under  moments  of 
prejudice  and  determined  closure  of  the  me- 
mory, I  have  myself  no  doubts  whatsoever. 
He  might  not  have  deliberately  intended  to 
mistate,  or  exaggerate, — but  prejudice  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  under  the  feelings  dic- 
tated by  that  prejudice,  he  surely  most  have 
wrote.  I  quote  here  a  few  passages  from  his 
Tour. 

*'From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St. 
Andrew's,  I  had  never  seen  a  single  tree, 
which  I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far 
within  the  present  century.  Now  and  then, 
about  a  gentleman's  house,  stands  a  small 
plantation,  which  in  Scotland  is  called,  a 
policy,  but  of  these  there  are  very  few,  and 
these  few  are  very  young.  The  variety  of 
sun  and  shade  is  here  utterly  unknown  There 
is  no  tree  for  either  shelter,  or  timber.  The  oak 
and  the  thorn  is  equally  a  stranger,  and  the 
whole  country  is  extended  in  uniform  naked- 
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aess,  except  that  in  the  road  betweeDKiirfcaldy 
and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few  yards  between 
two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a  show  in  Scot* 
land,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St.  Andrew'Sy 
Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  recommended 
it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it  was  roug^ 
and  low,  and  looked  as  if  I  thought  so. 
'This/  said  he,  'is  nothing  to  another,  a 
few  miles  off/  I  was  still  less  delighted  to 
hear  that  another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen 
nearer.  '  Nay,'  said  a  gentleman  that  stood 
by, '  I  know  but  of  this  and  that  tree  in  the 
county.'" 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  islands,  the 
Doctor  remarks,  ''Perhaps,  on  the  whole 
island,  nothing  has  ever  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table." 

Boswell,  with  his  usual  feelings  of  defer- 
ence and  regard  towards  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all 
that  came  from  his  lips  or  pen,  calls  hia 
"  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland," 
an  "admirable  woik,"  and  expresses  much 
astonishment  at  the  disapprobation  with 
which  it  was  received  by  his  countrymen.  I 
certainly  cannot  at  all  share  in  that  surprise : 
nor  can  I  say,  that  to  me  the  book  is  by  any 
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meaoB  of  an  ioteretting  character,  though  I 
have  read  it  twice,^-oQce  many  years  ago, 
and  once  since  my  viait  to  Scotland,  and  am 
not  at  all  hard  to  please,  or  hjrper-critical  on 
sach  works.  I  always  feel  ohliged  to  the 
authors  for  narrating  what  they  have  seen, 
and  have  scarcely  ever  taken  up  a  book  of 
the  kind,  without  obtaining  information  and 
entertainment  from  the  narrative  of  their 
course  and  observations,  as  travellers.  In 
Dr.  Johnson's  Journal,  there  appears  to  me 
such  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  which  he  visited,  and  such  an 
incapacity  of  appreciating  the  noble  features 
of  the  land,  that  his  book  gives  me  little  or 
no  pleasure.  It  is  very  sententious,  as  may 
be  expected.  As  a  book  of  information,  it 
has  some  other  deficiencies,  which  would  have 
been  less  expected  from  the  writer.  Subjects 
of  great  interest  are  sometimes  passed  over 
without  any  comment  at  all,  while  on  other 
occasions, — why  or  wherefore,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  tell — ^matters  not  at  all  more  strik- 
ing and  attractive  than  those,  elsewhere 
omitted  altogether,  are  treated  with  the  most 
accurate   detail.    Boswell's  own  account  of 
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the  same  journey  is,  to  my  mind,  far  more 
interesting. 

In  Mr.  Croker's  edition  of  Johnson's  Life, 
where  this  journal  was  first  incorporated  into 
that  work,  I  find  it  entitled,  **  in  some  respects 
the  most  intere8tin|;  part  of  BosweU's  whole 
record/'  That  is  no  slight  praise.  In  one  of 
his  notes,  Mr.  Croker  observes,  that  "Dr. 
Johnson  having  read  this  journal,  gives  it  a 
great  and  very  peculiar  interest;  and  we  must 
not  withhold  from  Mr.  Boswell  the  merit  of 
candour  and  courage  in  writing  so  freely  about 
his  great  friend." 

I  cannot  help  concluding  these  few  obser- 
vations on  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Tour,  with 
mentioning  that  the  dccumstance  of  bis  visit- 
ing Scotland  at  all,  at  least  these  parts  of  it,  to 
which  his  aim  was  peculiarly  directed,  must, 
had  it  not  been  actually  accomplished,  have 
seemed  one  of  the  most  improbable  excur- 
sions which  could  have  been  conceived.  He 
was  thorou^y  metropolitan  in  his  tastes;  but 
insteadof  going  to  Paris,  or  Rome,  wefind  him 
going  to  wild  mountains,  and  among  sea-beat 
isles.  He  is  known  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
prejudice  against  Scotland,  and  its  inhabitants 
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from  the  earliest  time  of  his  life,  at  which  we 
know  of  his  opinions,  and  absolutely  to  have 
sought  and  made  opportunities  6(  giying  vent 
to  this  feeling ;  yet  we  find  him,  although  one 
who  travelled  very  little  indeed,  selecting  this 
very  land  for  an  extended  journey,  such  as  he 
never  undertook  either  before,  or  afterwards, 
during  his  whole  life ;  and,  (which  is,  perhaps, 
the*  most  singular  point  of  all)  he  made 
this  journey  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
when  most  men,  unless  with  a  natural 
taste  for  rtmgking  (as  it  is  called)  and 
adventure,  or  used  to  it  all  their  days,  would 
have  certainly  shunned  any  expedition  of  the 
kind.  I  must  say,  that  considering  he  was 
at  one  time  tossed  about  in  boats,  and  at  other 
times  had  long  days  of  riding  (to  which  he 
was  quite  unaccustomed,)  among  mountains 
and  moors,  he  did  not  fail  to  act  well  the  part 
of  a  traveller ;  and  his  misrepresentation  and 
depreciation  of  the' country  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  any  mo- 
mentary petulance,  or  feelings  springing  up 
froth  the  unusual  circumstances  in  whidi  he 
was  placed.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  re- 
sulted from    that  deep-rooted  and  habitual 
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pngudioe  against  the  country  altogether,  which 
is  as  well  known  as  it  is  nnaccoontable. 
Attempts  to  account  for  it  have  been  made 
in  various  ways,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  explanation  of  the  matter^  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  Johnson's  known  charac- 
ter and  fedings  on  other  matters,  can  explain 
this  prejudice  in  any  way  whatever,  which 
commends  itself  to  me  as  an  adequate 
cause. 
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Dbryi 
—Find  Maaqftictoty— Scotch 
MayPootiH-AMwIrfart  Cbtfactew  Sir  Walter  Scoti— 
Anceilotec  of  Him  — J—  O.— Aaccdote  —  CbndiM  H 
QdMbkb— Mr.  C— '■  Swrnott— BcniiM  MiKialioa 
NccdofCharitj—AbboteiHrd— Sir  Walter  Seott^t  Stadr- 
Thc  Tvcad— Salmon  FUmtt— Mr.  Scropa'a  Book— Dmctip- 
ooD  by  Mr*  Scropo. 

I  NOTICED  a  few  chapters  ago  our  dqwrtore 
from  Edinburgh,  and  arrival  at  Dalkeith,  and 
also  our  progress  southward  on  the  ensuing 
day  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Galashiels. 

The  town  of  Oalashieb  is  built  on  each 
side  of  the  river  Gala,  shortly  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  waters  of  the  Tweed.  Till 
lately  it  was  but  a  small  place,  but  has  now 
considerably  increased,  is  very  populous,  and 
displays  much  manufacturing  activity— -chiefly 
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ID  wooUea  doths  of  varioas  coloar  aud  des- 
cription. It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  district, 
than  which  few  have  been  more  celebrated 
in  local  history  and  in  poetry,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  atmosphere  of  attraction,  spread 
aronnd  any  locality,  in  which  a  man  of  first- 
rate  genius  and  celebrity  has  fixed  his  dwell- 
ing-place. On  the  first  point,  I  will  only 
mention  that  it  lies  on  the  very  line  of  the 
Border.  On  the  second,  that  the  rivers 
Tweed,  Ettrick,  Gala,  and  Yarrow* — each  of 
them,  when  named,  awakening  remembrances 
of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  the  minstrel  shep- 
herd, Hogg — unite,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  hence,  seem  to  roll  down  with  thdr 
streams  the  sounds  and  echoes  of  poetic  song, 
and  are  here  continually  spoken  of  as -local 


*  TIm  Uum  pocBM  of  Wofdiwofftii'— Tufow 
Yttvov  Tuita^  and  Tnrov  miatad  iia  kaowa  aa  viody 
and  aiiiit  ba  aa  cheriahad  in  tha  maaofffoCantnMlomaaf 
poatrj,  Uial  lo  nama  tha  nama  of  Tairow  will,  I  dombl  mI» 
ba  anoui^  to  biiog  to  lanambniica  inuix  a  imioAwia  ataaaa* 
I  aa  that  wliidi  I  notr  tmiacriba  t 

«« Bot  thoa  thai  dbia*t  ippaar  ao  fidr 

To  food  iinanmatkwiy 

Deal  ilfal  in  tha  fight  of  day 

tMitt  oaocasa  csaaooB  ? 

Maak  lofaBnaaa  b  nwBd  thaa  apiaadL 

A  aoftDW  atm  aad  holjr » 

Tha  gnca  of  Ibnat  ehanaa  daeajad* 

And  paatond  iDalancholy.''^YA»«ow  nairsD. 
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and  familiar  names.  On  the  third,  that 
AhbotBford  is  within  one  mile  of  the  town. 
Allan  Canningham,  speaking  of  this  region, 
has  very  beautifully  noticed  its  character. 
"  The  whole  land  is  alive  with  song  and 
story ;  almost  every  stone,  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish, 
or  single  combat,  and  every  stream,  although 
its  waters  be  so  inconsiderable,  as  scarcely  to 
moisten  the  earth,  through  which  they  run,  is 
renowned  in  song  and  ballad.  '*  I  can  stand,'" 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott  one  day,  ''  on  the  Eilden 
Hill,  and  point  out  forty-three  places  famous 
in  war  and  verse."  Those  who  can  refer 
to  Lockhart's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wiU 
find  a  beautiful  little  map  of  the  surrounding 
district'  in  the  title  page  of  the  third  volume 
of  that  work,  in  which  Galashiels,  just  to  the 
North  of  Selkirk,  will  be  seen  to  occupy  a 
very  central  spot.  The  country  is  of  a  moat 
attractive  character  for  permanent  habitation, 
not  absolutely  wild  or  rugged  like  the  High- 
lands, but  very  bold  and  very  verdant  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  mountains  and 
moors  aloft — steep  hanging  woods  between 
them  and  the  plains — ^below,  rich  meadows 
and  broad  sweeping  streams*  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  understood  that  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  ndghboariog  proprietors  are 
non-reeident. 

To  OS  this  happened  to  he  an  adnmtageooa 
circamstance,  as  the  place  of  cm  reoeption 
here  was  at  the  residence  of  an  English 
.  gentleman,  a  cotemporary  of  my  own  at  Ox* 
ford,  and  who  had  hired  a  place  <tf  amsideraUe 
extent  in  the  immediate  neighhooriiood  of 
Galashiels,  (with  a  right  of  fishing  in  the 
Tweed)  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  fidd-sporte, 
in  which  he  is  a  zealous,  practised,  and  first- 
rate  adq>t,  carrying  them  on  in  a  tme  old 
English  spirit,  and  with  that  manliness  of 
character,  in  which  he  is  surpassed  by  none 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  Indeed,  in  this  very 
neighbonrhood,  he  gave  an  instance  of  this 
characteristic,  on  the  remarkable  occasion  of 
taking  prisoners  some  assailants,  in  a  manner 
which  for  humanity,'  as  well  as  for  qiirit  and 
courage,  obtained  for  him  much  credit,  and 
praise. 

Galashiels  is  the  most  cdebrated  place  in 
Scotland  for  the  fobrication  of  Scotch  plaid, 
tartan,  or— according  to  a  name  derived  from 
the  celebrated  river  of  this  immediate  vidnity 
—tweed. 

We  visited  the  chief  manufactory  tit  the 
place,  and  were  much  indebted  to  the  pro* 
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prietor,  Mr.  Lees,  for  the  kindnani  and 
patient  attention  with  which  he  showed  us 
through  every  department  of  his  works.  The 
requisits  machinery  is  tamed  by  the  water 
of  the  Gala,  condncted  into  a  deep  narrow 
channel,  and  thus  supplying  the  necessary 
power.  We  saw  a  vast  number  of  patterns 
for  shawls,  tartan  dresses,  and  plaids  of  every 
description.  Among  others  we  saw  the  pat- 
tern especially  chosen  by  the  Queen  for  her 
own  dress.  We  were  told  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  same  article  had  been  sold 
in  various  quarters  in  consequence  of  Her 
Majesty's  selection.  The  weaving  is  done 
by  hand,  not  by  machinery — the  necessity  of 
constantly  shifting  the  colours  hitherto  pre- 
senting, as  I  understood,  an  insupportable 
difficulty  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  striped 
work  of  the  kind«  1  was  told  that  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week  would  be  earned,  at 
weaving,  by  an  expert  workman.  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  shuttles,  each  containing  a 
new  colour,  so  rapidly  and  constantly  changed. 
Among  others  engaged  at  the  establish- 
ment, I  saw  an  interesting  old  man,  who  had 
long  been  of  most  essential  service  in  the 
place.  His  work  was  one  of  considerable 
delicacy  and  importance,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
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enter  into  it»  his  engagement  was  that  of 
forming  the  long  skeins  into  a  certain  given 
pattern,  for  the  weavers  to  woric   up   into 
piece  accordin^y.   I  heard  that  he  sometimes 
earned  as  much  as  fifty  shillings  a  week  in  this 
manner.      Among  other  particulars  which  I 
heard  of  him  from  his  employer,  was  that 
he  had  two  sons  in  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch 
Church.    The  moide  in  which  they  obtained 
the  requisite  instruction  for  that  object  does, 
credit  to  their  fother,  themselves,  and  the 
enterprizing  character  of  the  Scotch  people 
in  general,  towards  the  aoquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  attainments  of  a  high  and  supe- 
rior sort.    In  early  life  they  used  to  woA 
diligently  in  this  very  establiahment  for  a  . 
part  of  the  year,  and  spend  a  part  of  the 
year  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  received  that 
full  and  complete  course  of  education,  by 
which  they  have  been  fitted  for  their  present 
honourable  office. 

I  regretted  that  the  old  man  was  so  deaf» 
that  it  was  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  carry 
on  any  communicatioa  with  him.  However 
his  countenance  and  whole  bearing  gave  the 
impression  of  intelligenoe,  assiduity,  and 
likelihood  of  success  in  any  avocation  to 
which  he  might  apply  his  foculties. 
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On  another  occasion  we  had  a  delightful 
drive  up  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  Yair, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Pringle,  whose  name  I 
mention  as  being  a  public  character,  and  one 
for  whom  I  entertain  snch  a  feeling  of  res- 
pect, (in  common  with  a  vast  body  of  his 
countrymen),  for  his  manly  and  disinterested 
conduct  in  resigning  office  on  the  question 
of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth.  His  house  is 
admirably  placed,  with  wood  and  foliage, 
and  steep  hdghts  immediately  in  the  back- 
ground; while  in  front,  the  clear  flashing 
waters  of  the  Tweed  curve  toward  his  door, 
as  if  to  do  homage  to  the  representative 
of  that  ancient  clan,  to  which  its  owner 
belongs.    I   am   glad  to  say  that  we  found 

Mr.  P at  home,  and  he  kindly  conducted 

me  through  a  lofty  and  extensive  grove, 
quite  matted  and  carpeted  with  evergreens, 
up  to  the  steep  hanging,  terraced  gaidens 
above,  from  which  we  had  a  glorious  view  of 
the  whole  surrounding  vicinity. 

We  had  a  conversation  of  some  length  on 
the  subject  of  Maynooth,  in  which  he  evinced 
much  good  feeling  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
I  was  much  struck  with  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  and,  considering  his  own 
personal   loss   of  office   and  emolument,  I 
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thought  it  an  apt  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
the  principals  in  any  contest  are  much  mora 
tender  towards  one  another  than  their  respec- 
tive advocates  and  adherents.  I  then  asked 
him  a  few  questions  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  new 
measures  legaUy  enacted,  and  shortly  to  be  in 
force.  Of  these  measures  he  approved  gene- 
rally, but  added*  that  these  would  not  eflfect 
much  difierence  r^arding  the  administration 
of  relief  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
inasmuch  as  the  system  now  adoptefl  here, 
(though  not  the  matter  of  legal  authority, 
which  it  would  be  henceforth)  had  been  for 
some  time  very  similar  in  its  character  to 
that,  which  was  now  to  be  legally  and 
generally  enforced.  He  mentioned  that  be 
expected  considerable  benefit  from  the  mea- 
sure in  its  application  to  the  Highlands, 
and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the 
assistance  given  was  more  scanty  and  less 
systematically  distributed  than  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  our  return  home  we  passed  Abbotsford, 
situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  us,  but 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Alittle  lower 
down  we  came  to  the  Ford  itself,  from  whence 
was  drawn  the  well  chosen  title  of  Sir  Walter 
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Scott's  residence.  This  was  the  usual  line  of 
crossiDg  to  his  abode,  and  might  suit  very 
well  those  who  could  derive  thdr  courage  from 
habitual  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
place— fS  nrim^bUK— as  Aristotle  would  define  it; 
but  to  a  stranger  viewing  the  line  of  transit, 
for  the  first  time,  it  seemed  as  little  like  a 
ford  as  any  spot  which  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  river  was  not  high,  but  there  had  been  a 
slight  flood  the  previous  night,  and  the  broad, 
black,  rapid  stream  appeared  to  flow  on  with- 
out the  smallest  indication  that  at  a  particular 
part  there  was  any  diminution  in  its  depth. 
Had  a  passage  been  requisite,  I  suppose  that 
I  should  have  gone  onward  in  faith;  but  I 
must  say  that  there  was  no  very  tempting 
invitation  in  the  look  of  the  water  towards 
the  experiment,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger. 
Nevertheless  across  this  ford  lies  the  regular 
communication  between  Abbotsford  and 
Galashiels,  or  Edinburgh,  and  if  it  was  not 
passed,  or  passable,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
circuit  of  at  least  five  miles. 

During  our  stay  here  we  met  two  or  three 
very  peculiar  characters,  and  perhaps  the  very 
fact  of  our  friends  being  Eng^h,  and  not 
Scotch,  especially  qualified  them  for  obsening 

VOL.  II.  M 
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and  pointing  out  to  our  notice  those  pecidittri- 
ties  of  habit  or  conversation,  which  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
persons,  to  whom,  as  residents  in  the  country 
and  among  the  people  from  their,  evij  life, 
such  matters  would  be  more  familiar.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  house  where  we  had  been,  did 
we  learn  more  of  the  native  habits,  character, 
spirit,  and  religious  tone  of  mind,  prevalent 
Mre  among  the  people  at  large. 

Among  others  with  whom  we  were  made 
acquainted,  was  a  most  intelligent  man,  who 
was  game-keeper  and  fisherman  in  the  service 
of  a  nei^bonring  proprietor,  and  as  celebrated 
for  his  store  of  local  and  legendary  knowledge, 
as  for  his  acquirements  by  means  of  reading, 
and  for  his  ability  in  conversation.  On 
having  the  advantage  of  a  short  interview 
with  J —  O — ,  I  speedily  acquiesced  in  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  accmmts  which  had  been 
given  to  me  concerning  him.  I  give  a  proof 
of  his  general  knowledge.  Directly  it  was 
told  him  I  had  beon  in  the  Pyrenees,  he 
alluded  to  them  an^  to  the  neighbouring 
oountiy,  as  the  scene  of  combat  between 
Wellingtw  and  8oult,  evidently  showing 
himself  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  whole  sabject,  as  detailed  in  the  condud- 
ing  part  of  Alison's  History  of  the  French 
Revolntion.  Noticing  the  final  struggle  at 
Toulouse,  he  exclaimed  solemnly  :  "  That 
battle  should  never  hare  been  fought/'  He 
then  gave  his  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion. 
They  were  the  very  best  that  could  be  given 
on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  were  most 
clearly  put. 

The  character  of  John  Knox  then  came 
under  discussion.  One  of  those  present  spoke 
in  considerable  admiration  of  his  life,  as 
written  by  M'Crie.^  «*  Yes,"  said  he,  <*  it  is 
a  fine  book,  but  I  think  that  Montrose's 
Memoirs  should  also  be  read,  so  that  you 
should  see  the  two  sides  of  the  question,  and 
so  form  an  impartial  judgment" 

like  so  many  others  in  this  neighbourhood, 
he  had  much  information  at  command,  from 
personal  observation,  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  story,  which 
he  told,  illustrated  his  gentleness  and  kind- 
liness of  spirit.  Another  his  energy,  courage, 
and  determination.    I  insert  them  both,  be- 

•  lir.  Haltem  aqrt  of  M'Qm  that  U  wrim  *'wiih  an 
mtwiiwiew  of  tympttlij  that  anbaneM  ow  imafaat,  ttovgk  it 
nay  aol  alwaya  maamand  oar  afiprobatioa.'*— Ch.  xwn. 
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lieving  them  original,  so  far  as  print  is 
concerned. 

The  first  was,  that  one  day  when  Sir  Walter 
went  into  Selkirk,  as  Sheriff,  with  a  new  and 
highly  varnished  carriage,  he  had  no  sooner 
descended,  and  gone  out  of  sights  than  a 
crowd  of  children  gathered  around,  and  some 
of  them  hegan  to'mb  the  panels  of  the  door 
with  their  fingers,  by  way  of  dearing  away 
the  dust,  but  certainly  in  a  manner  likely  to 
prove  of  serious  detriment  to  the  brightness 
and  beauty  of  the  equipage*  Sir  Walter,  on 
returning  from  his  business,  came  up  to  them 
while  thus  employed ;  and,  instead  of  scold- 
ing them,  kindly  told  them  to  listen  to  him ; 
said,  '*  he  was  very  g^  that  they  should  see 
his  fine  carriage,  that  he  hoped  to  come  into 
town  again  with  it,  and  that  they  might  all 
come  and  look  at  it  as  long  as  they  liked ;  but 
if  they  rubbed  the  panels  and  spofled  them,  it 
would  not  be  near  so  pretty,  and  he  hoped 
.none  of  them  would  ever  touch  it  again,  as 
they  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  scratched 

and  spoilt."     J O added  in  the 

most  feeling  manner :— ^**  That  was  always 
his  way :  so  kind,  so  fomiliar,  and,  if  the 
carriage  had  stood  in  the  street  till  now,  not  a 
bairn  would  have  touched  it  again/' 
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The  second  story  was  one  which  illustrated 
Sir  Walter's  boldness  and  energetic  presence 
of  mind,  when  the  display  of  such  characteris- 
tics was  requisite.  At  a  time  when  he  was 
advancing  in  age,  and  weak  from  ill  health, 
he  was  one  day  sitting  in  Court  as  Sheriff, 
trying  several  poachers : —  ''  and  you  know. 

Sir,"  said  J O ^  (turning  round  to 

me  with  a  '*  canny''  look,  and  showing  the 
«Ik  of  the  gaine-keeper),  *'  what  desperate 
characters  those  poachers  arel"  All  the  officers 
in  attendance  had  gone  out  of  Court,  each 
taking  an  offender  away,  as  each  case  was 
adjudged.  Still,  however,  there  was  one 
prisoner  remaining,  a  very  strong  and  deter- 
mined fellow.  This  man,  seeing  that  there 
was  nobody  left  to  watch  or  guard  him,  all  at 
once  said,  ''I  shall  go  away;"  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  strode  fiercely  and 
rapidly  towards  the  door.  Sir  Walter  imme- 
diately arose  from  his  seat  of  justice,  hastened 
to  the  place  of  exit,  which  was  nearer  to  him, 
intercepted  the  man's  progress,  and,  clenching 
his  hand,  said : — "  No  I  If  you  leave  this 
room,  it  shall  be  over  the  body  of  your  old 
Sheriff."  The  man  was  abashed,  turned  about, 
and  went  quietly  back  to  his  appointed  place. 
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These  two  anecdotes  were  adminUy  nar- 
rated, with  suitable  tones  and  gesture.  One 
senred  to  temper  the  other ;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  graphic  and  impreasiTe 
transition  from  one  anecdots  portraying  the 
utmost  gentleness,  to  another  portraying  the 
utmost  resolution,  was  almost  Worthy  of  him 
in  whose  praise  they  were  told. 

Sir  Walter  used  at  one  time  to  take  long 
rides  in  the  Border  district,  'and  to  gather 
stories  in  aid  of  his  various  oompositions, 
from  the  farmers  and  other  old  established 
dwellers  in  that  neighbourhood.  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  most  friendly,  most  welcome, 
and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  simplest 
accommodation  and  fiure.  An  old  tradesman 
of  Galashiels,  who  woriced  for  a  long  time  at 
Abbotsford,  told  me  that,  whenever  the 
building  or  internal  arrangements  were  in 
progress,*  Sir  Walter  liked  to  be  there  every 

•  SirWaltv  8eott*s  poatioB»  v^an  baiMiBf  in  th«  ioiBMr 
of  1819,  ii  Uioa  gnphidaix  dticrilMd  hf  on^  th«  amsI 
qadiied  to  writ*  on  th«  wO^s^-Thm  wm  €M  of  th« 
iNHkilnBBmorSeotirtbyqrlifc.''  HowtilMtollr.llonitt 
fimn  AbboCiford  on  tiio  14th  of  May.  ^'AateteWMapttd 
tho  poem  (Rokcbj)  tfMTO  an  tfPtho  maioaa  Kammwii^  1  tho 
op>,iado— poornoodlaitthooAar  ao^fcayaio  boAinpfo- 
grtM**— «iid  Ua  fitamy  labom  tfaioogliosk  tho  lomg  vacatlas 
wata  conliniiad  ondar  tfao  aama  aart  of  iHaailiaBlaia>    Hhi 
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dft7f  i^7>  every  hour,  ^'hirpling  about,  and 
talking  to  the  men/'  I  bdiere  that  in  this 
expression  '*  hiipling/'  he  alluded  to  a  halt 
or  lameness  with  which  Sir  Walter  was 
affected. 

I  should  have  mentioned  above,  that  J — >- 

O ,  of  whose  attainments  and  power  of 

narration  I  have  just  spoken,  and  who  gave  us 
the  above  anecdotes,  is  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  activity,  so  that  his  acquisitions  and 
readings  have  not  been  the  result  of  the 
enforced  leisure  of  old  age,  but  rather  evidences 
of  the  keen  taste  for  study  and  intellectual 
pursuits,  felt  and  realized  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  daily  labour,  and  performance  of  the  active 
duties,  suiting  his  time  of  life  and  vocation. 

How  striking,  free,  and  original  are  many 


b9  1yid»  m  lael»no  room  ■!  iD.  Tht  otdj 
wludi  iMd  ban  ]iaiiiiii««d  ialo  aay  tbmg  fikft  hibil^bfe  4 
tion,  Mrrtd  tt  onoe  for  cBniiif -roon,  dnwiag-nMia,  Khool- 
nMMD,  and  ttndsr.  A  windoir  loMmg  to  the  rifw  wm  kipi 
ncradtoMidadct  an  old  btd-cvtata  wm  nailed  «p  acnoi  tha 
roooft  cloaa  behind  hk  diair«  and  diHPi,  wlianafar  tiio  opada,  tha 
dibble,  or  the  chleei»  Obr  be  took  bfelUlabara  in  an  the 
woric  on  band)  WM  laid  •iide.be  pvmad  Ua 
apparantlj  ondiatarbed  and  vnannofad  bf  tbe 
conlwion  of  maaoM  and  eaipantefa»  to  aay  mrtbinf  of  tbe 
bidj^B  Mian  taUi.  tbe  duldnn'a  babble  amoav  tbaaaaaba^,  or 
tbeir  rapetition  of  tbeir  ]eaaona.'*-(LoekbaTt*a  Ltfa  oT  Sv 
Walter  Scott,  toL  !▼..  p.  7»  Second  BditionO 
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among  the  remarks  uttered  io  this  land  I  I 
am  hearing  them  continually^  and  only  wish 
that  I   could  retain  more  of  them  in  my 

memory.    Lord ,  seeing  an  old  gardener 

of  hb  establishment,  with  a  very  old  and 
patched,  though  not  ragged  coat,  made  some 
passing  remark  on  its  condition.  "  It's  a 
varry  gude  coat,"  deliberately  said  the  old 
man.  *'  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,"  said 
his  Lordship,  or  made  some  equiyalent  remark. 
*'  Ay,  it's  just  a  varry  gude  coat  It  covers 
a  contented  spirit,  and  a  body  that  owes  no 
man  any  thing ;  and  that's  mair  than  monny 
can  say  of  their  coat."  Not  knowing  any 
thing  of  his  Lordship's  state  of  mind  or  habits, 
I  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  the  old 
man's  rejoinder. 

Another  man  of  his  neighbourhood  had 
some  office  connected  with  the  river  Tweed» 
in  which  the  favour  of  a  well  known  nobleman 
of  this  country,  strongly  opposed  to  the  FVee 
Church,  was  of  no  slight  consideration  to  him. 
"  What  Church  do  you  belong  to  f"  was  an 
inquiry  made  of  him.  *'  I'm  just  a  Free  Kirk 
man,"  was  the  answer.  "  What  will  the 
Duke  say  to  that,  I  wonder  f "  "  I  dinna  ken. 
I  must  think  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  act 
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aoGordiog  to  my  conscience.  The  Dnke  will 
na  up  wi'  him  on  that  day,  and  answer  for 
me. 

Sometimes  their  sayings  seem  rather  abmpt 
and  unceremonious.  However,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  their  language  and  character 
will  conceive  that  they  mean  any  thing  disres- 
pectful. A  gentleman  told  me»  that  he  said 
in  the  presence  of  his  keeper,  that  he  was 
going  to  take  a  certain  manor,  at  a  certain 
rent  With  true  Scotch  desire  for  his  mas- 
ter's interest,  and  regard  to  the  purse,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  Mair  fule  you,"  and  then  gave 
his  reasons. 

The  state  of  the  Church  at  Galashiels  at  the 
present  moment  is  as  follows,  so  far  as  I  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  it.  There  are  two  esta- 
blished Churches,  and  a  Secession**  Church 
of  long  standing.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  two  Free  Churches  of  the  recent  Secession. 
One  of  the  above  mentioned  established 
churches  was  a  chapel  of  ease,  just  built,  but 

•  In  Seotland,  at  the  prMaH  tia^  om  (nqonUfy  hmn  ui 
in^ridiials  m  mamben  of  Um  old  SooeoiioB  Cbnicli.  Una 
■nndM  to  that  bod/,  oC  which  Bbaoaaar  Enkina  waa  tba 
>  dmiag  tha  hal  coDtorj. 
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now  relinquished  by  the  great  body  of  those 
who  had  joined  towards  its  erection,  as  they 
have  now  become  members  of  the  FVee 
C!hurch.  One  of  the  ¥Vee  Churches  is  as  yet 
unsupplied  by  a  r^ular  minister.  There  is 
no  Episcopal  Church  in  the  neighbouiiiood. 
I  believe  that  one  has  been  lately  opened  at 
Jedburgh,  where  Dr.  Hook,  and  some  other 
clergjrman  ftom  England,  sharing  his  opinions, 
were  present  at  its  consecration.  This  was 
conducted  after  the  usual  system  of  eccle- 
siastical pomp  and  parade,  which  seems  so 
congenial  to  their  taste.  To  adopt  such 
measures  in  England  is  objectionable  enough. 
To  introduce  them  in  Scotland  is  still  more 
mischievous,  as  a  country  where  the  fedings 
and  opinioiis  are  so  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
keen  as  to  any  display  of  the  kind.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Scottish  people  such  ceremonies 
are  inseparably  and  invariably  connected  with 
Popish  superstition,  in  a  manner  far  more 
strongly  than  even  is  the  case  in  England, 
and  they  excite  the  strongest  feelings  of  oppo- 
sition and  alarm. 

During  the  day  we  heard  a  Sermon  from 
Mr.  Campbell  of  .Melrose,  on  the  passage  in 
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the  Epistle  to  the  ColossiaiiB,  "  It  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  should  all  falness  dwell/' 
and  certainly  we  never  heard  the  falness  and 
excellency,  and  glory  of  onr  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  more  abundantly  and  clearly  dis- 
played. 

Mr.  C has  considerable  reputation  as 

a  preacher,  in  this  vicinity ;  and  undoubtedly, 
both  for  matter  and  language,  the  sermon, 
which  we  heard,  would  justify  the  highest 
appreciation,  which  could  be  formed  of  his 
ability  and  gifts,  but  above  all  of  the  grace 
given  to  him  from  above  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church.  There  was  much  power  of 
intellect,  and  much  power  of  utterance,  com- 
bined with  persuasiveness,  gentleness,  and  a 
tenderness  of  spirit.  As  may  be  supposed 
from  these  qualifications,  his  address  was 
most  impressive.  He  first  described  how  the 
text  was  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  every  convert 
from  heathenism,  brought  to  a  due  under- 
standing of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  there  is  *'  all 
fulness  ;**  for  while  the  Heathen  needed  and 
imagined  innumerable  Gods  of  his  own,  in 
order  to  render  them  equivalent  to  the  innu- 
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merable  wants,  and  feelings  of  man,  he 
would  on  conversion  to  Christ,  find  in  Christ 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  and  an  infinite 
supply  for  all  his  need,  even  in  Him  whom 
he  now  would  know  as  his  God,  Saviour, 
and  Almighty  friend*  I  remember  also  that 
in  speaking  of  the  fidl  of  heathenism,  before 
the  "  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ," 
shining  into  the  dark  places  of  the  world, 
he  beautifully  illustrated  his  subject  by  an 
evident  allusion  to  that  short,  but  most 
remarkable  and .  arresting  passage,*  in  Mrs. 
H.  Gray's  Sqpulchres  of  Etruria,  in  which 


book  Mora  m^,  I  intert  il  ha%  both  on  itt  own  ■ecoiint»  and 
for  itt  qiplicatioii  to  Atim  truth,  which  I  hoord  ao  afectitaly 
inada.  Pk«doa%  indaad,  do  aiich  gema  baooma,  whan  tdna 
hf  aoma  maater-hand  from  boolu  oC  adanoa,  poatry,  tnvalt,  or 
an/othorkindradaonica^  and  whan  bj  him  ao  aatandaopva- 
•antad  to  thacyaol  faith,  in  tha  aarrico  of  firfaM  tmth,  that 
thay  baeoma  tha  mantd  propertf  of  thooaanda,  and  add  ai 
jawal  to  tha  drdat  of  ho^  thought  I 

ran  onoiiauMo  wAnnion  of  ran  smvacAit  TOMn. 


*«Waalao  haaida  moat  marfoDona  tala  of  a  warrior,  who 
liad  baan  found  in  hia  tomb  dothad  in  a  foil  anit  of  aimov, 
and  cfownad  wiUi  gold,  dnnng  an  aicaratuA  which  had  baan 
condndad  aoma  timo  ago^  by  Signor  Cailo  Afoha  Goali- 
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she  describes  the  discovery  of  a  Lacumo,  or 
Tuscan  chief,  (who  had  been  magnificently 
buried  ages  ago),  sitting  crowned  in  his  tomb 
— but  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  air  and  the  light ;  and  before  the 
discoverer  could  do  more  than  have  a  momen- 
tary gaze  on  the  figure  through  the  first  rent 
of  excavation,  it  crumbled  away  into  dust. 
So  fell  the  lifeless  body  of  heathenism,  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  breathed  His  influence — when 
the  ray  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shone 
into  its  dark  "  chambers  of  imagery." 

He  then  described  how  in  Christ  there  was 
"  all  fulness"  for  the  Jew,  whose  legal  ordi- 
nances,  types,  and  ceremonies  (all  summed 
up  and  fulfilled  in  Christ)  would,  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,   be  comparatively  as 


\  o£  Cornrto*  in  companj  with  the  Itte  Lord  Kiiuaird. 
As  Avolta  Mgniy  RM«d  throiiicb  a  crmc«  abovQ  Um  door, 
upon  tlkit  mpUnom  duef  o£  tbo  andeiit  world,  h»  ww  tbo 
bodj  agitated  with  a  tort  o£  tremUiiig  heavinf  motioii  (which 
hated  a  lew  minntea)  and  then  qoicklj  disappear,  disaolred  by 
eontaet  with  the  airi  and  when  at  lentth  he  penetrated  into 
the  Sepoldire,  aD  that  he  found  on  the  elooe  condi  olthe 
Loemnot  wae  a  handful  of  dost,  a  lew  fragnenta  of  hie 
annoor,  hie  iword,  and  hit  golden  ctown." — ^^I^om  Mn.  if. 
Onf8  StptMm  ^  Stnurim,  p.  145,  8d  BditioD. 
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nothing — glorioos  indeed  onoe,  but  now  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  "  glory  which 
excelleth/'  Then  he  showed  how  in  C3irist 
Jesus,  viewed  by  ns,  and  as  our  Mediator  and 
Advocate,  there  was  the  fnlnesa  of  the  God* 
head,  all  meeting  in  Ifim.  Snch  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  Father,  for  "  it  pleased  Him, 
that  in  Christ  should  all  fulness  dwell/'  No 
secret  of  importance  to  us  is  reserved  in  the 
bosom  of  Deity.  AU  is  manifested  in  Christ, 
therefore  when  we  are  '*  in  Christ,"  we  are 
and  must  be  safe  for  ever.  The  Father  cannot 
condemn.  The  Spirit  cannot  condemn.  No  I 
"  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  (in 
Jesus)  should  all  fulness  dwell,"  and  He  Him- 
self is  ours.  He  concluded  with  an  earnest 
and  affecting  invitation  to  come  to  such  a 
Saviour,  if  we  were  yet  standing  aloof;  and 
if  we  were  already  "  partakers  of  His  grace," 
to  love,  prize,  and  esteem  Him  more  heartily 
and  fervently  than  ever. 

Beautiful,  gifted,  and  holy  was  the  discourse 
throughout!  One  of  my  feelings  was  to 
thank  God  for  endowing  one  of  His  minis- 
tering servants  with  such  gifts  and  grace, 
towards  the  ^ory  of  our  Saviour,  and  towards 
the  salvation  of  souls. 
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How  we  sometimes  need  the  exercise 
of  charity  («ymni)  in  little  matters,  where 
national  habits  or  feelings  occasionally  jar  on 
our  own  I 

Here  many  members  of  the  congregation 
come  into  Church  with  hats  on,  and  replace 
them  in  their  pews,  on  rising  to  depart.  To 
them  it  conveys  no  idea  whatsoever  of  dis* 
respect  to  Almighty  Qod,  while  in  one  of 
our  English  oongregators,  such  a  proceeding 
would  excite  and  disturb  the  feelings  of  a 
whole  congregation. 

Our  visit  to  Abbotsford  was,  of  course,  very 
interesting,  and  gave  rise  to  many  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  various  kinds ;  but  any  des* 
cription  by  me  of  a  place  so  well  described 
by  print  and  picture  seems  perfectly  need- 
less. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers  to  find  here  set  before  them  two 
accounts  of  the  place — the  Jbnt  concerning 
it,  when  taken  by  its  late  renowned  owner, 
and  containing  both  Sir  Walter's  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart's,  description  of  the 
place  as  it  was  then ;  the  second,  a  delineation 
of  the  house  and  scene,  as  it  is  at  present. 
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extracted  from  that  admirable  Guide-Book, 
Black's  Scottish  Tourist.  I  may  mention  that 
this  is  my  first  extract  from  that  work ;  and 
my  best  return,  compliment,  or  excuse  for 
inserting  it  in  my  pages,  is  to  express  how 
often  any  writer  upon  Scottish  scenes  must 
be  tempted  to  commit  similar  acts  of  depreda- 
tion and  trespass,  and  how  much  credit  for 
resistance  is  due. 


Sir  W.  Scon's  deseription  of  his  property  ai 
Jbbotrford  at  the  time  of  pwrchase,  1811. 


"As  my  lease  of  the  place,  Ashestiel,  is  out, 
I  have  bought,  for  about  £4000,  a  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  extending  along  the  river 
Tweed  for  about  a  half  a  mile.  It  is  very 
bleak  at  present,  having  little  to  recommend  it 
but  the  vicinity  of  the  river ;  but  as  the  ground 
is  well  adapted  by  nature  to  grow  wood,  and 
is  considerably  various  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, I  have  no  doubt  that  by  judicious 
plantations,  it  may  be  rendered  a  very  pleasant 
spot ;  and  it  is  at  present  my  great  amusement 
to  plan  the  various  lines  which  may  be  necea- 
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8ary  for  that  porpose.  The  farm  compreheods 
about  one  hundred  acres,  of  which  I  shall 
keep  fifty  in  pasture  and  tillage,  and  plant  all 
the  rest,  which  will  be  a  very  valuable  posses- 
sion in  a  few  years,  as  wood  bears  a  high  price 
among  us.'* 

To  describe  the  scene  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  own 
language,  '*  The  farm  consisted  of  a  rich 
meadow  or  haugh  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  about  one  hundred  acres  of  undu- 
lated ground  behind,  all  in  a  neglected  state, 
undrained,  wretchedly  enclosed,  much  of  it 
covered  with  nothing  better  than  the  native 
heath.  The  farm-  house  itself  was  small  and 
poor,  with  a  common  kail-yard  on  one  flank, 
and  a  storing*bam  of  the  Doctor's*  erection  on 
the  other,  while  in  front  appeared  a  filthy  pond 
covered  with  ducks  and  duck-weed,  from 
which  the  whole  tenement  had  derived  the 
unharmonious  designation  of  Cartley  Hole. 
But  the  Tweed  was  every  thing  to  him — a 
beautiful  river,  flowing  broad  and  bright  over 
a  bed  of  milk  white  pebbles,  unless  here  and 
there,  where  it  darkened  into  a  deep  pool, 
overhung  as  yet  only  by  the  birches  and  alders 

*  Dr.DouglMy  the  imTioiu owntr. 
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which  had  sarviyed  the  Btatelier  growth  of 
the  primitire  forest ;  and  the  first  hour  that 
he  took  possessioD,  he  claimed  for  his  farm 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  ford,  dtoated  just 
above  the  influx  of  the  classical  tributary 
Gala."* 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Abbotsford. 
Its  present  state  is  now  to  be  described. 

''Abbotsford,  the  degant  mansion  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  appears  amidst  planta- 
tions of  oak,  brick,  mountain  ash,  and  pine, 
with  a  profusion  of  laburnum,  lilac,  and 
shrubbery,  which  give  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  whole.  The  house,  garden,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  woods,  were  the  creation  of  the 
immortal  proprietor,  and  thousands  of  the 
trees  were  planted  by  his  own  hands.  Sir 
Walter  says  in  his  Diary,  '  My  heart  clings 
to  the  place  I  have  created ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  tree  in  it  that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  me.* 
In  the  year  1820,  writing  to  a  much  valued 
firiend,  *  A  Lady  in  Austria,'  he  says,  '  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  sights  which  you  would 
see  in  Scotland,  as  it  now  stands,  would  be 

•  Lockhvt'fliliofSbW.Seott,  voL  ui.  Sod.  Bdil. 
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your  brother  George  in  posseesioD  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  place  in  dydeadale, 
(Corehouae).  I  have  promised  often  to  go 
out  with  him,  and  aaaist  him  with  my  deep 
experience  as  a  planter  and  landscape  gardener. 
I  promise  you  my  oaks  will  outlive  my  laurels, 
and  I  pique  myself  more  upon  my  composi- 
tions for  manure  than  on  any  other  composi- 
tions whatever  to  which  I  was  ever  accessory.' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  purchased  the  ground  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  it  only  had  a 
small  onstead,  called  Cartley  Hole.  It  is 
really  wonderful  that  so  much  should  have 
been  accomplished  by  one  individual,  in  the 
midst  of  other  important  avocations,  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  no  small 
gratification  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
mansion,  and  the  property  connected  with  it, 
have  descended  to  the  family  of  this  illustrious 
man. 

"*  The  banks  of  the  Tweed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  graced  for  miles  with  ranges  of 
forest  trees;  and  one  may  wander  many  a 
long  day  among  the  countless  charms  of 
Abbotsford's  serpentine  walks.  Sir  Walter 
says  in  his  Diary :  '  To  day  I  drove  to  Huntly 
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Born,  and  walked  home  by  ooe  of  the  one- 
htindred-and-ooe  pleasing  paths  which  I  have 
made  through  the  woods  I  have  planted.' 
The  house  is  seated  io  a  sweepiog  amphitheatre 
of  wood ;  and  ravines,  water-falls,  bowers, 
and  benches,  mountain  lakes  and  the  mean- 
dering Tweed,  are  included  as  attractions  for 
the  Tourist  at  this  bewitching  spot  He 
will  be  gratified  by  a  walk  in  the*garden 
previous  to  entering  the  mansion  house,  which 
has  an  imposing  effect,  *  borrowing  outlines 
and  ornaments  from  every  part  of  Scotland.' 
The  hall,  round  the  cornice  of  which  runs  a 
line  of  shields  richly  blazoned,  b  filled  with 
massive  armour  of  all  descriptions,  and  other 
memorials  of  ancient  times,  well  calculated  to 
prepare  the  tourist's  mind  for  farther  inspec- 
tion. The  floor  is  of  black  and  whitie  marble 
from  the  Hebrides.  Passing  through  the 
hall,  he  enters  a  narrow  arched  room,  stretch- 
ing quite  across  the  building,  having  a  painted 
window  at  each  end.  It  is  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  small  armour ;  and  here  it  may  be 
observed  that  every  weapon  has  its  watch- 
word and  anecdote  of  interest.  These  relics 
are  arranged  with  great  taste  and  elegance. 
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From  this  apartment  are  commanications 
with  the  dining-room  on  the  one  aide,  and  the 
drawing-room  on  the  other.  The  dining- 
room  is  very  handsome,  with  a  roof  of  black 
oak,  richly  carved.*  In  this  room  are  some 
pictures :  the  most  carious,  and,  perhaps,  not 
the  least  interesting,  is  the  head  of  Queen 
Mary  on  a  charger,  by  Amias  Canrood, 
painted  the  day  after  her  decapitation  at 
Fotheringay.  Its  authenticity  is  indisputable. 
The  furniture  of  this  room  is  Gothic.  The 
breakfast-parlour,  or  AGss  Scott's  room,  as  it 
was  called,  is  elegant,  with  windows  towards 
the  Tweed.  It  contains  a  select  library  of 
novels,  romances,  poetry,  and  other  light 
reading,  with  a  collection  of  beautiful  draw- 
ings by  Turner,  and  others;  one  or  two 
capital  paintings,  and  some  curious  cabinets. 
The  drawing-room  is  the  most  lofty  of  any  in 
this  abode  of  enchantment ;  its  ebony  antique 
furniture,  hangings,  cabinets,  mirrors,  por- 
traits, &c.  are  all  particularly  splendid  and 
appropriate.  The  library,  in  dimensions  the 
largest  chamber  of  the  whole,  is  of  an 
irregular  form.  The  roof  is  very  finely  carved, 
after  models  from  Melrose'  and  Roslyn ;  the 
bookcases  are  also   of  richly  carved    oak. 
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They  contain  about  twenty  thousand  ydames, 
many  of  them  gems  of  the  most  precioos 
description  in  literature,  and  the  whole  in 
fine  order.  A  catalogue  was  made,  prepara- 
tory to  completing  the  entaiL  Beyond  the 
library  is  the  study,  or  mmdym  mmetanm, 
from  which  hare  emanated  those  splendid 
efforts  of  genius  that  command  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  There  is  little  furniture 
here;  it  contains  a  few  pictures,  cabinets, 
shields,  old  claymores,  bookcases  with  old 
tomes  in  abundance.  A  small  gallery  of 
tracery-work  runs  nearly  round  the  room, 
which  has  but  one  window,  giving  a  sombre 
cast  to  the  whole.  There  are  other  apart* 
ments  worth  examination ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  this  place.  It  must  be  seen  to  be 
known :  '  It  is  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime.' 
Sir  Walter  writing  to  Lord  Montague,  says : 
'  It  is  worth  while  to  come  (to  Abbotsford) 
were  it  but  to  see  what  a  romance  of  a  house 
I  am  making.'  "* 

I  was  not  myself  very  much  attracted  by 
the  local  position  of  Abbotsford,  though  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  Tweed  must  be 

•  Bla^'fSeoCSltbToariit 
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ia  itself  an  almost  satisfying  charm.  This 
noble  river  flows  along  the  border  of  the  mea- 
dow just  below  the  house.  The  collection  of 
antiquities*  is  curious,  and  the  sight  of  the 
room  (small,  but  as  a  study  most  complete) 
in  which  he  wrote  and  worked,  is  of  an  im- 
pressive character.  How  marvellous  it  is  to 
think  that  sitting  here,  and  usuaUy  writing 
with  rapidity,  quick  as  hand  could  act,  he 
swayed  the  feelings  of  men  in  all  civilized 
lands  I  Oh,  for  such  a  display  of  genius, 
mental  power  and  mastery  over  the  minds  of 
men  in  behalf  of  Divine  truth,  according  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ !  Such  was  the  thought 
which  passed  over  my  mind  ere  I  quitted  the 
place.  But  was  it  scriptural  ?  I  believe  not. 
The  ''kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser- 
vation"— ^but  is  still,  like  its  master  in  the 
day  of  his  humiliation,  a  **  tender  plant'' — a 
'*  root  out  of  a  dry  ground" — ^not  the  result  of 

•  Sir  Waher  comparad  hit  coUactioii  oC  antiqiMt  to  that 
daacribed  in  th«  followiiig  linaa  of  Bunia — 

"A  fonth  of  old  iiick-iiaekett» 
Rutty  ain  eapa  aod  jiogliog  jackata* 
Wad  hand  tha  Loduaaa  thna  la  tackata. 

A  tovnuMit  goiOBf 
And  pamteh-pata  and  anld  Sant-backeta, 

Bafora  tha  Soda.** 
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human  skill,  power,  attainment  or  attractive- 
ness— ^tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  not  of 
any  man — ^making,  and  to  make  its  progress 
by  humble  and  obscure  means,  and  not  by 
such  as  thosd  which  dazzle  and  arrest  univer- 
sal attention  in  one  day — ^the  day  of  a  novel's 
birth  into  the  world  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

The  Tweed,  which  forms  such  a  grand  and 
distinctive  feature  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  I  may  indeed  say  during  its  whole  subse- 
quent course  to  the  sea,  is  celebrated  for 
the  size  and  abundance  of  the  salmon, 
which  firequent  its  waters.  The  tenure  of 
this  property  is  peculiar.  I  believe  that 
the  right  of  capturing  other  fish,  by 
the  line,  is  general,  but  that  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  salmon  is  invested  in  different 
proprietors,  though  not  always  in  those  whose 
property  is  on  the  bank  of  the  water.  Each 
salmon-proprietor  has,  as  his  own,  a  certain 
reach  or  portion  of  the  river,  on  which  he 
exercises,  in  this  matter,  absolute  dominion. 
Another  means  of  preserving  the  fish,  and 
giving  them  a  free  passage  up  the  stream,  so 
far  as  they  like  to  ascend,  is  the  legal  enact- 
ment that  every  fixed  net,  basket,  or  similar 
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devioe  must  be  remoyed  every  Saturday  night, 
and  not  replaced  until  after  Sunday. 

My  ho8t  was  a  practised  and  accomplished 
salmon-fisher.  One  day  he  caught  in  this 
riyer  three  fish,  weighing  respectively  16,  18, 
and  22  pounds.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  West  Coast  of  Ireland,  and  other  favourite 
haunts  of  that  most  prized  and  valuable  food 
for  man,  which  seems  as  it  were  instinctively 
to  come  firom  the  deep  into  his  precincts,  for 
capture  and  use. 

Mr.  Scrape,  who  is  so  well  known  as  an 
artist  and  author,  in  addition  to  his  other 
tastes,  has  very  fully,  very  graphically,  and 
(though  in  prose)  very  poetically  described 
the  scenery  of  this  vicinity  in  his  well  known 
work,  ''  Days  and  Nights  of  Sahnon  Fishing.'* 

He  occupied,  for  some  time,  the  Fkvilion — 

a  beautiful  place,  belonging  to  Lord  S , 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gala- 
shiels. 

I  introduce  here  a  passage  from  his  work, 
as  illustrating  his  power  of  description,  and 
the  character  of  those  fair  scenes  amidst 
which  I  write : 

''My  first  visit  to  the  Tweed  was  before 

VOL.   II.  N 
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the  BGnttiel  of  the  North  had  tang  thoio 
strains  whidi  anchanted  the.  irorld,  and  at* 
tracted  people  of  all  xanks  to  thk  land  of 
romanoe.    The  scenery  therefore  at  that  time, 
unassisted  by  etory,  lost  its  ehief  latMsat; 
yet  ifBS  it  dl  lovely  in  its  natife  charms. 
What  stranger  just  emer|^  from  the  angn* 
lar  eodosores  of  the  Sonth,  soered  and  aob* 
dned  by  tillage,  wooU  not  fod  his  heart  ex- 
pand at  the  fost  sight  of  the  heathery  moon* 
tains,  swdling  oat  into  yast  prapoitioiii)  over 
which  man  has  had  no  demiiriony  At  the 
dawn  of  day  he  sees,  peihaps»  the 
oending  dowly  np  tiie  dnsky  river, 
dqMurtnre  to  some  distant  nadefiiMl 
bdlow  the  moontain  range  his  si^t  rails  upon 
a  deqp  and  narrow  glen,  gloomy  with  woods, 
shehasg  down  to  its  centra.    What  lies  Ud 
in  that  mysterious  mass  te  eye  ttosy  not 
visit  1  but  a  sonnd  oemm  down  from  afrr,  as 
of  the  mshing  and  din  of  waters.    II  is  the 
voice  of  the  Tweedy*  as  it  bnnfes  frMn  the 
melancholy  hills»  and  comes  wjoicingdoim  the 
sunny  vale,  taking  its  frse  courm  thiOQ|jh  the 
hangh,  and  glittering  among  sylvan  bowem,*— 
swellingoat  at  times  frir  and  amide,  and  again 
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contracted  into  gorges  and  sounding  cataracti, 
— ^lost  for  a  space  in  its  mazes  behind  a  jnt» 
ting  brae,  and  reappearing  in  dashes  of  light 
through  bolls  of  trees  opposed  to  it  in  shsp 
dow. 

''Thus  it  holds  its  fitful  course.  The 
stranger  might  wander  in  the  quiet  yale,  and, 
far  below  the  blue  summits,  he  might  see  the 
shaggy  flock,  grouped  upon  some  sunny  knoD, 
or  straggling  among  the  scattered  birch-trees ; 
and,  lower  down  on  the  haugh,  his  eye  per- 
chance might  rest  awhile  on  some  cattle 
standing  on  a  tongue  of  land  by  the  margin 
of  the  river,  with  their  dark  and  rich  brown 
forms  opposed  to  the  brightneto  of  the  waters. 
All  these  outward  pictures  he  might  see  and 
feel ;  but  he  could  see  no  farther :  the  lore 
had  not  spread  its  witchery  over  the  scene, — 
the  legends  slept  in  oblivion.  The  stark 
moss-trooper,  and  the  clanking  stride  of  the 
warrior  had  not  again  started  into  life ;  nor 
had  the  light  blazed  gloriously  in  the  sepulchre 
of  tiie  wizard  with  the  mighty  book.  The 
slogan  Swelled  not  anew  upon  the  gale,  re- 
sounding through  the  glens,  and  over  the 
misty  mountains ;  nor  had  the  minstrel's  harp 
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made  miuic  in  the  stately  Tales  of  Newark  ;^ 
or  beside  tiie  lonely  braes  of  Yarrow.**t 


•TbtTofww  of  Newnk  ■tads  anr  BovUlL 
fDiyi  and  Nifihli  of  Sdnoa  iibiair  ^  ^  Tvwd,  bj 
w«  scrapie  ^^9* 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


JounMf  mnaad— MdroM  and  Drybnigh  —Sir  Waltv't 
Of>y>  Kilio  RjiniimicwioM  oi  Sootliiid^NoraiiiiBlMf* 
laad^Chifkt  HQlt— Hm  Snow  Shnnid— Tbt  noMBCUld 
*^iiiiiD0Wira  ^ 


A€pf.  23. — ^This  inonung»  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey  southward  to  Kebo ;  and  during 
our  journey  of  the  day  visited  the  two  cele- 
brated ruins  of  Melrose,  and  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
Our  line  led  us  through  a  most  delightful 
country,  and  on  our  arriving  at  a  spot  which 
appeared  to  us  the  loftiest  point  of  our  course, 
the  river  Tweed  appeared  deeply  below  us, 
enclosing  in  its  loop  of  water  a  verdant  hill, 
or  knoll,  and  admitting  a  view  of  its  coursst* 
hr  back  up  the  valley  along  which  it  flows. 
This  was  a  choice  locality  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  often  brought  his  friends. 

I  heard  the  following  ciroumstance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  having  happened  on  the 
day  of  his  burial,  at  this  very  point ;    and 
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after?rard8  found  it  narrated  in  fais  life,  bj 
Lockhart,  whence  I  tranwribe  it : 

"Some  accident,  it  was  obaer?ed,  had 
caused  the  heane  to  halt  for  several  minutea 
on  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  at  Bemerside; 
exactly  where  a  prospect  of  remarkable  ridi- 
ness  opens,  and  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
always  been'  accoatomed    to    rein  up  his 

flOfW. 

Melrose  Abbey  itself  is  a  fine  ruin ;  but  it 
wants  the  accompaniment  of  trees  and  fidiage, 
and  is  in  too  dose  proximity  to  town  bofld- 
ings  of  anordinary  kind,  but  with  no  daim 
to  antiquity,  and  has  no  beauty  of  position 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  many  Abbeya. 

On  these  points  Dryburg^  Abbey  has  every 
thing  which  Melrose  Abbey  wants  ;  standing 
as  it  does  in  solitary  grandeur,  apart  from 
other  edifices,  among  andent  trees  and  waving 
foliage. 

In  one  of  the  andent  mde  aides  of  that 
ruin,  which  was  once  the  Chapel— 4he  aisla 
itself  not  bdng  dilapidated,  though  strongly 
marked  by  the  finger  of  time-*4ie  Scott's 
mortal  remains.  It  is  well  known  how  mudi 
he  was  attached  to  all  remembrances  of  dan 
and  family,  so  that  an   ancient  inscription. 
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vhich  I  oopied  on  the  0pot»  will  at  onee  ex- 
plain why  he  lies  horied  here. 

HoaeloeiimMpiiltiini 
D.  BaMtdMlhM  Baehttyi  eonM 
GoalMto  Umim  •!  BfoUrto  Seott 


▲•Bw    MOC6ZCI; 

A  large  heap  of  mould  lies  over  hia  grave. 
As  yet,  no  tomb-stone  or  monument  has  been 
erected  upon  it.  In  front  of  the  arch,  beneath 
which  he  is  buried,  some  old  honey-snckles 
spread  their  tendrils  in  large  and  curling 
festoons.  A  heap  of  matted  foliage  covered 
the  adjoining  bank  to  the  right,  and  dose  at 
hand  a  large  daric  mass  of  ivy  met  the  eye 
with  its  gloomy,  but  appropriate  form.  Be- 
hind the  arch  arose  lofty  trees. 

The  Abbey  is  in  the  middle  of  Lord  Bu^ 
Chan's  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  arch,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  having  only  an  iron  railing  in 
front,  is  open  to  the  eye  of  all  visitors,  as 
well  as  to  Uie  light  and  the  air.  Never  was 
a  more  poetic  spot  assigned  as  a  poet's 
grave. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  Dryburgh  Abbey 
lies  about  half  way  between  Smailhome,  the 
scene  of  Scott's  early  years,  and  Abbotsford, 
the  home  of  his  maturity  and  frtme. 
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As  we  approached  Kelso  the  oomitry  pre- 
sented  new  features,  and  all  of  modi  attnKV 
tion.  At  one  spot,  just  in  front  of  the  Doke 
of  Roxburgh's  magnificent  abode,  we  drove 
onward  along,  a  ridge,  between  the  xrrers 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  with  a  lofty  knoll  and 
crowning  ruin  dose  on  our  left  hand.  A  most 
striking  and  peculiar  scene  1  Grandly  too  do 
those  rivers  meet,  and  grandly  do  they  sweep 
on  in  broad  and  united  streams,  yet  curving 
to  their  channel,  obedient  as  a  rivulet*  and 
circling  the  town  just  at  tiie  point  of  approach 
with  fresh  and  flashing  waves. 

September  24. — In  our  first  stage,  whidi 
the  pleasantness  of  the  morning  induced  us  to 
make  before  breakfast,  we  finaJly  crossed  the 
Tweed,  at  a  point  where  it  forms  a  very  wide 
and  piagnificent  river,  and  were  again  in 
England. 

Much  have  we  enjoyed  the  country  which 
we  have  just  quitted.  Much  kindness  have 
we  received  in  Scotland.  Much  have  we 
admired  the  intelligence,  the  information,  and 
the  industry  of  her  sons..  As  I  suppose,  from 
not  having  had  previously  any  connection 
whatever  with  Scotland,  I  had  not  cherished 
any  very  earnest  desire  of  visiting  it  in  past 
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times,  and  Edinburgh  had  to  me  been  the 
chief  attraction — but  now,  I  must  say,  the 
attractions  have  been  abundantly  multiplied ; 
and  I  look  forward  with  no  slight  gratification 
to  some  future  day,  when  I  shall  again,  if  it 
please  God,  re-cross,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
the  fair  waters  of  the  Tweed- 

We  stopped  at  a  pleasant  inn,  about  a  mile 
on  the  English  side  of  the  border.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  old  village  church  told  us,  in  a 
moment,  where  we  were.  I  had  seen  nothing 
of  a  similar  appearance  throughout  all  Scot- 
land. 

Advancing  forward  we  found  a  nice  country 
inn  at  WooUer  Cottage,  and  another  after- 
wards at  the  Bridge  of  Aln,  where  we  re- 
mained for  the  night  Daring  the  day  we 
had  been  chiefly  travelling  through  a  com 
country  of  much  celebrity  for  its  agriculture, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  late  continuance 
of  wet  weather,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  along  which  we  passed,  pre- 
sented the  extraordinary  appearance  of  fields 
with  all  .the  com  cut  and  standing  in  sheaves, 
to  give  it  a  prospect  of  drying  and  ripening 
in  that  state.  In  these  fields  not  a  single 
labourer  was  to  be  observed.    Several  other 
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fields,  where  it  wai  oat  of  the  qaeetkm  to  pot 
a  sickle  into  the  com  from  its  imripeiieis, 
stood,  at  this  late  season,  in  moist  and  melan- 
choly verdure.  The  farmers  and  labonrers  in 
general,  with  whom  we  cooTersed,  spoke 
most  despondingly  on  the  subject,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  beyond  any  human  expectation 
Uiat  any  weather  shonld  come,  of  a  senrioe* 
able  nature  to  the  oops.  However,  it  pleased 
God,  of  His  rich  and  peculiar  goodness,  to 
send,  just  in  time,  though  at  a  period  of  the 
year  singularly  late  for  sudi  a  blessing,  several 
weeks  of  weather  almost  unparalleled  at  such 
a  season,  for  its  dry  and  settled  diaracter. 
Where  I  was  staying,  the  change  commenced 
about  ten  days  after  my  writing  the  above. 
The  change  was  not  so  decided  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  of  course  the  harvest 
has  not  proved  of  a  superior  character;  yet 
there  mm  a  harvest,  and  much  com  saved  in 
a  tolerable  condition.  Had  the  bad  weather 
continued,  or  rather  had  not  the  change,  in  a 
contrary  direction,  been  of  an  unexpected  duu 
ncter,  I  believe  that  there  would  have  besn, 
Uferally,  no  wheat  housed  in  any  tolerable 
condition  for  man's  use. 
These  districts  are  celebrated  for  the  excsl* 
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lence  of  their  agriculture,  and  the  tenants  have 
sometimes  very  large  holdings.  The  only  farmer 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  to-day, 
told  me  that  he  rented  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
and,  induding  rent  and  tithe,  paid  for  it  fifty- 
five  shillings  an  acre. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  were  in  sight  daring  part 
of  onr  journey  to-day.  They  present  bold 
and  lof^  slopes  of  pasture  land,  and  form  a 
fine  feature  in  the  scenery  around,  l^dly 
must  the  mountain  blast  of  the  winter  sweep 
along  these  treeless  and  exposed  regions— and 
sad  are  some  of  the  **  moving  accidents  "  with 
which  some  of  their  denizens  are  visited, 
when  storms  and  snows  prevail  in  the  land. 
The  inn,  where  Inow  write,  is  not  many  miles 
from  some  property  of  a  valued  friend  of 
mine,  under  whose  roof,  near  Newcastle,  we 
hope  to  be  to-morrow ;  and  not  far  from  his 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  occurred  the  sad 
calamity,  on  which  was  founded  the  touching 
ballad,  wdl  known  in  this  country,  called,  ''The 
Snow  Shroud ;  or,  the  Lost  Bairn  of  Biddle- 
stone  Edge,''  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Cox,  Vicar  of 
Newcastle.  It  describes  the  death  of  *'  little 
Edward  Mennim,  the  son  of  a  shepherd  in  the 
southern  range  of  the  Cheviot"  He  was  six 
years  old,  and  was  sent  by  his  mother  on 
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some  needful  message  to  his  father  a  short 
distance,  during  a  fiur  interval  between  the 
wild,  boisterous,  and  snowy  visitations,  for 
which  the  month  of  December,  1837,  became, 
from  this  sad  event,  only  too  notorious  in 
these  parts.  I  use  the  language  of  the  reve- 
jrend  poet  in  the  preface  to  his  elegy. 

* ''  Almost  immediately  after  hb  (the  child's) 
departure,  the  storm,  which  had  only  paused 
to  fetch  breath,  as  the  seaman's  phrase  is, 
joame  down  upon  him  with  redoubled  fury, 
bringing  with  it  those  two  most  awful  visi* 
tations,  a  dense  fpg  and  scudding  snow — visi- 
tations under  which  the  stoutest  quail,  when 
occurring  either  on  tiie  ocean  or  among  the 
hills.  What  our  poor  little  laddie  endured  is 
known  only  to  Ifim,  who  can  temper  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.  But  that  his  sufierings, 
mental  and  bodOy,  must  have  been  great,  is 
too  certain.  His  corpse  was  found  on  the 
8th  of  the  following  month,  at  Hockley  Dean 
Law,  six  miles  fromhis  home  across  a  rugged 
and  difficult  country ;  yet  with  a  smile  on  the 
lip,  and  colour  on  the  cheek,  as  though  be 
had  '  made  his  grave  a  bed.'  " 

I  shall  select  a  few  stanzas,  to  give  my 
readers  an  idea  of  these  northern  riiymes — 
of  this**  ow'r  true  tale." 
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The  father,  io  the  evening,  is  returning  to 
the  cottage,  but  without  his  child» 


'*  Why  comMBa'  the  gndomui  hama  fraa  tha  Ha*. 

And  wliart  it  my  hfaiaia  gma  K* 
Hiitl  bavdattboodia  tapping)  llirov  wida  tha  dooct 

And  walcoiiia  tha  gndanaii-Hdaiia  I 


Loud  ahriak'd  Ilia  moUiar— *«  My  bairn!  my  bairn ! 

Whara  laft  ya  my  own  iwaat  Nad  ?^ 
"  Why,  aala  alhamawi'  hia  ainmidiar, 

Naaham  can  ha?a  him  baatad." 

The  child  is  now  represented  as  dying,  frozen, 
and  alone : — 

A  calm  cama  ofar  hit  buntiiif  haart, 

A  awaat  and  mindy  calm  i 
And  daap  ilola  ofvar  hia  wairinaaa 

With  mora  than  ita  wontad  balm. 


Tat  ctiU  ha  thought  of  hia  daar  daddia, 

Hia  anthar-Ua  cott^ja  bad  I 
And  anilad  aa  thoogh  tha  blaattogi  ha  haard. 

Which  they  poured  o*er  hie  piOowad  head. 

And  ae  ehronded  round  in  thaenov  he  Uy« 

To  hie  fidling  eenee  were  ^raa 
Sweet  eoothing  eonnde-Hn»*t  tha  eongh  o' tha  wind 

Or  tha  golden  harpe  oC  HeaVn  I 

And  the  last  stanza  is : — 

But  that  happy  bairn  etiU  Utee,  gnde  folk  I 

And  thie  would  hie  warning  be— 
**  Toor  weaiy  life  ie  a  winter'e  night— 

God  help  yon  to  loDow  me!" 
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I  mutt  now  draw  my  journal  to  a  dose, 
88  we  have  crossed  the  border,  and  are  once 
more  on  En^h  ground.  In  all  probability,  I 
should  have  added  a  few  notices,  as  to  the 
impressions  made  upon  us  by  the  various 
interesting  objects,  which  the  north  of  En- 
gland  presents  on  this  side  as  weU  on  the 
other  side  of  the  country  ;  but  our  journey 
was  rendered  un&vourable  by  constant  rain 
and  gloom  in  the  atmosphere.  There  was 
also  another  cause.  Having  passed  a  week 
at  the  house  of  a  valued  friend  of  both 
early  and  present  days,  near  Newcastle,  we 
continued  our  course  through  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire,  and  reached  Derby,  where  it  pleased 
Qod  to  convey  to  us  the  sad  intdligence  that 
one,  very  near  and  dear  to  us,  had  been 
suddenly  removed  from  this  present  world. 
Such  a  fionily  bereavement  would  scarcdy 
be  a  subject  for  introduction  in  these  pages 
as  part  of  my  current  Diary.  Yet  I  have 
no  inclination  to  commence,  «r  continue  any 
other  at  the  present  time.  Had  not  the 
event  happened,  I  might  have  brought  my 
book  to  a  more  regular  and  systematic  con« 
elusion,  as  a  Diary.  But,  as  it  is,  1  shall 
end  with  one  observation— via :  that  I  shall 
fed  truly  gratified  if  these  volumes  meet  with 
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the  same  fiBivour»  and  testimonies  to  their  use- 
fuhiess,  as  those  which  my  kindred  publica- 
tion of  last  year  received,  and  for  which  I  feel 
myself  much  indebted  to  critics,  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  the  public  in  general. 
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Thb  Report  from  ber  M^citj's  CommiwoiMn  for 
Inqniriiig  into  the  Adainiitntioii  and  Vntlktl  Opmtkm 
ofdieFoorLAWBiiiSootkiid  it  of  conridenhle  kngdi.  and 
WM  pabliihod  in  1844.  together  ^tfa  the  irolaiiuiioiis 
evufenoe  teken  in  iD  pnti  of  tfie  ouuiilry  oo  tfie  oiilgect.  It 
li  ligiied— MdviOe.  Bdhcvcn,  &e.,  H.  Home  Drmnmrmd, 
JametOu^ML  Aitridk  MeFinkne,  and  Jamea  Robertaoii. 

To  dib  ia  appended  a  abort  bat  moat  intereatiQg  docu- 
ment, entitled  '^Reaaona  of  IXaaent  from  dw  fov^gomg 
Aoooont,"  and  aigned  Edward  Twialeton,  titmX  gentleman, 
who  ia  now  entmatad  with  diebigUjfeapanaiUeoilioeol 
aupetintending  vbtt  adwwiiatration  ot  tbe  Pwmt  Law  m  Iraand, 
bnnngbeenoneofdieScotdiCommiaaionera.  Imtroduoe 
tina  document  aa  not  too  long  for  peruaal  bare,  and  bnnng 
much  weigbt  on  a  i^ueaiiun,  auggeated  bj  uie  wmua  m 
tbtf  bodj  of  tbe  work,  wUcb  leada  to  iti  maertioa. 

I.  Becanae  die  propoaed  alterationa  m  die  Sootcb  Poor 
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Law  m,  I  am  afiitd,  miuiHrirnt  to  wmneif 
wfaidi  MB  ■dmited  tOCTJit  m  tiwir  >dminMtiatM 
U.  Beenie,  while  it  li  admittBd  dwt  tke 
pwtent  made  Cor  die  ReKcrof  the  aged  end  iniim  poor 
k  In  many  pamhca  of  Bwiriand  madequMte,  die  nain 
rnanoanr  the  aiqiplj  oc  ana  dpfcifwiiy  aeenaa  to  be  ] 
ooapnpoaed  Boaid  of  Su|Nivjnon»  or  SIhm 
aiOQ  oc  luquirjy  widi  aniplfr  powm  of  inapeotion»  but  witii 
no  adnuniitntife  oontni  or  dwfict  anoMJuiy*  Bnt  it 
appeaia  to  me,  Oat  tibe  atriking  inadeqaaey  of  the  allow- 
anoea  at  preaent  made  to  die  i^gad  and  infan  poor  in  a 
laigepropofftionac  diennaaatand  randpainhcaof  SeodandL 
ariaea«  not  ao  nndi  ftun  ^nonnea  of  fcoto  aa  ftun  want  of 
fdnda,  whidi  again  ia  owing*  in  no  email  d^giee»  to  1 
feqwctrng  die  eflrect  oi  any  provimon  for  die  poor* 
wbea  it  ia  veatneted  to  die  lelirf  of  theaged  and  die  i 

abow  dMt  diia  daaa  ol  poor  are  in  a  daadti 

win  be  met  bjr  die  naoal  anawcr»  dMt  the  only  core  1 

erib  lain  die  moral  and  TCligkmiediioatiQn  of  die  pov%; 

and  diat  a  provimoa  Cor  die  poor  createa  mndi  of  the  mimqr 

wfaioli  it  idiefea.  bat  doea  not  reSere  an  die  miaaiy  wbfcb  it 


m.  fieoanae  no  prapoaal  k  made  fer  revnri^  dM 
ifam^en  of  die  Pdor  in  nnaaaeoaed  mrel  pamhea  to  MNoa 
fordie  TCBafor  the  deadtote  aged  and  infna 

aaindndingantboaa  who  are  endded  to  nfirf  nnder  dM 
preaentkw.  It  appean  to  me  dwt  dM  auadUtCi  wUoli 
bsfe  bean  attribntad  to  aaaaaanwnta  Cor  dna  claaa  oC  poor 
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not  be  tkogether  liaontrj.  On  tfaeodierbaiid*  thki 
of  providing  fcr  die  aged  asd  the  mfinn  is  the  most  eq[ii^^ 
whkk  can  be  adopted;  tta  gcnenl  tendency,  as  diatin* 
fuiabed  from  its  invanabk  itsolt,  is  to  cnsare  an  ampkr 
•iipplj  ol  funds  than  can  be  raised  by  volontary  contriba* 
tions;  and  it  reachea  non-ieaident  beriton,  and  others  who 
may  give  either  nothing,  or  oompanliTdy  litde»inaidof  die 
chinch  eoDectiona. 

IV.  Becanse  it  is  not  proposed  to  render  it  oompoleory 
on  the  Managers  ol  tiie  Poor  to  provide  medical  •♦♦f^^nrtr 
forPtapers.  Tlie  anangements  Cor  medical  relief  and  die 
power  of  fixing  the  seek  of  remmeration  to  medical  praeCi* 
tioners,  are  to  be  left  exdnvrdy  to  the  local  andioritiea^ 
who  may  deem  that  they  have  a  direct  peconiary  interest  in 
fixing  the  scale  of  remnneratioii  as  low  as  possible,  or  in 
throwing  altogeuier  upon  medical  pnctitiooent  as  is  very 
frequently  die  case  at  present,  die  burden  of  attending  the 
sick  poor  gratnitoiialy. 

v.  Became  it  is  not  propoeed  to  anthoiiae,  or  to  render 
it  oompolsoiy  vpoa  the  Managers  of  the  Poor  in  large  towns 
to  provide  Houses  of  Rcliige,  or  Poorhonses  widi  Warda  for 
AUe*bodied  Persons.  But  establishments  of  this  kind, 
whidi  are,  in  fret,  identical  widi  Ai^ish  workhouses, 
appear  to  me  essential  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
poor  in  large  towns;  and  without  them  I  do  not  see  how  the 
bagging,  whidi  prevaik  to  audi  a  great  extent  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Dcodand,  can  be  suppressed,  consHtenti^  ^uL 
humanity,  or  in  accordance  widi  pobhc  feeoiig* 

VI.  Becanae,  while  in  reCorence  to  towna  widt  a  popu* 
htkm  above  5000  inhahitanta,  the  advantagea  of  Fsoriiouees 
for  the  receptkm  of  certain  classes  of  poor,  cntided  to  ( 
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die  Inooipe  Tucbot  is  una^oompttiied  by  those  tafegnanb 
^tfa  which  the  levying  of  the  Income  Tiz  has  ben  sur- 
rounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Piriitnient,  Ehher,  therefore, 
BsliBgiuurds  should  be  inlxodnoed  forthepinpose  of  ensoiing 
seciecjf  end  fsiniess,  or  oie  ettifBTipt  to  assess  svqpposed 
means  and  substance  should  be  abandoned,  and  die  mode 
of  levying  Fbor  Rates  in  Scotland  should  be  assimilAted 
witfatiiat  irfiieh  is  in  operation  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


BnwAin  Twis&sTov. 
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